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INTRODUCTION. 


During  the  progress;  and  after  the  canclusion,  of  the  negotiaiicn  at 
Ghent,  despatches  were  at  three  several  periods  received  by  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  United  States,  from  their  plenipotentiaries  at 
that  place.  The  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation,  transmitted  by 
;he  first  and  second  of  these  occasions,  were  communicated  by  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  and  thereby  became 
generally  knoun  to  the  public.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  9th  vol-f 
ume  of  Wait's  State  Papers,  and  in  the  7th  volume  of  Niles'  Register,( 
and  they  contain  the  correspondence  of  the  American  mission,  as  well 
with  their  own  government  as  with  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  negcliation  till  the  3Ut  of  October,  1814.  The 
third  messenger  brought  the  treaty  of  peace  itself.  The  correspondence 
subsequent  to  the  31st  of  October,  v/as  of  cour&e  communicated  to  the 
Senate  with  the  treaty,  when  it  was  submitted  to  that  body  for  their  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  its  ratiiication.  But  it  was  not  copimunicated  to 
Congress  or  made  public,  nor  was  there  at  that  time  manitested  any  de- 
sire to  see  it  either  by  the  House  of  Representatives  or  by  the  nation. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  (of  1 821,)  I  was  apprized  by  a  friend, 
that  rumours  xeiy  unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  even  for  integrity, 
were  industriously  circulated  in  the  Western  Country.  That  it  was  said 
1  had  made  a  proposition  at  Ghent  to  grant  to  the  British  the  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  in  return  for  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and 
that  this  was  i«prp.sented  as,  at  least,  a  high  misdemeanor.  ]  observed 
that  a  proposition  to  connrm  uoiu  a^oco  rights  as  they  had  st^od  before 
the  war,  and  as  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  h^d  been  offered  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  notby  me,  but  by  the  whole  American  mis- 
sion, every  one  of  whom  had  subscribed  to  it.  That  the  proposal  to 
make  this  ofler  had  been  made  to  the  mission  not  hy  me,  but  by  a  citizen 
of  the  Western  Country :  that  it  was  warranted,  and  as  I  believed,  abso- 
lutely required  by  the  instructions  to  the  mission  at  the  time  when  the 
proposal  was  made  to  the  British  commissioners,  and  that  if  I  had  feU 
and  shown  great  solicitude  at  Ghent  for  the  fisheries,  I  did  not  expect  it 
was  to  be  imputed  to  me  as  an  offence,  either  in  my  character  of  a  ser- 
Tant  of  the  Union,  or  in  that  of  a  native  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  He 
said  the  proposal  was  at  all  events  to  be  so  represented,  that  it  v»'as  char 
ged  exclusively  upon  me, and  that  I  should  hear  more  about  it  erelong. 

On  the  16th  of  January  last,  Mr.  Floyd  a  member  of  the  House  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  submitted  to  l^,e  House  a  resolution  in 
the  following  words : 

^'Resolved,  Tbat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
this  House,  all  the  correspondence  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  disclose." 

The  said  resolution  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  one 
day. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  upon  it  the  next  day,  are  thus  reported 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  1 8th  of  January: 


I'hursday,  January  17tb,  1322. 
HOUSE   OF   KEPRESENTATiVES. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fhyd^  the  House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
ihe  resolution  offered  by  him  yesterday,  requesting  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ''all  the  correppondence  which  led  to  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  which  has  not  yet  been  made  public,  and  zvhich^  in  his  opiftiion,  it 
ihay  not  be  improper  to  disclose.^'' 

Mr.  Floyd  remarked  that,  as  peace  was  now  restored,  thete  was  no  rea- 
'  son  why  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  which  led  to  the  treaty  of 
(peace,  should  not  be  made  public.  He  therefore  modified  his  motion 
|by  striking  out  the  excepting  clause,  in  ifalic^  and  inserting  after  the 
ivord  ''Ghent,"  the  words,  '^together  with  the  protocol.''''  He  would  also 
observe,  that  the  bill  which  he  had  this  day  reported  to  the  House,  con- 
tjemplated  a  very  considerate  change  in  eur  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  West,  and  it  appeared,  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Wars)  made  yesterday,  that  a  gr^at  influence  was  exercised  over  those 
tribes  by  our  European  neighbours  in  that  quarter.  The  correspondence 
between  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  embraced  this  subject,  among  oth- 
ers, and  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  House  should  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  Lowndes  presumed  the  House  would  have  no  objection  to  obtain- 
ing the  information  alluded  to,  if  it  were  proper  to  make  it  public;  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  pix)per  to  leave  the  President,  in  the  form  of  the 
request,  the  option  of  communicating  such  of  the  correspondence  only  as 
he  might  deem  it  not  improper  to  disclose.  This  was  the  usual  form 
adopted  by  the  House,  and,  although  peace  had  taken  place,  tUere  might 
be  some  pctts  of  the  correspondence  which  it  would  bp  improper  to  pub- 
lish. Art»unlimited  call  for  nil  t\5c  iiirormation  in  the  possession  of  the 
government  on  (tie  subject,  might  create  some  embarrassment,  and  he 
hoped  tbtj  mover  of  the  resolution  jw'ould  restore  it  to  its  original  shape. 

Mr.  Floyd  was  unwilling,  by  any' act  of  his,  to  embarrass  the  executive; 
but  presumed  there  was  nothing  asked  for  in  this  resolution  which  would 
have  that  effect,  and  feeling  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information  on  this 
subject  which  could  be  furnished,  he  preferred  the  motion  in  its  present 
form.  If  the  motion  would  reach  any  state  secret — admitting  there  ought 
to  be  any  state  secrets  in  this  government — he  wished  not  to  be  instru- 
mental in  disturbing  it;  but  he  anticipated  no  suoh  consequence. 

Mr.  Lormdes  rejoined,  in  substance,  that  although  five  or  six  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  restoration  of  peace,  it  did  not  follow  that  all  that  pas- 
sed in  the  negotiations  was  proper  for  publication.  Some  parts  of  the 
correspondence  it  might  be  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  to  dis- 
close to  the  world ;  at  any  rate  it  was  proper  to  except  such  as  Jhe  Pres- 
ident might  deem  the  public  good  required  him  to  withhold.  Mr.  L. 
therefore  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  restoring  the  woxds,"  «nc? 
which^  in  his  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  disclose.'^'^ 

Mr.  Floyd  thought  there  was,  in  reality,  no  difference  between  himself 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  If  the  gentleman  was  apprized 
of  any  thing  which  it  was  improper  to  communicate  to  the  House,  to  be 
sure  that  would  be  a  different  matter;  biit  if  his  remarks  were  general? 
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•and  had   retereiice  to  no  particular  facts  in  the  coireapondeiice,  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  amendment. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  atn-endrnent  was  agreed  to;  and 

Thus  amended,  the  resolution  v^as  adopted,  and  a  committee  oftwo 
appointed  to  carry  it  to  the  President. 

On  this  debate  it  was  observable  that  the  rrrover  of  the  resolution  hari 
struck  out  the  usual  exception,  which  had  been  inhisdraft  of  it  presented 
the  day  before,  of  such  papers  as  in  the  President's  opinion,  it  might  be 
improper  to  disclose;  and  had  added  the  words  '^  together  with  the  proto- 
col,'''' which  had  not  been  in  the  original  resolution.  The  words  of  ex- 
ception were  restored,  after  debate  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lowndes.  The 
inferences  naturally  drawn  from  these  circumstances  were,  that  in  the 
day's  interval  between  the  offering  of  the  resolution,  and  the  debate 
upon  it,  suggestions  h'dd  been  made  to  the  mover,  that  there  might  be 
motives  operating  upon  the  executive,  for  withholding  precisely  the  in- 
formation that  was  desired,  unless  the  whole  should  be  demanded;  and 
that  a  request  for  the  correspondence  would  b-e  liable  to  fail  in  drawing 
forth  the  momentous  disclosure,  unless  iheprotocot  should  also  be  requi- 
red. This  special  reference  to  the  jjrofoco/,  would  more  readily  occoi^ 
to  a  person  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  negotiation,  than  to  others. 
and  the  debate  indicated  at  once  some  eagerness  to  obtain  very  com.plete 
information,  some  apprehensions  that  pains  would  be  taken  to  suppress  it, 
and  some  impression,  that  the  evidence  of  the  materi^vl  fact  to  be  elicited 
was  lodged  in  the  protocol  * 

It  was  in  the  protocol  of  the  conference  of  1st  December,  1814,  that 
the  proposal  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  relating  to  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  tisheries  was  contaiui^d.  But  all  the  American  plenipoten 
tiaries  had  been  present  at  that  conference,  and  on  the  face  of  the  pro- 
tocol it  appeared  that  the  proposal  had  been  made  by  them  as  a  joint  acfr 
of  all.  There  was  a  subsequent  letter  from  them  of  14th  December, 
1814,  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  signed  by  all,  and  referring  to  it  as 
an  article  to  Vv'hich  they  had  no  objection,  considering  it  as  merely  declara- 
tory. There  was  nothing  in  the  documents  showing  at  whose  instance 
in  the  American  mission,  the  proposal  had  been  offered;  but  in  the  joint 
letter  of  the  mission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  25th  December,  1814, 
it  was  stated  that  c  mo/'oHi;?/ of  the  mission  had  determined  to  offer  it, 
and  in  2t.  separate  letter  of  the  same  date,  Mr.  Russell  noticing  this  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  letter,  acknowledged  in  candour  that  he  had  been  en  that 
occasion  in  the  minority;  and  reserved  to  himself  thereafter,  the  power* 
of  assigning  his  reasons  to  vindicate  his  motives.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  following  papers,  that  the  indication  in  the  joint  letter,  that 
the  offer  had  been  made,  upon  a  detei-mination  of  a  mcr/on*iy,  had ,  by  an 
alteration  of  the  original  draft  been  inserted,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Russell,  not,  (as  he  stated)  at  his  own  desire,,  but  at  that  of  Mr.  Clay. 
But  neither  Mr.  Clay,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  mission,  save  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, had  thought  it  necessary  at  the  time  to  inform  the  government  how 
he  had  voted  on  the  question,  or  to  vindicate  his  motives  for  his  vote. 

♦See  in  the  appendix,  Mr.  Floyd's  Letter,  published  in  fiic  llichmond  Enquirer  of  27tL- 
August,  1822, -and  the  remarks  upon  it. 
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When  the  aocunienis  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
ITth  January,  1822,  were  on  the  23d  of  February  comnranicated  by  the 
me:^sage  from  the  President,  they  did  indeed  show  that  this  portentous 
proDosal  had  been  made;  but  that  it  was  by  the  concurrent  act  of  aU 
the'American  plenipotentiaries.  They  also  showed  that  upon  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  the  proposal,  there  had  previously  been  taken  a 
vote,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Russell  had  been  in  the  mmontj.  Fhe 
documents  were,  bv  order  of  the  House,  laid  upon  the  tabic,  and  thefc 
reposed  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  months  till  the  18th  of  April.  ^     ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  correspondence  from  Vvashragton,  aufi  tae. 
newspapers  indoctrinated  by  it,  had  not  been  equally  inactive.  Through 
these  channels,  the  public  were  assured  that  the  proposal  of  offering 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  fisheries,  had  been  made  by 
me;  that  BIr.  Clay  had  uniformly  declared  thafhe  would  not  sign  the 
treaty,  with  such  an  article  in  it;  and  that  the  proposal  had  been  finally 
set  aside,  by  Mr.  Bayard's  having  changed  his  mind,  and  come  over  to 
the  opinion  of  the  minority.  Not  one  of  these  three  statements  was 
true,  though  Mr.  Russell  has  pince  positively  asserted  the  second,  and 
gone  still  further  than  (he  third,  by  alleging  that  the  proposal  was  ac- 
tually made  by  a  minority  of  (he  mission,  against  (he  will  of  Mr.  Bay- 
•ard,  and  without  giving  him  notice  after  he  had  changed  hie  mmd. 

None  of  these  allegations  could  derive  any  countenance  from  the 
documents  communicated  to  the  House,  uader  their  resolution  of  the 
17th  of  January.  But  Mr.  Russell's  letter  from  Paris  was  in  reserve. 
The  following  papers  will  show  how  it  was  tonally  brought  before  the 
House,  together  with  a  ntw  edition  of  it  in  the  form  of  a  duplicate; 
and  how  a  third  exemplar,  varying  A-om  both,  >vas  presented  to  the 
public  in  the  National  Gazette  at  Philadelphia.  The  duphcaU  was  the 
lirst  of  these  papers  seen  by  me,  and  from  the  moment  of  my  perusing 
it,  I  could  be  no  longer  at  a  loss,  for  the  origin  of  the  storm,  which  a 
tViendly  voice  had  warned  me  was  to  burst  upon  me  from  the  West. 
The  letter  was  a  tale  wrought  up  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  novelist,  re- 
presenting the  position  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  on  the  1st 
of  December,  1814,  as  a  deliberate  and  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  whole  Western  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union, 
for  the  doubtful  accommodation  of  a  few  Eastern  fishermen,  annually 
decreasing  in  number,  entirely  exempt  from  the  danger,  and  unsupport- 
ed by  any  claim  of  right..  To  take  away  all  excuse  from  this  proce- 
dure, it  was  represented  as  having  been  pursued  by  the  majority,  in  wil- 
ful and  express  violation  of  the  instrnctions  to  the  mission,  as  understood 
by  themselves,  andAn  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  minority ;  Mr. 
Russsell  represented  himself  as  having  inflexibly  opposed  it  to  the  last, 
and  the  whole  purport  of  the  letter  tended  to  the  impression  that  he 
had,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  mission  at  Ghent,  opposed  the  measure 
bv  urging  against  it  all  the  reasons  which  were  set  forth  in  the  letter  it- 
self. There  was  withal,  a  profession  of  unfeigned  respect  for  the  inte- 
grity, talents,  and  judgment  of  th6  majority,  thus  represented  as  having 
grossly  violated  their  own  sense  of  their  duties,  and  been  prepared  to 
lav  ooen  to  British  sjn-Jgglers  aud  emissaries,  and  to  all   the  horrors 
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ji'  Indian  warlare,  the  unoffcrdvng  citizens  of  the  largest  portion  ot  the 
Union. 

No  one  member  of  the  majority  was  especially  named  la  Mr,  Rus- 
sell's  letter,  as  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  obnoxious  proposal,  but  the 
joint  letter  of  the  mission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  25th  December, 
1814,  had  been  drawn  up  by  me.  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  signed  it  with- 
out discussion,  and  without  proposing  any  alteration  to  it,  excepting  those 
noticed  in  these  papers,  had,  as  appeared  by  this  duplicate,  taken  it  as  the 
text  for  an  adverse  commentary.  The  joint  letter,  written  the  day  af- 
ter the  signature  of  the  treaty,  to  be  despatched  with  it,  had  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  ae^ncise  and  summary  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  mission  since  the  31st  ofOctober,  1814,  the  date  of  their  last  preceding 
despatch.  In  this  narrative  were  mentioned  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  proposal  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  of  1st  December,  1814,  had 
been  made;  the  reasoning  by  which  it  had  been  discussed  with  them,  the 
counter-proposition  which  they  had  offered  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and 
their  tinal  acceptance,  in  its  stead,  of  the  alternative  which  we  had  offer- 
ed with  it,  of  omitting  altogether  the  article  by  which  they  would  have 
abandoned  their  claim  to  the  boundary  lineiJo  the  Mississippi.  It  was  to 
the  reasoning  interwoven  with  this  narrative,  reasoning  v.hich  had  beea 
used  by  the  American  mission  in  debate  with  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
^nd  as  adversaries  in  argument  to  them,  that  1  found  Mr.  Russell's  dupli- 
cate was  a  deeply-studied,  counter-argument.  He  had  undertaken,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  do  that  for  the  enemy  which  they  had 
not  done  lor  themselves;  but  the  glaring  fallacy  of  his  letter  was,  that 
it  represented  that  whicn  lutd  bc^r.  or-gpci  on  our  part  in  discussion  with 
them,  as  if  it  had  been  a  subject  of  debate  among  ourselves.  It  under- 
took to  prove,  that  the  principles  which  we  had  asserted,  and  the  argu- 
ments w€  had  urged  to  the  British  commissioners,  in  support  of  our  fish- 
ing liberties,  contested  by  them,  were  entirely  without  foundation;  that 
we  had  no  right  to  the  fishing  liberties,  and  no  right  even  to  advance  a 
ilaim  to  them;  and  that  these  had  been  among  his  reasons  for  refusing 
his  consent  to  the  proposal  of  a  stipulation  for  securing  them.  The  du- 
plicate, 

"Tam  ficti,  praviquc  tenax,  quam  nuncia  veri," 

blended  with  these  misrepresentations,  the  objections  which  Mr.  Clay 
had  made,  not  only  against  the  proposal  which  was  offered,  but  against 
an  article  which  never  had  been  offered,  and  alleged  as  capping  the  cli- 
toax  of  all  Mr.  Russell's  reasons  against  the  proposals,  that  it  was  in  ex- 
press ?iolation  of  instructions  which  had  been  cancelled  before  the  pro- 
posal was  made.  ' 

Heterogeneous  and  incongruous  as  were  these  materials,  they  had  ob- 
viously been  mixed  up  with  the  design  of  exciting  the  resentment  and  in- 
dignation of  the  Western  and  Southern  sections  of  the  Union  against  the 
offer  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  against  those  by  whom 
it  had  been  proposed.  When  the  original  letter  from  Paris  was  found, 
a  comparison  of  it  with  the  duplicate  disclosed  this  design  in  still  br»ad- 
er  light.  All  the  new  paragraphs  had  a  direct  tendency  either  to  aggra- 
vate the  criminality  and  injustice  of  the  majority,  or  to  make  special 
claims  for  the  writer  to  Western  fa?o^rt.and  gratitude.  ' 


I  ia?our*.ai 

-.•mi. 


hy  rlaiJeriiig  Gompliaicints  ihe  rei^.entments  of  tlie  Easiern  fishing  iotei'Gsf. 
To  aviy  person 'jnaconainted  with  the  real  transactions  at  the  negotiation 
of  Ghent,  the  composition  M'as  mingled  with  so  much  address  and  plausi- 
bility, that  it  was  eminently  calculated  to  produce  its  effect.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  the  Ghent  documents,  and  this  letter  in  particular; 
had  been  calFed  forth  fram  their  slunibers  of  seven  years  for  any  othe;- 
|Jurpose. 

There  were  circumstfinces  of  a  peculrar  nature,  imposing  upon  me 
the  obligation  of  meeting  this  accusation  at  once,  and  in  the  most  expli- 
cit manner.  The  documents  called  for  by  the  House  in  their  first  reso- 
lution of  17th  January,  were  to  be  furnished  from  the  Department  of 
State;  and  some  mistrust  had  beeen  discovered,  that  there  would  be  a 
disposition  there  to  withhold  some  of  them.  The  second  call,  was  for  a 
paper  known  nat  to  be  forth-coming  from  thence,  until  it  should  be  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Russell  himself;  for  which  he  had  taken  care  to  be  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Russell,  loo,  by  observing,  when  he  delivered  it  at  the  De- 
partment, that  he  was  indifferent  whether  it  should  be  communicated  or 
not,  but  if  not,  that  he  wished  it  might  be  returned  to  him,  evidently  dis- 
closed a  supposition  on  his  part,  that  1  should  feel  reluctant  at  the  comma- 
nication  of  it  to  the  House — that  I  should  shrink  from  the  exhibition  of 
its  contents  to  the  world.  My  oiiicial  duty  was  to  report  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  communication  to  the  House,  and  if  precluded  from  the  privilege 
of  remarking  upon  it,  I  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  singular  predi- 
cament of  being  made  the  silent  reporter  of  my  own  condemnation.  A 
deceased,  and  an  absent  colleague,  were  implicated  in  th©  charges  of  the 
letter,  apparently  as  much  «-^  .a^j^eii.  Could  I  injustice  to  myself,  I 
could  not  in  duty  to  them,  be  the  bearer  of  these  imputations  to  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly  of  the  nation,  without  declaring  them  to  be  unfounded. 
1  did,  therefore,  in  reporting  the  paper  to  the  President,  request  that  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  the  House,  it  might  be  accompanied  by  my  Re- 
marks.    The  following  pages  will  show  the  sequel. 

In  the  collection  of  these  papers,  however,  the  defence  and  justifica- 
tion of  myself  and  my  colleagues  of  the  majority,  forms  but  a  secouda- 
ry  purpose.     Its  primary  intention  is  to  prove — 

1.  That  the  principle  assumed  by  the  American  mission  at  Ghent,  at 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  in*  a  paragraph  drawn  up  by  him 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  North  American  fisheries,  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war  of 
1812,  was  a  just  and  sound  principle,  entirely  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nations. 

2.  That  the  article  first  offered  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  was  not  prcr- 
posed  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  amendment  to  the 
8th  article  of  the  project,  also  offered  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  was 
actually  proposed  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  by  them  re- 
jected, was  only  a  declaratoi*y  recognition  of  the  same  principle, 
applied  to  the  British  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  well 
as  to  our  fishery  rights  and  liberties. 

3.  That,  considered  even  on  the  narrow  ground  of  conflicting  sec- 
tional interests^  this  article  and  amendment  proposed  to  place  the 


East  iind  the  West  ;n    the  same  stale  as   befoi-e  the  war;   nilhcut 
gain  to  one  or  loss  to  the  other, 
i.    That  t]:e  objection,  by  the  minority,  against  the  article  and  amend- 
ment, insisted,  in  piiuciple,  upon  the  sacriiice  of  an  Eastern  for  the 
benefit  of  a  Wesleru  interest. 
5.  That  the  Eastern  interest  to   be  siicrificed,  u'as  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  Union,  and  of  vital   magnitude  to  the  Stale  ofMas- 
sachusettsj  while  tiie  Weslcrn  interest,  for  which  it  was   to  be  im- 
molated, was  altCfgether  speculative  and  imaginaiy.      Jt  was  most 
truly  denominated,  by    the  member   of  the  mission  now    no    more, 
bragging  a  inillioii  against  a  cent. 
If,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russeli,  of  1  lib  February,  1815,  fiom 
Paris,  had  been  the  real  exposition  of  the  motives  of  the    minority,  for 
objecting  to  the  proposed  article  and    amendment   of  Mr.  Gallatin,  its 
whole  foundation,  both  of  law  and  of  fact,  failing,  would  have  left  the 
minority  without   any  jujtitication   for   their  voles  whatsoever.      Vv'itU 
regard  to  liie  comparative  z)a/?,'c  of  the  two  interests  in  question,   it   was 
impossible  J'ur  the  minority  with  more  sincere  and  deep  conviction  to  be- 
lieve the  viev.s  of  the  majority  to  be  erroneous,  than  the  majority  thought 
.hose  of  the  minority  to  be  so.      But   it  never  entered  into  my  head,  and 
never  could  have  entered  into  my  heart,  to  treasure  up  these  errors  of 
opinion  for  after-use  against  acolleagc  of  the    mission;  to  ''set  in  a  note 
book,  con,  and   learn  by  rote,"  opinions   expressed  in  ii;e  mutual  confi- 
ience  of  associates  in  a  great   national    trust,   in   order  to   bring  them 
forth,  al^ter  many  years,  as  engines  to  ruin  a  rival  reputation. 

But  the  leUer  from  Paris  was  no  exposition  of  the  opinions  which  had 
been  mwiifested  by  the  minurity  MtChenf.  The  principle,  that  the  fish- 
ing liberties  bad  not  been  abrogated  by  the  war,  had  been  asserted  by 
the  mission  at  Ghent,  on  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  refutation  of  it 
IS  the  most,  heavily  laboured  part  of  the  letter  from  Paris.  If  individual 
opinions  upon  the  expediency  of  particular  measures  adopted  by  the 
mission,  are  to  be  made  the  test  of  merit  or  demerit  for  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  mission,  it  is  not  a  little  whimsical  that  Mr.  RusselJ,  for  the 
minority,  should  now  disclaim  the  principle  adopted  at  the  motion  of  one 
of  them,  and  which  has  been  completely  successful  in  maintaining  the 
interest  in  defence  of  which  it  was  advanced,  and  pin  all  their  claims  of 
superior  service  upon  their  ineffectual  opposition  to  a  proposal  which 
they  did  actually  concur  in  making,  and  which  failed, not  inconsequence 
of  their  objections,  but  because  the  enemy  disdained  to  accept  it.  If  by 
the  sturdiness  of  iheir  adherence  to  their  opinions,  they  had  prevented 
the  proposal  from  being  made,  there  might  have  been  some  semblance 
of  a  claim  to  credit  from  those  who  tremble  at  the  sight  of  an  English- 
in|in  afloat  upon  the  Mississippi,  if  the  enemy  had  eagerly  snatched  at 
the  oiTer,  and  British  emissaries,  British  smugglers,  and  Indian  wars,  had 
swarmed  upon  us,  in  consequence,  the  minority  might  have  had  some 
apology,  for  disengaging  their  responsibility  to  the  act,  and  casting  upon 
their  colleagues  of  the  majority  all  its  evil  report.  But  so  far  as  the 
proposal  could  possibly  have  operated  mischief,  they  are  answerabe  for 
it  by  their  concurrence.     So  far  as  the  immediate  rejection  of  the  pro= 
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|}08hl  bj  :i  clear-siglitetl  enemy,  can  test  its  possible  coni-ccjuences,  the 
event  afi'ords  as  liltle  cause  for  the  minority  to  glory  in  their  foresight, 
-as  their  ase-ent  to  what  they  thought  so  pernicious,  gives  thenn  reason  to 
be  proud  of  their  firmness.  A  loud  call  upon  the  nation  to  fli«criminate 
between  the  profound  wisdom  and  comprehensive  patriodsn)  of  the  mi- 
nority, and  the  dullnes?,  absurdity,  and  contracted  sjiirit,  or  treachery,  of 
the  majority,  could  scarcely  rest  on  weaker  grounds,  than  upon  the 
aversion  of  the  minority  to  principles  wljich  they  nevertheless  did  sanc- 
tion; and  upon  their  arguments  against  measures  to  which  they  did  sub- 
scribe theirnames.  The  majority  have  asked  for  no  discrimination.  As 
on^e  of  them,  !  have  as  little  desire  to  conceal,  as  to  proclaim,  my  separ- 
ate agency  in  the  transactions  of  the  mission,  or  my  vote  upon  any  meas- 
ure discussed  by  them.     I  ask,  only,  not  to  be  misrepresented. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
21  st  September,  18.2. 


COIMIESPONDENCE  WHICH   IJ:D    TO   THE  TREATY  OF 

GHENT. 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  flome  of  Reprfs?ntalivC^  of  the  Uailed  States. 
JANUARV  16,   1822. 

l\Ir    Floyd  8ubfn^tc(i  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  Tlifit  the  Presided  of  the  United  States  be  requested  <n  cause  to  he  !ajd  befoie 
this  House,  all  the  correspondftitc^  which  l»'i  <"  Uif  Treaty  or  Ghent,  which  has  not  yet  been 
made  public,  and  which,  'if>  !>'»  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  disclose. 

The  said  resolution  wa-a  rtad  and  orderc  d  to  !ie  on  ^he  table  one  day. 
JANUARY  17,   1822. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd, 

The  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  re'solution  submittetl  by  him  yesterday',  and  the 
same  beine  again  read,  and  modmed  to  read  a?  follows: 

Kesolved,  That  the  Presiuent  of  the  United  Stites  l)e  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  before 
this  House,  all  the  correspondence  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  together  with  the 
protocol,  which  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

Mr  Lowndes  moved  to  amend  the  same,  by  subjoining  the  following,  viz:  "And  which,  in 
hiB  opinion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  disclose." 

Arid  the  question  being  taken  thereon,  it  passed  in  the  afiirmative. 

The  said  resolution,  modified  and  amended  as  aforesaid,  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  House; 
and  Mr.  Floyd  and  Mr.  Walworth  were  api)ointed  a  comrar+tee  to  present  the  same  to  the 
Tresidect  of  the  United  States. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

1  transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Report  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  the  Documents  accompanying  it,  in  pursuance  of  a 
jiesolution  of  the  House  of  the  17th  of  January  last. 

JAMES  MONROE. 
Washington,  2l6t  February,  1822. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  21st  Feb.  1822.  _ 
The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  has   been  referred  the  resolution 
of  the  Horse  of  Representatives  of  the  17th  January*  requesting  th^. 
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President  of  i\;e  Lltiited.  Stales  lo  cause  lo  be  laid  before  the  House  ali 
the  correspondeoce  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Client,  together  with 
the  Protocol,  which  has  not  been  nr.idc  public,  and  which,  in  his  o|)in- 
ion,  it  may  not  be  imf)roj)er  to  disclose,  has  the  honour  lo  submit  to  the 
President  the  };ciper3  embraced  by  lliat  resolution. 

JOHN  Q'JINCY  ADAMS. 
The  PreFidrnt  of  the  United  States. 


CORRESPONDENCE,  S:c, 


Jlincncan  Kcte.  Ao.  G,  hi  ansicer  to  BrUisk  Ac(e  J\"o  B. 

Ghent,  November  ;10,  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  thts 
jote  addressed  to  them  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Plenipotentiaries,  on 
the  31st  ultimo. 

The  undersigned  had  considered  an  interchange  of  the  project  of  a 
treaty  as  the  course  best  calculated  to  exclude  useless  and  desultory 
discussion,  to  confme  the  attention  of  botl)  parties  to  the  precise  object 
io  be  adjusted  between  the  two  nations,  and  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  so  desirable  to  both.  Finding,  in  the  note  of  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  [21st]  ultimo,  a  niere  reference  lo  the  points 
proposed  by  them  in  ihe  fusi  conference,  with  the  ofler  of  assuming  the 
hsLsia  of  uti  possidetis,  on  which  the  undersigned  had  in  substance  al- 
ready declined  to  treat;  they  did  not  consider  it  as  the  project  of  a  trea- 
ty presented  in  compliance  with  their  request.  They  proposed,  in 
their  note  of  the  24th  ultimo,  that  the  exchanf;e  of  the  two  projects 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time.  And  it  is  not  without  some  surprise, 
that  the  undrrsigned  observe,  in  the  note  to  which  they  now  have  the 
honour  of  replying,  that  the  British  plenipotentiaries  consider  their  note 
as  containing  the  project  of  a  treaty,  to  which  the  undersigned  £tre  sup 
posed  to  be  pledged  to  return  a  counter-project. 

Believing  that  where  both  parties  are  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  a 
negotiation  to  a  happy  termination,  the  advantage  of  giving  or  of  re- 
ceiving the  first  draft  is  not  of  a  magnitude  to  be  made  a  subject  of  con- 
troveisy,  and  convinced  that  their  government  is  too  sincerely  desirous 
of  that  auspicious  result  to  approve  of  its  being  delayed  for  a  moment 
upon  aiy  question  of  etiquette,  the  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close herewith  the  project  of  a  treaty,  accompanied  with  some  observa- 
tions upon  several  of  the  articles,  which  may  more  fully  elucidate  their 
object  in  proposing  them. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  stated,  in  their  last  note,  that  they  had 
no  other  propositions  to  offer,  nor  other  demands  to  maKe,  than  those 
contained  in  their  note  of  the  21st  ultimo,  which,  with  the  reference  to 
their  former  declaration  respecting  the  fisheries  contains  only  two  pro- 
positions, viz:  that  of  fixing  the  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  fhe  Woods 
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at  the  Missis? jp'pij  and  thai  c-f  adopting,  nltb   respect  to  the  other  bonn- 
darieg,  the  basis  of  uti possidetis. 

*r[n  answer  to  the  d-eclarn.*ion  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiarie.? 
respecting  the  fi.^heries,  the  undersigned,  referring  to  what  passed  in 
the  conferrence  of  the  9lh  AngtisI,  can  only  state  that  they  are  not  au- 
t-horized  to  bring  into  discussion  any  of  (he  rights  or  liberties  uhich  the 
United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto.  From  their 
nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which 
they  were  recognized,  no  further  sti [Halation  has  been  deemed  necessary 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  eii- 
joyn>ent  of  all  of  them.] 

The  undersigned  hare  already,  in  thetr  last  note,  explicitly  declined 
treating  on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis.  They  cannot  agree  to  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  mutual  restoration  of  territory,  and  have 
accordingly  prepared  an  article  founded  on  that  basis.  They  are  wil- 
ling even  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  the  other  objects  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  nations;  and  in  proposing  ail  the  other  articles  included 
in  this  project,  they  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  they  arc 
ready  to  sign  a  treaty,  placing  the  two  countries,  in  respect  to  all  the 
subjects  of  difference  b(!tvveen  them,  in  the  same  state  they  were  in  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war;  reserving  to  each  party  all  its 
rights,  and  leaving  v^hatever  may  reinain  of  controversy  between  them, 
for  future  and  pacific  neirotiation. 

The  British  plenipoienliaries  having,  in  their  note  of  the  4th  of 
September,  communicated  the  disposition  of  their  gfovcrnment  to  re- 
ceive favourabl}^  a  proposition  which  a-hould  acknowledge  the  ba<mdary 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  or  to  discuss  any  other 
line  of  boundary  which  might  be  submitted  for  cojisideration,  the  under- 
signed answered,  that  as  soon  as  the  proposition  of  Indian  boundary 
should  be  disposed  of,  they  would  have  no  objection,  with  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  had,  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  been  disposed  to  agree  to  the  boundary,  from  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  from  a  wish  not  only  to  arrange  that  sub- 
ject, but  also  to  settle  in  a  definitive  manner,  the  differences  respecting 
the  boundary  and  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy :  and  its  as?ent 
to  the  proposed  stipulation  of  that  boundary  was  refused  en  account  of 
the  acquisition  of  Louisianna,  the  boundaries  of  which  might  have  been 
riffected  by  it.  The  undersigned  cannot  agree  to  tix  the  boundaries  in 
that  quarter,  unless  that  of  Lotisiana  be  also  provided  for  in  the  ar- 
rangemeo^  They  accordingly  submit  for  consideration  the  article  on 
that  subject  which  appears  to  have  been  agreed  on  between  the  British 
and  American  commissioners  in  the  project  of  convention  of  the  year 
1807. 

Tq  respect  tothe  intended  review  of  the  other  boundaries  between  the 
British  and  American  territories,  with  the  view  to  prevent  future  uncer- 
tainty and  dispute,  the  undersigned  propose  the  reference  of  the  whole 
subject  to  commissioners:  and  they  present  accordingly   live  articles, 

^Paragraph  drawn  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  inserted  at  bis  praposal. 
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dvan'n  on  *he  principles  formerly  adopted  by  the  two  powers  for  settling 
the  question  respecting  the  river  St.  Croix. 

The  article  already  agreed  on,  respecting  the  Indian  pacification,  is 
included  in  the  project  of  the  undersigned.  In  conformity  with  their 
former  suggestion,  they  offer  another,  intended  to  restrain  the  hostilities, 
and  to  prevent  the  employment,  of  the  savages  in  war,  and  one  recip' 
rocally  granting  a  general  amnesty. 

The  only  other  subjects  which  have  been  presented  b^  the  under- 
signed as  suitable  for  discussion,  were  those  respecting  seamen,  block- 
ade, and  indemnities. 

Keeping  in  view  the  declaration  made  by  lord  Castlereagh,  in  his 
note  of  the  29lh  of  August,  1812,  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  in  his  letter  of 
the  4th  November,  1813,  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  undersigned  propose  on- 
ly a  temporary  article,  intended,  without  affecting  the  rights  or  preten- 
sions of  either  country,  to  attempt  to  accomplish,  by  means  less  liable 
to  vexation,  the  object  for  which  impressment  has  hitherto  been 
thought  necessary  by  Great  Britain.  The  proposed  agreement  being" 
purely  conditional,  and  limited  in  duration,  each  party  will  be  bound  on-" 
ly  so  tar,  and  so  long,  as  the  other  shall  fulfil  its  conditions;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  article,  or  whenever 
either  party  may  fail  to  perform  his  engagement,  the  rights  of  both  will 
be  as  valij[l  and  entire  as  they  were  betore  the  agreement. 

The  article  respecting  blockades  is  believed  to  be  in  perfect  conformi- 
ty with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  acknowledged  by  both 
nations.  The  datinilion  is  borrowed  from  the  treaty  of  1801,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  the  residue  of  the  article  from  the  unrati- 
fied treaty  of  1806,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

That  relating  to  indemnities,  consists  of  two  parts;  the  tirst  for  irregu  - 
lar  seizures,  captures,  and  condemnations  of  American  property,  con- 
trary to  the  established  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war;  and  the  second  for  similar  irregularities  commit- 
ted during  the  xvar,  and  contrary  to  the  known  and  established  usages  of 
war,  between  civilized  nations.  The  causes  of  the  lirst  apply  exclusive- 
ly to  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  because,  the  causes  of 
such  claims  were  then  contlned,  by  the  relative  situation  of  the  partiies, 
to  one  side.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  British  government  will  itself  be 
sensible  of  the  justice  of  making  indemnity  for  injuries  committed  by 
its  otficers,  in  violation  of  principles  avowed  and  recognized  by  itselfj 
particularly  in  the  letter  from  lord  Hawkesbury  to  Mr.  King,  of  11th 
April,  1801,  and  in  that  from  Mr.  Merry  to  Mr.  Madison,  of  12th  April, 
1804;  and  that  the  same  justice  will  be  admitted,  in  cases  where  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  was  violated,  and  where  the 
injury  was  occasioned  by  the  retrospective  effects  of  the  British  Orders 
in  Council,  of  June,  1803,  as  to  the  return  from  the  contraband  voyages, 
and  of  the  Orders  in  Council  of  January  7, 1807. 

With  regard  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  of  November,  1807,  and  of 
April,  1809,  the  undersigned  will  observe,  that  these  having  been  issued 
solely  on  the  ground  of  retaliation  against  France,  and  their  object  hav- 
ing altogether  ceased,  it  is  just  to  indemnii^  the  citizens  of  the  Uoited 
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spates  for  iussea  experienced  by  the  effect  of  measures  intended  lo  op- 
erate against  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  fell  almost  exclu- 
sively on  a  country,  which  was  no  party  to  the  war.  The  United  Slates 
have  never  ceased,  and  at  this  time  continue  to  demand,  from  France,  in- 
demnity for  the  losses  they  have  experienced  by  the  effect  of  the  de.- 
crees  of  her  government,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  cases  of  the  second  part  of  this  article  apply  equally  to  both  tlve 
belligerent  parties.  They  have  been,  during  the  war,  subjects  of  crim- 
ination on  both  sides.  The  American  government  can  give  no  stronger 
and  more  signal  proof  of  its  disapprobation  of  every  departure,  under 
colour  of  its  authority,  from  the  established  usages  of  legitimate  warfare 
between  civilized  nations,  than  by  the  offer  of  mutual  reparation. 

The  article  fixing  a  limitation  for  captures  at  sea,  does  not  seem  to  re* 
quire  any  conmient. 

The  undersigned  present  their  entire  project  in  this  specific  form,  with 
the  full  expectation  of  receiving  from  the  British  plenipotentiaries  their 
explicit  answer  respecting  all  the  articles  embraced  in  it,  and  a  project 
also  reduced  to  specific  propositions,  and  embracing  all  the  objects  which 
they  intend  to  bring  forward. 

The  undersigned  renew  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  the  assurance 
of  their  high  consideration. 

JOHN  a'JINCY  ADAMS, 

J.  A.  BAYARD, 

HENRY  CLAY, 

JONATHAN  RUSSELL, 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

To  tlie  Plt=uipotenti«\rios  of  His  Ba-itannic 

Mejesty,  &c.  &c.  tac  Ghent. 


Copy  of  a  project  of  a  treaty  of  peace  submitted  by  the  American  to  the   B.n^ 
tish  Plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent,  on  the  \Oth  day  of  Nov.  1814. 

Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Univ 

ted  States  of  America. 
'  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  desirous  of 
terminating  the  war  which  has  unhappily  subsisted  between  the  two 
countries,  and  of  restoring,  upon  principles  of  perfect  reciprocity,  peace, 
friendship,  and  good  understanding,  between  them,  have  for  that  pur- 
pose, appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say-.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  on  his  part  has  appomted  the  right  honourable  Jameg 
Lord  Gambier,  admiral  of  the  White  Squadron  of  his  Majesty's  fleet, 
Henry  Goulburn,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  un- 
der Secretary  ofState,  and  William  Adams,  Esq.  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws; 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  thereof,  has  appointed  John  Quincy  Adams,  James  A. 
Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  after  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their  respec- 
tive  full  powers  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles. 

Article  L     There  shall  be  a  firjn  and  uoivcrsal  peace  between  his 


Britannic  Majesty  anil  the  United  Stales,  and  between  their  respective 
countries,  territories,  cities,  towns,  and  people  of  every  degree,  without 
€xpeption  of  persons  or  places.  All  hostilities  both  by  s^a  and  land  shall 
immediately  cease.  All  prisoners  on  both  sides  shall  be  set  at  liberty. 
All  territory,  places,  and  po&sessions,  without  exception,  taken  by  either 
party  from  tl^ie  other  during  the  war,  or  which  may  be  taken  after  the 
signing  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  withotit  caus- 
ing any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  artillery  or  other  public  pro- 
perty, or  any  slaves  or  other  private  property;  and  all  archives,  re- 
caids,  deeds,  and  papers,  either  of  a  public  nature  or  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  either  party,  shall  be  forthwith  restored  and  de- 
livered to  the  proper  authorities  and  persons,  to  whom  they  respectively 
belong. 

Article  II.  Immediately  after  the  respective  ratifications  of  this 
treaty,  orders  shall  be  sent  to  the  armies,  squadrons,  officers,  subjects,  and 
citizens  of  the  two  powers,  to  cease  from  all  hostilities.  And  to  pre- 
vent all  causes  of  complaint  which  might  arise  on  account  of  the  prizes 
which  may  be  taken  at  sea  after  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  it  is  recipro- 
cally  agreed   that  the  vessels  and   etiects  which  may  be  taken   in  the 

Channel  and  in  the  North  Seas  after  the  space  of from  that  of  the 

signature  hereof,  shall  be  restored  on  each  side:  that  the  term  shall  be 
from  the  Channel  and  the  North  Seas  to  the  Canary  Islands,  inclu- 
sively, whether  in  the  ocean   or  the  Mediterranean:  of— from  the 

said  Canary  Islands  to  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator,  and  of in  all 

other  parts  of  the  world ,  without  exception. 

Article  III.  Whereas  that  portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  do- 
minions of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  North  America,  and  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  (as  the  said  mouth  was 
ascertained  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose,)  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  has  not  yet  been  regulated  and  determined;  and,  whereas, 
the  respective  rights  and  claims  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  the  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  and  to 
the  island  of  Grand  Menan,  have  never  been  finally  adjusted  and  deter- 
mined, the  said  islands  being  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as 
lying  within  twenty  leagues  of  their  shores,  and  South  of  a  line  drawn 
due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix;  and  on  the  part  of  his 
Britannic  JVIajesty,  as  having  been,  at  or  before  the  former  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia: In  order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide  these  several  questions,  it  is 
agreed  that  they  shall  be  referred  to  three  commissioners,  to  be  appoin- 
ted in  the  following  manner,  viz:  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  said 
two  commissioners,  shall  have  power  to  choose  a  third;  and  if  they  can- 
not agree,  they  shall  each  propose  one  person,  and  of  the  two  names  so 
proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  original 
commissioners,  and  the  three  commissioners  so  appointed,  shall  be  sworn 
impartially  to  f'xa-mine  and  decide  the  said  questions  according  to  such 
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evidence  as  shall  respectively  be  laid  before  lh€m,  on  the  part  of  tbt? 
British  government  and  the  United  States.     The  said  commissioners  shall 

meet  at —  and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn   to  such  other  place  or 

places  as  they  shall  think  fit.  The  said  coinmissioneis,  or  a  tn;ijority  of 
them,  shall,  by  a  declaration  under  their  hands  and  seals,  determine  the 
boundary  aforesaid,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy;  and  decide  to  which  of  the  two  contracting  partifs  the  several 
islands  aforesaid  do  respectively  belong,  in  conformity  with  the  true  in 
tent  of  the  former  treaty  of  peace.  And  both  parties  agree  to  consider 
such  decision  as  final  and  conclusive. 

Article  IV.  Whereas  neither  that  point  of  the  high  lands  lying  (?iic 
north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  designated  in  the  former 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers,  as  the  north-we^t  angle  of  No- 
va Scotia,  nor  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  has  yet 
been  ascertained :  And  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  dominions  of  the  tuo  powers,  which  extends  from  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Crois. directly  north,  to  the  above  mentioned  northwest  angle 
of  Nova  Scotia;  thence,  along  the  said  high  lands,  which  divide  those 
rivers,  that  empty  themselves  into  tlie  river  St.  Laivrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Con- 
necticut river;  thence,  down,  along  the  middle  of  that  river,  to  the  for 
ty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  thence,  by  a  line  due  west,  on  said 
latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet 
been  surveyed;  It  is  agreed,  that,  for  these  several  purposes,  three  com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed, sworn,  (mutatis  mutandis)  and  authorized 
to  act  exactly  in  the  manner  directed  with  respect  to  those  mentioned  ici 

the  next  preceding  article;  the  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at 

and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  they 
shall  think  fit.  The  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
have  power  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  points  above  mentioned,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty  of  peace,  and  shall  cause 
the  boundary  aforesaid,  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the  riv- 
er Iroquois,  or  Cataraguy,  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  according  to  the 
said  provisions.  The  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
make  a  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and  annex  to  it  a  declaration,  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  certifying  it  to  be  the  true  map  of  the  said  boun- 
dary, and  particularizing  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  northwest  an- 
gle of  Nova  Scotia  ,  of  the  northwesternmost  ead  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  of  such  other  points  of  the  said  boundaryhas  they  may  deem  proper; 
and  both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  map  and  declaration  as  finally 
and  conclusively  fixing  the  said  boundar3^ 

Article  V.  Whereas  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace,  that ;  ortion  of 
the  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  where  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  strikes  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraguy,  to  the 
lake  Superior,  was  declared  to  be  along  the  middle  of  said  river,  into 
lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  until  it  strikes  the  com.mu- 
uication  by  waterbetween  that  lake  and  lake  Erie;o  thence,  along  the 
middle  of  said  communication,  into  lake  Erie;  through  the  middle  of 
said  lake  until  it  arriv  es  at  the  water  communication  into  the  lakcHuron.- 


insiance  at     °  InH    f  n  T     <=«'""^'^="'««>'^.  shall  meet,  ia  the  first 

orpia::;!;;;;;;;;  ,j;f^\7;-'-;--'j-'"'''-cho.herpiace 

of  then)  shall   l>v  -.Z  •  ,  commissioners,  or  a  majority 

-U  decide  to  wl.ich  ofthe  < 'v!,rt^;a:?it;^;,r,  e;^ 'ie^' I:!"?:.' 

S       ind    o,r    ?"^  ™'"^  "^  '™*  '■"•^"'  "^"-   'ormer  treaty  of 
S.ive  ''"     '  '^'"'   '<'™"»'<i"s"c!i  decision  as  tinal  and 

aia,  stare  their  decision  on  the  quest bns  thus  reff  ^^Pr^  t^  th^  j 

av  d/e^     «oods,andofsuch  other  points  of  the  said  boundary  as  they 

Si  atrronSTe.    '"'  """^  ^""^^  ^^-"^ '°  ^°-"'-  -^"  '''--- 

n^nlf'^i-^"'  ,'^,''*  '^'"''^  '""*'■'''  of  commissioners  mentioned  in  the 
"ary   :  d"f::"f"^''''i'  -P-'-ely,  have  power  to  appo.^lrsec 
dge^necesslrv    "^n^    s«ch  surveyors,  or  other  persons,  as  they  shall 
fifns  ofthe-Lt.      ""'ff  "'^  lhe.r  respective  declarations   and  de- 

.tv  fnd  to  tL!  "'/f  ^?  "'**"'  ""^  «?«■"=  °f  his  Britannic  Ma- 
m^d  fnd  ,?.?^  !°'^"'*  ^■"'''^  States,  who  may  be  respectively  an- 
e  lov'ernme  "4^  '"  "'r^^'  ">*  ''"^'"'^^  '''  "^^alf  of  Lir  cespee- 
e  governments      The  said  commissioners  shall  be  respectively  paid  in 

hi  eftv  ''^nd  an  t  ""'  "'^'  "'""^  ^"''^■'s'  of  th;  ratifications 
nis  treaty.     And  all  other  expenses  attending   the  said  commissions 


r^  •  4  5.r  cnrnp  being  previously 
shall  be  defrayed  Joi.Uy,  by  Ihe  two  P^'— ;,f  ^oL.iorre.s'  And  in 
asce.tained  and  allowed  by  ^"^'^'^"^ZZy.heeu.e,  Ihc  rlace 
the  c.se  of  death,  sickness,  res.gna      .   or  nec^.      /  j  ;„  ,he  ,,„,e 

of  every  ^-h  co:.auss.oner,  resT^ect    e  y,     ha^l^      J^^^^  _._^^,  ^„„,^i,, 

manner,  as  such  <^«'»'"'«''»""  "-^^A  .^^^n.  and  do  tl.e  samednfes 
sioner  shall  take  the  same  oath  or  a.h  man  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

It  is  further  aftreed  between  the  tuo  !'"  '^«  ' '"  J^j  ^  „g,,g  ;„  the  pos- 
islands  menfoned  ,n  any  of  the  preccd.ns  ^^^^^i  of  the  present 
sessionof  oneof  the  i-arltes  P"«''",";,,"°", .decision  of  any  of  the 
,var  between  the  two   conn.r.o.     .  ou  d  -   ^^^^.__.^_^^  ^,. ,,,  ,ther 

boards  of  cotnmiss.oners  afore.a.d,  *=';''  i„,„    ,     the  party  bav.ng 

party.allg,a„.sofh,ndsmaein^<n..^^ 

the  party  having  hiul  such  possession.  ^_^^  or£outh,(as 

AMictE  VIII.  It  .s  «S'-«^''.">"^;\  ;!;"';'•;  ;;  ..r  ,he  Lake  of  the 
the  case  may  be)  from  the  mos  '-^  «-  :^"  ;  ,^  ,,,  „,■„„,(,,  latitude, 
Woods. until  it   shallmtersectlneloty.n  .1.     a,  j  ,^i,h   the   I 

and  from  the  point  o*-t-'\ '.'f  "tr^'etce     .   'r  ajef.y's  territories 
said  parallel,  shall  be  '>>«  d.vdn^g  line  bet    ecnl.  J   /j^|^,_ ,,  j^,,  as 

and  those  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  "'f     »  ;'^f' ;;,„e,;  „„d  that  the 
their  sa.d   respective  terr.tones  extend   m   Ibat    i       ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^ 

.aid  line  shall,  to  that  extent,  form  "^  j'  f  ;f  „,,  ,„id' territories  of  i 
ty'ssaid  territories,  and  the  northern  bounda  y  '  ^"«     ^^„t  article  shall 

t:^PSBBh:ii.. » ..."  't 

,11  b..iaiii..  "s-«?r";"f,if ',,„,""....,  i.«B  ..iM  1" « 

hostilities .  ^^^i^„3  s^all  agree  to  desist  fra 

Provided  always,  that  such  tnbeso^^  subjects,  upon  tl 

Ull  hostilities  against  his  Bnlannic  Majesty  aua 
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AiLTicLE  X      His  Bntunnic  Majesty  and   (he  Uniled  Slates  shall   hv 
ART.CLE  il,     Each  [,a,  I V  shall  eiiectually  exclude  from  its  naval  an,I 

persons,  s„h,ectsof  eithc'r  pa.,,,  ^ho  shJz:!^';^:::;::^ 

.*.ps  or  vessels,  shall,   when  found  nithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other 

fheiim/ofT""'"'^'''.''™'''''"'   ""^^   be  demanded  within  J!l torn 

■    tne  lime  of  their  desertion 

l„ir    "'f  ""^,n'='r'y:!'e  demanded  or  taken  out  of  any  ship   or  vessel 
be    ng,ng  to  subjects  or  ci.,.e.s  of  any  of  the  parties,  by  Z   publ     or 

»y   of  such  0  her  party .     This  article  shall  continue  in   force  for  he 

dThere:;^,r:ff  ■  ,  ^""^'"^  'V"'^  arfcle  contained  shall  be  const™- 

AkZlIxu      ,/';''  ""''?"'  "'"  '■'^'"^  of  either  party. 

engaged       t  r  ag^lt  l-l'':  '^"""'"^""^  P"""  '''^"  ''-«^«-  ^<= 

paftifsshallTen^ "     ;:^  f^U-^Z!]'!^  7'"''  ""  ""^  «"■"  "^  "-^ 

mmnmm 

«  which  a.?ack?i.„ah^°hin,T,-^''*  '''  ""^  l^«'^''»'-«i<»>  "fthepow- 
danger  in  eXing,  '^ '  ^'at'onary,  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident 

tannfjMf^//";  u"  ''.^«f"'^  ""at  indemnity  shall  be  made  by  his  Bn. 
S"  suSr/h  I'.'  '"f '"*  "^"'*  ^""*''  States,  for  all  losses^  dam- 
FrrncelnT^  ''''';:''"""«'''*'«'«'»"  "«'"««■'  Great  Britain  a^d 
rfTrre^X'rZ^^^^  present  war,  by  reatoa 

)ther  irlZZ      f      K"'^'-  '^"'"™'' "'  condemnations  of  vessels  and 

a  rules  ot  the  law  ofnationg.    And  it  is  also  agreed,  that  indemni- 
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ty  sliallbemad^  by  each  of  the  contracting  parues,  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  other  party,  for  all  !o.^se?  -.^nd  damages  sustained  subse. 
quentto  the  commencement  of  the  pifsenf  war,  by  reason  of  the  seizure 
or  condemnation  of  the  vessels  or  caigoe?,  belonging  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  one  party, -.vhich,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  commerce, 
happened  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  to  be  in  the  ports  ot  the  oth- 
er partv;  and  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  unfortitied  towns,  and  the 
pillage  or  destruction  of  i>rivate  pioperty, and  the  enticement  and  carry- 
ing away  of  negroes,  contrary  to  the  known  and  established  rules  and 
usages  of  war  between  civilized  nations. 

Uis  agreed,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  indemnities  due 
by  each  contracting  party,  in  co;;fcYmily  with  the  provisions  of  this  arti- 
cle, commissioners  rhalfbe  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  one 
commissioner  shall  be  named  bv  his  Britannic  Bbncpty,  and  one  !y  the 
President  of  the  United  Stages,  by  r.nd  iviih  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  thereof;  and  the  said  iwo  commissioncri  shall  agree  in  the  choice 
of  a  third;  or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  shall  each  propose  one  person, 
and  of  the  two  names  so  proposed,  oi-e  shall  be  taken  by  lot,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  (he  two  original  commissioners,  and  the  three  commissioners 
thus  appointed,  shall  be  sworn,  and  authorized  and  empowered,  impar- 
tially, to  examine  into  all  such  claims  and  complaints,  and  to  determine 
the  indemnities,  which  may  be  justly  due  for  the  same. 

The  said  commissioners  shall   meet  at and  shall  have  power 

to  adjourn  to  such  other  place,  or  places,  as  they  shall  think  fit;  they 
shall  also  have  power  Jo  appoint  a  secretary,  swear  and  examine  witness- 
es, and  have  all  assistance  and  facilities  necessary  to  efi'ect  the  object  of 
their  appointment. 

The  award  of  the  said  commissioneis,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  in 
all  cases  be  final  and  conclusive,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  (he  claim,  and  as 
to  the  amount  of  (he  sum  to  be  paid  to  (he  claimant  and  claimants.  And 
his  Britannic  Majesty  imd  (he  United  States  agree  and  undertake  (o 
cause  the  sums  so  awarded  to  be  due  by  them,  respectively,  to  be  paid  in 
specie,  to  such  claimant  and  claimants  without  deduction,  and  at  such 
place  or  places,  time  or  times,  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the  commission- 
ers. 

Article  XIV.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  no  person  or  persons,  residing 
Tvithin  the  dominions  of  one  of  the  parties,  who  may  have  taken  part 
with  the  other  party,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  shall,  on  that  account,  be  prosecuted,  molested,  or  annoyed,  either 
in  his  person   or  property;  and  that  all  such  persons  disposed  to  remove 

into  the  dominions  of  the  other  parly,  shall  he  allowed  the  term  of 

months,  freely  to  sell  their  property,  of  every  nature  and  description 
whatsoever,  and  to  remove  accordingly. 

Article  XV.  This  treaty,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  ratified 
on  both  sides,  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall 
be  binding  on  both  parties,   and  the  ratifications  shall   be  exchanged  at 

in  the  space  of  •-     «       months  from  this  day,  or  sooner,  if  pos^ 

sible . 
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Ta  faith  n- hereof,  we^j   lL&    respective   pieuipotentiaries,  h.ive   signed 

thia  treaty,  ;ind  have  thereunto  aflixed  our  seals, 
Done  at  Ghent,  the —  day  of — — one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  fourteen. 


British  Note,  No.  7. 


The  undersigned  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  uote  and  project 
ofa  treaty  of  peace  prese'nted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
10th  instant. 

The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  convenient  course  for 
them  to  adopt  will  be  to  return  this  project  with  their  marginal  altera- 
tions and  suggestions  on  the  several  articles  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  existing  differences  between  the  two  governments  will  thus  be 
brought  more  immediately  in  vie'.v,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  by  confining  the 
discussions  to  one  project,  the  negotiations  may  sooner  be  brought  to  a 
favourable  conclusion.  The  fiist  part  of  the  lOth  article  appears  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  whole  of  it  altogether 
madmissible.  Though  his  majesty's  government  sincerely  hopes  that  a 
renewal  ofthe  war  between  his  majesty  and  the  United  States  may  be  far 
distant,  yet  the  undersigned  cannot  consent  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
as  to  what  shall  be  the  conduct  of  their  government,  if  such  a  war  should 
unfortunately  occur. 

With  respect  to  the  11th  and  12(h  articles,  his  majesty's  government 
has  strongly  manifested  its  sincere  disposition  to  the  speedy  restoration 
of  peace,  by  agreeing,  under  all  the  present  circumstances,  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  without  any  stipulation  on  the  points  to  which  these 
articles  relate.  No  advantage  can  arise  from  entering  into  discussions, 
upon  a  successful  result  of  which  the  American  plenipotentiaries  have 
stated,  more  than  once,  that  they  will  not  make  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  at  all  to  depend. 

With  respect  to  the  13th  article,  the  indemnifications  proposed  by  it, 
as  applied  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  war,  are  so  unprecedent- 
ed and  objectionable,  that  any  further'  perseverance  of  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  in  requiring  them,  is  not  anticipated  by  the  undersign- 
ed: if  however,  contrary  to  expectation,  indemnifications  of  this  kind 
should  be  required,  all  hope  of  bringing  the  negotiations  to  a  favourable 
issue  must  prove  abortive^.  The  undersigned  are  instructed  explicitly  to 
declare,  that  as  their  government  makes  no  claim  on  account  of  losses 
sustained  by  British  subjects  arising  out  of  a  war  declared  by  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  so  neither  can  their  government  agree  to  make  compen- 
sation  for  losses,  sustained  in  such  a  war  by  the  American  people. 

The  undersigned  are,  however,  willing  to  agree  to  a  stipulation  by 
which  it  shall  be  provided,  that  the  courts  of  justice  in  each  country  shall 
be  open  to  the  just  demands  of  the  respective  people,  and  that  no  ob- 
struction be  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  recovery  of  the  rights,  claims, 
or  debts,  of  any  kind  respectively  due  or  belonffing  to  them. 
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With  respect  io  'the  14th  article,  the  undersigned  do  not  concur  in  the 
necessity  for  any  such  stipulation  as  is  there  proposed. 

The  undersigned  think  proper  to  add,  that,  with  respect  to  particu- 
lar alterations  suggested  by  them  in  various  articles  of  the  project, 
they  are  ready  to  enter  into  such  explanations  as  may  be  required  of 
them,  with  the  sincere  desire  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  preten- 
tions bronc'ht  forward  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments 

The  undersigned  have  forborne  to  insist  upon  the  basis  of  7iti  posside- 
tis, to  the  advantage  of  which  they  consider  their  country  fully  entitled. 
But  shorJd  this  negoliaiicn  terminate  in  a  wa^  contrary  to  their  hopes 
and  jnst  expectations,  they  must  protest  against  any  clainn  or  demand 
being  urged  by  the  American  government  in  any  future  negotiation,  in 
consequence  of  the  facilities  which  his  majesty's  government  have  now 
shown  themselves  willing-  to  afford  to  the  speedy  restoration  of  peace. 

The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  re- 
view to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States  the  assurances  of  their 
high  consideration. 

GAMBIER, 

HENRY  GOULDBURN, 
WILLIAM  ADAMS. 
Qhent,  November  2CUi,  1314. 


Project  of  a  Treaty,  as  returned  by   the  British  to  the  American  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, 2Qth  November,  1814. 

Treaty  of  Peace   and  Amity,  between   his   Britanic  Majesty,  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  foUowing  marginal  remarJcs  and  altera-       His  Britannic  majesty  and  (he  United  States 

tions   were   made   and  proposed   by  the     of  America,  desirous  of  terminating  the  war 

British  plenipotentiaries.  which  has  unhapily  subsisted  between  the 

J^ote.    ft  is  proposed  to  omit  altogether     two  countries,  and  of  restoring,  upon  princi- 

the  woi-ds  that  are  underlined.  pies  of  perfect  reciprocity,  peace,  friendship, 

and  good  understanding,  betiveen  theno, 
have,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  their  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  his 
Britannic  majesty  on  his  part  has  appointed 
the  right  honourable  James  lord  Gambier, 
admiral  of  the  White  Squadron,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's fleet,  Henry  Gouldburn,  esq.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  William  Adams, 
esq.  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws;  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  ad- 
vice and  corfsent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  has 
appointed  John  Q.  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Henry  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert 
Gallatin,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who, 
'^  after  a  reciprocal  communication  of  their 

respective  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  articles. 
Article  i.  Article  I.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  uni- 

versal peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  United  States  and  between  their  re- 
spective countries,  territories,  cities,  towns, 
...    .    ,  and  people,  of  every  degree,  without  excep- 

a)  places  cr  t,gn  of  fi )  persons  or  places.    All  hostilities, 

l»>t!}  by.  flea  and  land)  shall  immediately 
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■■2)  after  the  excbange  of  the  ratifications  as 
herei)  after  mentioned. 

*lt  is  thought  more  advisable  that  the  pro- 
vision respecting  prisoners  of  war,  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  article:  the  draft 
of  an  article  on  this  subject  is  subjoitied. 
(.')  beloM^ing  to 
■2)  and  taiceu  by 
(8)  (f  the 

(4)  originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or 
places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon 
the  exchai.-2:e  of  the  ratifications  of  this  trea- 
ty. 

(5)  as  far  as  may  be  practicable. 


Article  II. 

'S)  shall  have  been  exchaQged^ 


''I)  exchange  of  the  ratifications 


{S)  the  period  of  the  exchange  of  the  latifi- 
catioDS, 


(9)  the  same  term  of for  all  parts  of 

the  Mediterranean, 


Article  III.  Whereas  it  was  stipulated 
by  the  second  article  in  the^treatv  of  peace  of 
1783,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States  should  comprehend  "all 
islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of 
the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  <^rora  the 
points  where  the  aforeaid  boundaries  between 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Flor- 
ida on  the  other,  shall,  respectively,  touch 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ,ex- 
cepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore 
have  been,  within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia:" 
And  whereas  claims  have  been  made  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  certain 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  said 
islands  are  claimed  as  belonging  to  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  as  having  been  at  the  time 
of.  and  previous  to,  the  aforesaid  treaty  of 
1183,  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia:  in  order,  therefore,  finally  to 
decide  upon  these  claims,  it  is  agreed  tliat 
they  shall  be  referred  to  two  commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner, 
viz:  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  onetby  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof, 
and  the  said  two  commissioners,  so  appoint- 
ed, shall  be  sworn  impartially  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  said  claims,  according 
to  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before  them 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
of  the  United  States  respectively.  The  said 


cease  (2)  ^11  prisoners  on  hcth  sides  shall  bt 
set  at  liberty*  AH  territory,  plac^^s.aiui  pos- 
sessions, Without  exception,  taken  by  (1)  eith- 
er party  from  (2)  the  other  during  the  war, 
or  which  may  be  t-iken  after  the  signing  of 
this  treaty,  shall  be  restored  without  delay, 
&,  wiihout  causing  any  destruction,  or  carry- 
ing a««ay  any  (3)  artillery  or  other  putslic  pro- 
property  ,or  any  slaves  or  o  ther  private  proper- 
ty,(4)  &  all  archives,  records,  deeds.and  pa- 
pers, either  o}' a  public  nature  or  belonging  to 
private  personS)  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,inay  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  offi- 
cers of  either  party,  shall  be  (5;  forthwith  re- 
atoredj  and  delivered  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties and  persons  to  whom  they  respectively 
belong. 

Article  II.  Imediattly  after  the  respec- 
tive ratifications  of  this  treaty,  (6)  orders 
shall  be  sent  to  the  armies,  «quadrODs,  officers, 
subjects,  and  citizens,  of  the  two  powers, 
to  cease  from  all  hostilities:  and  to  prevent 
all  causes  of  complaint,  which  migbtarise  on 
account  of  the  prizes  which  may  be  taken 
at  sea,  after  the  (7)  signing  of  this  treaty, 
it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that  the  vessels  and 
effects  which  may'  be  taken  in  the  Channel, 
and  in  the  North  Seas,  after  the  space  of 

■ from   (8)   that  of  Vm   signature 

hereof,  shall  be  restored  on  each  side;  that 

the   term  shall  be from  the 

Channel  and  the  North  Seas  to  the  Canary 
islands  inclusively  (9)  whether  in  the  ccean 

or  the  Mediterranean:  of fr^m  the 

said  Canary  Islands  to  the  equinoctial  line  or 

equator,  and  of • m  all  other  parts 

of  the  world  without  ixcepti^^.n. 

Article  III.  Whereas,  that  portion  of  the 
boundary  heticeen  the  dominiom  of  /us  Bri- 
tannic majesty  in  J^orlh  virnerica.  and  those 
of  the  United  States,  froin  tne  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  Croix  (as  the  said  mouth  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  commissioners  appointe(tf^H^S^.^ 
purpobe)  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  has  not  yet 
been  regulated  wid  determined:  ^ind  where- 
as, the  respeciive  rights  and  claims  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  of  tks  United  States,  to 
the  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passama- 
quoddy,  and  to  the  island  of  Grand  Menan, 
have  never  been  finally  adjusted  and  determin' 
edj  the  said  viands  being  claimed  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  as  lyin^  within  twenty 
leagues  of  their  shores,  and  south  -fa  line 
drawn  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  rfr.'r 
St.  Croix,  and  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic 
■majesty,  as  having  been,  at  or  before  the  for- 
mer treaty  of  peace,  between  the  two  countries, 
loithin  the  limits  of  the  province  of  J^ova  Sco- 
tia. In  order,  therefore,  finally  to  decide 
these  several  questions,  it  is  agreed  that  they 
shall  be  referred  to  three  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  in  the  folloicing  manner,  viz:  ono 
commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  and  one  by  the  President  ofth? 
United  Stales,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  said  two 
commissioners  shnll  have  power  to  choose  a 
third,  andif  they  cannot  agree  they  shall  each 
propose  one  person,  and  of  the  two  names,  so 
proposed,  one  shall  be  drawn  by  lot,  in  the 
pre<ience  of  the  two  original  commissioners^ 
and  the  thres  commissioners,  so  appointed. 
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commissioners  shall  lueei  ui ,  and  shall 

have  power  to  adjourn  in  swch  other  place, 
or  places,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  The  said 
commissioners  shall,  by  a  declaration  or  re- 
port, under  their  hands  and  seals,  decide  to 
which  of  the  two  contracting  parlies  the  se- 
veral islands  aforesaid  do  respectively  be- 
long, in  confornaity  ivith  the  true  intent  of 
the  said  treaty  of  peace  of  1703:  and  if  the 
said  commissioners  sholl  agree  in  their  de- 
cision, both  parties  shall  consider  such  de- 
tssion  as  final  and  coutiusive. 

It  ia  further  agreed,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  two  couiinissioners  differing  upon  ail,  or 
any,  of  the  matters  so  referred  to  them,  crin" 
the  event  of  both,  or  either  of  the  said  com- 
missioners refusing,  or  declining,  or  wilfully 
omitting,  to  act  as  such,  they  sliall  make, 
jointly  or  separately,  a  report,  or  repoits,  as 
xvcU  to  the  iroverniiient  of  his  CritsnnJc  ma- 
jesty as  to  that  cf  the  United  States,  stating, 
la  detail,  the  points  on  which  they  differ, 
and  the  grounds  upon  uhich  their  respec- 
tive opinicns  have  lot  a  formed  3  or  the 
grounds  upon  which  they,  cr  cither  of  them, 
have  so  refused,  dec'iiiied,  cr  omitted  to  aci. 
And  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  govern- 
nricnl  of  the  United  Statts,  hereby  agree  to 
refer  the  report,  cr  reports  of  the  said  com- 
inissioners,  (0  some  friendly  sovereign  or 
state,  to  be  then  named  for  that  purpose,  and 
who  shall  be  requested  to  decide  on  the  dif- 
ferences which  may  be  G;atcd  in  the  said  re- 
port, or  reports,  or  upon  the  repctt  of  one 
commissioner,  together  with  the  g/ounds 
upon  which  the  other  commissioner  shall 
have  so  refused,  declined,  or  omitted  to  act, 
as  the  case  maj'  be.  And  if  the  commis- 
sioner 30  refiising,  declining,  or  »mi'ting  to 
act,  shall  also  wilfully  omit  to  state  tli'; 
grounds  upon  which  he  has  so  done  in  such 
manner  that  the  said  statement  may  be  re- 
ferred to  such  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  such  other  commis- 
sioner, then  such  sovereign,  or  state,  shall 
decide,  exparte,  upon  the  said  report  alone. 
And  his  Britannic  msjesty,  and  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  engage  (0  consi- 
der the  decision  of  such  friendly  sovereign 
or  state,  to  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  the 
matters  so  referred. 
Artic':<e  IY. 


shall  he  sworn  impart'uilly  ti>  examine  and  dc" 
cide  the  said  questions,  according  to  such  evi- 
dence as  chuU  respectively  be  laid  before  them 
on  the  part  of  the  Biiti^h  goiemment,  and  oj 
the  United  Stales.     The  said  commissioners 

shall  meet  at ,  and  shall  have  power 

to  adjoiirn  to  such  other  place,  or  places,  as 
they  shall  think  jit.  The  said  commissioners, 
or  a  raajorily  of  them,  shall,  by  a  declaratioit 
tmder  their  hands  and  scuts,  defennine  the 
oonndary  aforesaid  from  the  month  of  the 
river  St.  Croix  to  the  Bay  of  Fundi;,  and  de- 
cide to  \{}hich  of  the  two  contracting  purties  the 
several  islands  aforesaid  do  respectively  belongs 
in  confirmity  ivi'h  the  true  intent  of  the  for- 
mer treaty  0}  peace.  And  both  parties  agree  to 
consider  such  decision  as  final  and  conchc- 
sive. 


(1)  two. 


Article  IV.  Wheiea«,  neither  that  point 
of  the  Highlands  lying  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  and  designa- 
ted in  the  former  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  two  powers  as  the  northwest  angle  of  Ne- 
va Scotia,  nor  the  northwcsternmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river,  has  yet  been  ascertained ; 
and  whereas  that  part  of  the  boundary  line  le 
tween  the  dominions  of  thetwopowers,which 
extends  from  the  source  of  the  river  St. 
Croix  directly  north  to  the  nbove  mention- 
ed northwest  angle  of  N.  Scotia;  thence, 
along  the  said  Highlands,  which  divide  those 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  rrver 
St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  the norlhwesternmost head 
of  Connecticut  river;  thence,  down  along 
the  middle  of  that  rivet  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude;  thence,  by  a  line  due 
west,  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the 
river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraguy,  has  not  yet 
been  surveyed.  It  is  agreed  that,  for  these 
several  purposes   three  (1)  commissioners 
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(2)  unless  atherwiie  spedfied  io  tl^  pre- 
;iit  article. 


3)  cf  1733. 


(4)  And,  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  com- 
ttiissioneis  diirerias;,  or  both  or  either  of 
iliem  refusing,  decliiiiiag,  or  wilfully  omit- 
ting to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or 
statementa,  shall  be  made  by  them,  or  either 
of  them;  and  such  reference  to  a  friendly 
sovereign  or  state  shall  be  made,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  ar- 
ticle is  contained,  and  in  as  full  a  manner  as 
Lf  the  same  was  herein  repca-ted. 
Article  V. 


1)  doubts. 

2)  two. 


(3)  unles"  otherwise  specified  in  fcis  pre- 
icnt  ai-ticle. 


.'4)  report  o> 


-1)  said  treaty  of  1783. 

(2)  designation  and 

(3)  And  in  the  event  of  the  seid  two  com- 
missiooers  differing,  or  both  or  either  of 
theai  refu2i»5,  cteclioirg,  or  willfully  omi- 


shall  be  appointed,  sivorn,  (mutal^s  mutant 
liis)  and  authorized  to  act  exactly  in  tba 
manner  directed  with  respect  to  those  men- 
tioned in    the  next  preceding  article.  (2> 

The  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at , 

and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  suclx 
other  place  or  places  as  they  shall  think  fit- 
The  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  shall  have  power  fo  asceitam  and  de- 
termine the  points  above  mentioned,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  said  trea- 
ty of  peace,  (S)  and  shall  cause  the  bounda- 
ry aforesaid,  from  the  source  of  the  river  St. 
Croix  to  the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraguy,  to 
be  surveyed  and  marked  according  to  the 
said  provisions. 

The  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of 
tliem,  shall  make  a  map  of  the  said  bounda- 
ry, and  annex  to  it  a  declaration,  under 
their  hands  aud  seals,  certifying  it  to  be  the 
true  map  of  the  said  boundary,  and  particu- 
larizing the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  the 
northv.'esternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river, 
and  of  such  otherpointsof  the  said  bounda- 
ry as  they  may  deem  proper  ;  and  both  par- 
ties agree  to  consider  such  map  and  declar- 
ation as  finally  and  conclusively  fixing  the 
said  boundary.  (4) 

Article  V.  Whereas,  by  the  former 
treatj' of  peace,  that  portion  of  the  boundary 
oftific  United  States,  from  the  poitit  where 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude  strikes 
the  river  Iroquois,  or  Cataraguy,  to  the  Lake 
Superior,  was  declared  to  be  along  the  mid- 
dle of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario,  through 
the  middle  of  said  Lake  until  it  striijes  tjxc 
communication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  lake  Erie;  thence,  along  the  middle  cl 
said  communication,  into  Lake  Erie,  through 
the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the 
water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron; 
thence,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  ti> 
the  water  communication  between  that  lake 
and  lake  Superior;  And  whereas  doubts 
have  arisen  what  was  the  middle  of  the  said 
river,  lakes,  and  water  communications,  and 
whether  certain  islands,  lying  in  the  same, 
were  within  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
majesty,  or  of  the  United  States:  In  order, 
therefore  >  finally  to  decide  these  questions,  (1) 
they  shall  be  referred  to  (2)  three  commis- 
sioners, to  be  appointed,  sworn,  {mutatismic- 
tandis)  and  authorized  to  act  exactly  in  the 
manner  directed  with  respect  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  next  preceding  article.  (3)  The 
said  commissioners  shall  meet,  in  the  first 

instance,  at ,  and  shall  have  power  to 

adjourn  to  such  other  place  or  places  as  they 
shall  think  fit.  The  said  commissioners,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  shall,  by  a  (4)  declara- 
tion, under  their  hands  and  seals,  designate 
the  boundary  through  the  said  river,  lakes, 
and  water  communications,  and  decide  to 
which  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  sev- 
eral islands  lying  within  the  said  rivers, 
lakes,  and  water  communications,  do  res- 
pectively belong.in  conformity  with  the  true, 
intent  of  the  (1)  former  treaty  of  peace;  and 
both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  (2.)  d'- 
cisioa  as  final  and  conclusive.  (8) 


2ti 


ling  to  act,  such  reports,  declarations,  or 
statements,  shall  be  made  by  tbeiri;  or  eith* 
cr  of  them;  and  such  relerer.ce  to  a  frien-lly 
sovereign  or  btate  shall  be  made,  in  all  re- 
spects, as  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  arti- 
cle is  contoined,  and  iu  as  hi'l  a  mannef 
'as  if  the  same  was  Uereiii  repeated. 
Article  VI. 
(4)  tivo 


(5)  of  1783. 


(6)  of  1783. 

(7)  report  or. 

(1)  points, 

(2)  parts  of. 

(3)  designation  and. 

(4)  And  in  the  event  of  the  said  two  oom- 
missioners  differing,  or  both  or  either  of 
them  refusing,  deciiuing,  or  ivUfully  omit- 
ting to  act,  such,  reports,  dfcclaratior.s,  or 
statements,  shall  be  wade  by  them,  or  eith- 
er of  them;  and  such  refCTence  to  a  friendly 
soverfign  or  state  shall  be  made  ii)  all  re- 
apects  as  in  the  Irxtter  part  of  the  third  article 
is  coi'tiined,  a'ld  in  a.*  fail  a  maauer  as  if  the 
same  was  herein  repeated. 

Article  Vii 

(5)  tv/o. 


(6)  all. 
(1)  reports. 

(8)  statements. 

(9)  and. 


(iO)  contracting. 
il)  equally 


Article  VI.  It  is  i'urther  sgrced,  tha' 
the  said  (4)  T-st  mentioned  ccmmissionere, 
after  they  shall  have  executed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  preceding  article,  shall 
be,  and  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  are  here- 
by authorized,  upon  theiroaths,  iinpartialiy 
to  fix  and  determine,  according  to  the  true 
intent  of  the  said  former  treaty  of  peace,  (5) 
that  part  ofthe  boundary  bet'.vecn  the  domin- 
ions of  the  two  powers  which  extends  from 
the  water  communication  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  Lake  Superior,  to  the  most  north- 
western point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  to 
decide  to  which  ofthe  two  parties  the  sever- 
al islands  lying  in  the  lakes,  water  commu- 
nications, and  rivers,  forming  the  said  boun- 
dary, do  respectively  Iclong,  in  conformity 
with  the  true  intent  of  the  said  former  treaty 
of  peace,  (6)  and  to  cause  such  parts  of  the 
said  boundary,  as  require  it,  to  be  surveyed 
and  marked.  The  said  commissioners  or  a 
majorily  of  ther.i,  shall,  by  a (7)  declaradov, 
under  their  hands  and  seats,  designate  the 
boundary  aforesaid,  state  their  decision  cu 
the(l)  questions  thus  referred  to  them,  aud 
particularize  the  latitude  and  longitude  ofthe 
most  northwestern  point  ofthe  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  of  such  other  (2) points  en  the 
said  bouudary,  as  they  may  deem  proper; 
and  both  parties  agree  to  consider  such  •(3) 
decision  as  final  and  conclusive.  (4) 


Article  VII.  The  seTeral  boards  of  (5) 
commissioners  mentioned  in  the  four  prece^ 
dioR  articles,  shall  respectively  have  power 
to  appoint  a  secretary,  and  to  employ  such 
surveyors,  or  other  pf rsons,  as  they  shaU 
judge  necessary.  Duplicates  of  (6)  their 
respective  (7)  declarations  (8)  and  decisions 
ofthe  statement  (9)  of  their  accounts,  and  of 
the  journal  of  theirproceedings,  shall  be  de» 
livered  by  them  to  the  agents  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  and  to  the  agents  ofthe  United 
States,  wlio  may  be  respectively  appointed 
and  authorized  to  manage  the  business  in  be- 
half of  their  respective  goTcrnments.  The 
said  commissioners  shall  be  respectively  paid 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  ageed  bet»veea 
the  two  (10)  parties,  such  agreement  beingto 
be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the 
I'atifications  of  this  treaty  and  all  othtr  ex- 
penses attending  the  said  commissions,  shall 
be  defrayed  (I)  jointly  by  the  two  parties,  tfiG 
same  b:Ang  previously  ascertained  and  allowed 
by  the  majority  ofthe  commissioners.  A  nd  in  the 
case  of  death,  sickness,  resignation,  or  necess» 
ary  absecce,  the  place  of  every  e'JcU  comm.-j:- 
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(2)  contracticj 


(3)  or  of  the  sorercign  or  state  so  referred 
to,  as  in  macy  of  the  piecediDg  articles  con- 


Caiaed. 


Article  VIII.  If  is  agreed  that  a  line, 
drawn  due  wnst,  from  ttie  Lake  of  tbe 
Woods,  along  V.Ui  49th  parallel  of  north  la- 
titude, shall  be  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween his  Britannic  majesty's  territories  and 
those  of  the  United  States,  to  the  westward 
of  the  said  Lake,  so  far  us  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  extend  in  that  quarter; 
and  the  said  line  shall,  to  that  extent,  form 
the  southern  boundary  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's territories,  and  the  nonhf-rn  bounda- 
ry of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
it  bein?  always  distinctly  understood,  ti:at 
nothing  in  the  present  article  shall  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  or  to  territories  belonsi».)g  to, 
or  claimed  by,  eidier  party,  on  the  continent 
of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains. [And  it  is  further  cgreed,  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  majesty  shall,  at  all 
times,  have  accesc  from  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty's territories,  by  land  or  inland  naviga- 
tion, into  the  aforesaid  territories  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  the  river  Vlississippi,  with 
their  goods,  eflects,  and  merchandise,  and 
that  his  Britannic  majesty's  fubjects  ehall 
have  and  enjoy  the  free  navigaticu  o  ithc 
said  river.] 

Article  IX. 

Approved. 


SI.:  er,  resp'"ctively,  shall  be  supplied  in  the 
same  majintr  a,  sucU  co;ninissivMcr  was  first 
appointed;  and  the  new  commissioner  shali 
take  the  same  oath,  or  atiirmation,  and  do 
the  same  duties. 
It  is  further  agreed  between  the  two  (2)  par- 
ties, that,  in  caseanyoftuejslaads  mentioned 
iu  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  which  vvtre 
in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  parties,  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  pieseiU  ivarbe- 
twe£n  the  two  countries,  should  bv  the  de- 
cision of  any  of  the  boarus  of  commissioners 
aforesaid,  (4)  fall  within  the  dominions  of 
the  other  party,  all  grants  of  lands  male 
prcFious  to  tnat  time,  by  the  party  ha\ing 
had  such  possession,  shall  be  as  valid,  as  if 
such  island  or  islands  had,  by  such  decision 
or  decisions,  been  adjudged  to  be  within  the 
dominions  cf  the  party  having  had  such  pos- 
session. 

Article  VIII.  It  is  agreed  that  a  I'le, 
draun  due  north  or  south,  (as  the  case  may 
be)  from  the  most  norihivestern  pobd-if  the 
Lake  vf  the  JVocds,  until  it  shall  i.  iter  sett  ihe 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  point  of  such  intersection  due  westy 
along  and  with,  the  saidparallel,  shall  be  ths 
dividing  line  between  his  maje:ty's  territories 
aid  those  of  lac  United  States,  to  the  xcedward 
of  the  said  Lake,  as  far  as  their  said  respec- 
tive territories  extend  in  that  quaner;  and 
that  the  said  line  shall,  to  that  extent,  frm 
the  siuthernboundary  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty's said  territories,  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  said  territories  of  the  United  !!)' aces:  pro- 
videdmlhat  nolhim;  in  tht  p-esent  article  shall 
be  construed  to  extend  to  the  Northwest  Coast 
of  Jin^ erica,  or  to  the  terriiorie'>  belonging  to^ 
or  claimed  by ,  either  p'trty,  on  the  continent  of 
Jlmerica,  t.o  the  icestii-ard  of  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains, 


Article  IX.  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica engage  to  put  an  end,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty,  to  hos- 
tilities with  all  the  tribes  or  nations  of  Indi- 
ans with  whom  they  may  be  at  war,  at  the 
time  of  such  ratification,  and  fortnwith  tores- 
tore  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  respectively, 
all  the  possessions,  rights,  and  privileges, 
which  they  may  have  cujoyed,  or  been  en- 
titled to,  in  1811,  previous  to  suca  hostilities: 
Provided  always,  thatsucj  tiioes  or  nations 
shall  agree  to  desist  frum  all  hostiliues 
against  the  United  States  o(  ..merica,  their 
citizens,  and  subjects,  upon  the  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty  being:  notified  to  suc- 
trjbes  or  nations,  and  shah  so  desist  accor- 
dingly. And  his  iiritaanic  majesty  engages 
on  his  part,  to  put  an  end,  immediately  after 
theratificatio.i  ri  the  prese;jt  triti;) ,  to  hos- 
tilities with  all  tje  tribes  or  nations  of  Indi- 
ans with  wliom  he  may  be  at  war,  at  the 
time  of  such  r  tification,  and  fDrthwuh  to 
restore  to  such  trues  or  Mations,  re:;pectivsly, 
all  tae  possessions,  ngijis,  and  privileges 
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liiadmissiblec. 


Article  X< 


AAeicle  XIL 


AtniciKXiV? 
IifadmJssiWc.'' 


which  tiAC'y  may  Lave  CHfoyod  cr  beec  eti{:# 
tied  to  in  1311,  previous'to  such  hostilities-: 
Provided  always,  that  such  tribes  or  nations 
shall  agree  to  desist  from  all  hostilities 
against  bis  Britannic  majesty  and  his  sub- 
jects, upon  the  ratification  of  the  present  trea- 
V  being  notified  to  such  tribes  or  nations,  and 
fhall  so  desist  accordingly. 

Article  X.  His  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  United  States  shall,  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  restrain  the  Indians  living  with- 
in their  respective  d-onninions  from  commit- 
ting hostilities  against  the  territory,  citizens, 
or  subjects,  of  the  other  party.  And  both 
powers  also  agree  and  mutually  pledge  them- 
selves, if  at  any  time  war  should  unhappily 
break;;out  between  thcnj,  not  to  enjploy'any 
Indians,  nor  to  admitof  their  aid  and  co-oper- 
ation in  the  prosecution  of  the  ivar  against 
the  ojhcr  party. 

Article  XI.  Each  party  shall  eflTtctually 
exclude  from  its  navfc!  and  commercial  ser- 
vice, all  seamen,  seafaring,  or  other  persons, 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the *other  party,  not 
naturalized  by  the  respective  governments  of* 
the  txvo  parties  before  the day  of . 

Seamen,orotherpersons,  subjects  of  either 
party,  who  shall  desert  from  public  or  private 
ships  or  vessels,  shall,  when  found  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  party,  be  surrender- 
ed, provided  they  be  demanded  within 

from  the  time  of  their  desertion. 

No  person  whatever  shall,  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of  eitber 
party,  be  demanded,  or  taken  out  of  any  ship 
or  vessel  belonging  to  subjects  or  citizens  ;of 
any  of  the  parties,  by  tbe  piildic  or  private 
armed  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to,  or  in 
the  service  of,the  other,  unless  such  person  be 
at  the  time,  in  the  actual  employment  of  ajiX 
enemy  of  such  other  party. 

This  article  shall  continue  in  force  for  the 

term  of years.    Nothing  in  this  article 

contained  shall  be  construed  thereafter  to  af- 
fect or  impair  the  rights  of  either  party. 

Article  XII.  If  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  a  war 
against  any  third  power,  to  which  war  the 
other  of  the  parties  shall  remain  neutral,  it 
is  agreed  that  every  vessel  of  the  neutral  par- 
ty sailing  for  a  port  or  place  belonging  to  ih^ 
enemy  of  the  belligerent,  without  knowing 
that  the  same  is  besieged,  blockaded,  or  in- 
vested, may  be  turned  away  from  such  port 
or  place,  but  shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her 
cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  confiscated,  un- 
less, after  such  notice,  she  shall  again  at- 
tem{it  to  enter;  but  she  shall  he  permitted 
Id  go  to  any  other  port  or  place  she  may 
think  proper.  Nor  shall  aiiy  vessel  or  goods 
of  either  party,  that  may  have  entered  into 
such  port  or  place  before  the  same  was  be- 
sieged, blockaded,  or  invested,  by  the  other, 
and  be  found  therein  after  the  reduction  or 
surrender  of  such  place,  be  liable  to  confisca- 
tion, but  shall  be  restored  to  the  proprietor* 
thereof:  and,  in  order  to  determine  what  char- 
acterizes a  blockaded  port,  that  denominatioa 
is  given  only  to  a  port  where  there  is,  bj 
the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it 
with  ships  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  an 
evident  danger  in  entering. 
AuxjcLE  XUl .    It  is  agreed  that  iadeixrni* 
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<y  shall  be  msrlaby  hjs  Bnhnnfc  maiesty  to 
the  citizens  ortbe  t'oiud  States,  for  all  in?sps 
and  damages  sustained  by  them  during  (ha 
late  war  between  Great  Sritaiu  and  Francf , 
and  prior  to  the  commencenicnt  of  the  pres- 
ent nar,  by  reason  of  irrcguiar  or  illegal  cap- 
tures, seizures,  or  condemnations  oi  vessHs 
and  other  property,  uader  colour  of  autlK'rity, 
contrary  to  the  kaoivn  and  estabiisbcd  rules 
of  the  law  of  nations.  And  it  is  also  agreed 
that  indemnity  shall  be  made,  by  each  of  ths 
coatracting  parties,;to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
01  the  other  party,  for  all  losses  and  damage, 
sustained  subsequent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  by  reason  of  thestizare 
or  condemnation  of  the  vessels  or  cargoes, 
belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the 
other  party,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
commerce,  happened,  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  to  be  m  the  ports  of  the  other 
party;  und  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  un- 
fortified towns,  and  the  pillaje  or  destruction 
of  private  property,  and  the  enticement 
and  carrying  away  of  negroes,  contrary 
to  theknowu  and  established  rules  and  usa- 
ges of  war,  between  civilised  nations. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
znining  the  indemnities  due  by  each  contrac- 
ting party,  in  conformity  with  the  previsioDS 
of  chis  article,  commissioners  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, in  the  following  manner,  rlz:  cue 
commissioner  shall  be  named  by  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  a^d  one  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  (hereof;  and  the  said 
two  commissioners,  shall  dgreein  the  choice 
Oi  a  third;  or,  if  they  cannot  agree,  they  shall 
each  propose  oj;e  person,  and  of  the  two 
r:^mes  so  prcposed.one  shall  be  taken  by  lot,ia 
.iie  prec.ence  of  the  two  origiQalcomraissioD- 
crs,  and  the  three  commissioncrs,thu3  appoint- 
etl.  shaii  be  sworn  and  authorized  and  empow- 
ered,!, impartially,  to  examine  into  all  such 
cmims  and  complaints,  and  to  determine  the 
indemnities  which  may  be  justly  dus  for  the 
,  fiame. 

The  said  commissioners  shall  meet  at , 

and  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  sucholh. 

^l  ^n  °^  P'**^^^  ^^  ^^^^y  ^'^^"  '^'"'^  fi*:  <^«y 
shall  also  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary 
swear  and  examine  witnesses,  and  have  all 
assistance  and  facilities  necessary  to  effect 
the  object  of  their  appointment. 

The  award  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  final 
and  conclusive,  both  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
claim  and  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  claimant  and  claimants;  and  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  the  U.  States  agrea 
and  undertake  to  cause  the  sums  so  awarded 
to  be  due  by  them,  respectively,  to  be  paid 
in  specie,  to  such  claimant  and  claimants, 
without  deduction,  and  at  such  place  or  places, 
time  or  tiroes,  as  shall  be  awarded  by  the 
commissioners. 
Article  XIV.  Article  XIV.    It  is  also  agreed,  that  no 

Inadmissible.  person  or  persons,  residing  within  the  domin- 

♦  ions  ofoneof  the  parties,  who  may  have  ta- 

ken part  with  the  other  party  in  the  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
shall,  on  that  account,  be  prosecuted,  moles- 
ted, or  annoyed,  either  in  his  person  or  pro- 
^rty;  and  that  all  such  persons  disposed  to 
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remove  into  tlie  domiinons  of  the  other  pai-iy 

shall  be  allowed  the   term  of nienths 

freely  to  sell  their  property,  of  every  nature 
and  description  whatsoever,  add  to  remove 
accordingly. 
Article  XV..  Article  XV.    This  treaty,  when  the  same 

eball  have  been  ratified  on  hoth  sides,  and  the 
respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged, 
shall  be  binding  en  both  parties,  and  the  rat- 

(1)  Washington,  with    all   practicable  de-     ifications  shall  be   exchanged  at  (1) in 

epatcb.  the  space  of —   months    from  this  day,  or 

(2)  practicable.  sooner  if  possifct'e  (2) 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  pleni- 
potentiaries, have  signed  this  treaty,  and 
have  thereunto  aiTised  our  seals. 

Done  at  Ghent,  the -dayof  — ■ —  one 

thousand  eight  huudred  and  fourteen. 

True  copy  of  tlie  project  submitted  by  the  American  to  the  British 
minister?,  and  also  of  the  marginal  changes,  propositions,  and  remarks, 
made  by  the  latter  on  returning  their  answer  to  the  American  mmisters' 
note,  communicating  said  project  of  a  treaty. 

'  b  I  ^    HUGHES,  Jro 

Secretary  American  Mission  extraorciiuary; 


Draft  ofariicle  to  be  inserted  immediately  after  article  2d  of  the  American 

project.^ 
All  prisoners  of  war  taken  on  either  side,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea, 
shall  be  restored  as  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  ratifications  of  this 
treaty  shall  have  been  exchanged,  on  their  paying  the  debts  which  they 
may  have  contracted  during  their  captivity.  The  two  contracting  par- 
ties respectively  engage  to  discharge,  in  specie,  the  advances  which 
may  have  been  made  by  the  other,  for  the  sustenance  and  mamtenance 
of  such  prisoners. 


Jimerican  No.  7 ,  in  reply  to  British  No.  7. 

Ghent,  30th  Nov.  1814. 

The  undersigned  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  note  of  the  Bri 
tish  plenipotentiaries  of  the  26th  instant,  together  with  their  marginal 
alterations  and   suggestions,  on  the  several  articles  of  the  project  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  proposed  by  the  undersigned. 

The  undersigned  consent  that  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
be  substituted  to  that  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  as  the  time  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  for  regulating  the  periods  after  which  prizes 
at  sea  shall  be  restored  :  it  being  understood  that  measures  shall  be  adop- 
ted for  a  speedy  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  that  the  periods  in  the 
second  article  shall  be  fixed  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  this  altera- 
tion. 

The  undersigned  will  also  agree  to  the  new  article  respecting  prison- 
ers, and  to  the  mode  of  reference  proposed  by  the  British^pleuipotentia- 
*Proposcd  by  the  BritiBh  raiiusters. 
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nes  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  articles,  instead  of  tha 
which  had  heen  proposed  by  the  undersigned.  But,  iu  order  to  prevent 
delay,  they  will  suggest  that  a  tinje  be  fixed,  within  which  the  commis- 
sioners shall  make  their  decisions  and  reports. 

The  undersigned  will  decline  insisting  upon  the  10th,  12th,  and  14th 
articles,  and  upon  so  much  of  the  13th  article  as  relates  to  indemnities 
for  losses  and  damages  sustained  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war.  They  wish  to  discuss  the  cases  of  vessels  and  property,  in 
port  when  war  was  declared  or  known  ;  and  have  the  honour  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  provision  made  in  that  respect  by  the  United  States.  They 
will  also  waive  the  residue  of  that  (the  13th)  article,  and  the  11th  arti- 
cle, it  being  understood  that  the  rights  of  both  powers  on  the  subject 
of  seamen,  and  the  claims  of  the  citizens  and  subjecrs  of  the  two  contrac- 
ting parties,  to  indemnities  for  losses  and  damages  sustained  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  shall  not  be  effected,  or  impaired,  by  the 
omission  iu  the  treaty  of  any  specific  provision  with  respect  to  those  two 
subjects. 

In  forbearing  to  insist  upon  the  discussion  of  subjects  deeply  involving 
interests  important  to  their  country,  and  upon  which  the  undersigned 
view  the  proposals  offered  by  them  for  consideration  as  founded  on  princi- 
ples the  most  moderate  and  conciliatory,  they  give  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  anxious  wish  of  their  government  that  the  negotiation  should 
be  brought  to  a  happy  issue. 

Sincerely  participating  in  the  desire  expressed  by  the  British  plenipo^ 
tentiaries,  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  both  govern- 
ments on  the  few  subjects  remaining  tor  discussion,  the  undersigned  have 
also  assented  to  most  of  the  alterations,  proposed  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, to  those  parts  of  the  project  which  they  have  not  entirely  re^ 
jected.  0:^[To  some  of  these  alterations  the  undersigned  are  compels 
ed  by  their  duty  to  object.  They  have  already  staled,  and  now  repeat, 
that,  whilst  requiring  of  Great  Britain  no  sacrifice  whatever,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  not  authorized  the  undersigned  to  agree 
to  any  stipulation  involving  any  cession  of  the  territory,  or  the  derefc 
tion  of  any  of  the  essential  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

The  objections  of  the  undersigned  are  to  one  of  the  alterations  sag- 
gested  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  in  the  first  article;  to  some  parts 
of  the  preamble  of  the  third  article;  and  to  the  eighth  article;]  and 
they  have  also  some  other  verbal  alterations  to  suggest.  They  request 
a  conference,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  suit  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  those  points,  and  of  agreeing  on  the 
places  and  times  left  in  blank  in  several  of  the  articles. 

The  undersigned  renew  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  the  assurance 
of  their  high  consideratioo.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

J.  A.  BAYARD, 
HENRY  CLAY, 
JONATHAN  RUSSELL, 

^  ,^  ^,    .  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

A  0  the  Plenipotentjanea  of  his  Britannic 

mfljeaty,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


Extract  of  a  la-^^  of  the  United  States  pushed  July  Gth,  lbl2. 

"Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  Uni'ted 
States  he,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  to  give,  at  any  time,  within  si^r 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  passports  for  the  safe  transportation 
-of  any  ship  or  other  property  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  which 
is  Eoiv  withiii  the  limits  of  the  United  States.'- 


Briiish  Note  Ko.  8. 
The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to   acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
note  addressed  to  theai  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  their  request  lora  conference,  shall  be  happy  to  receive  themi 
at  the  Chartrenx  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  undersigned  request  the  American  plenipotentiaries  to  accept  tbf- 
assurance  of  their  high  cocsiden-ction. 

GAMBIER, 

HENRY  GOULDBURN, 
WILLIAM  ADAMS. 
Gheiit,  Ncy.  SOth,  1S14. 


Vrotocolofacoiferaice,  held  the  1st  Decemucr,  1314,  cii  Ghent. 
At  a  conference  held  this  day,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  proposed 
the  following  alterations   in  their  project,  as   amended   by  the  British 
plenipotentiaries. 

1.  In  article  1st,  strike  out  the  alteration  consisting  of  the  words '-be- 
Jonging  to,  and  taken  by,"  and  preserve  the  original  reading,  viz:  "ta- 
ken by  either  party  from  the  other.*' 

This  alteration  was  objected  to  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  and  af- 
ter some  discussion;  reserved  by  them  for  the  consideration  of  their  gov- 
ernment. 

2.  Transpose  alteration  consisting  of  the  words  «orig"nalIy  captured 
in  (he  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  upon  the  ex.- 
change  cf  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,"  after  the  words  "public  proper- 
ty." 

Agreed  to  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries. 

3.  Article  2d.  The  term  to  be  fifteen  days  in  the  Channe!,  in  the 
North  Seas-,  in  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  equinoctial  line  or 
equator,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterratiean.  Two  months  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  to  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  three  months 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  lieu  of  this  alteration,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed  the 
following,  viz.  '-That  all  vessels  and  effects  which  may  be  taken  after  the 
space  of  12  days  from  the  period  of  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratifications, 
puon  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  North  America,  from  the  latitude  of  23 
deg.  north,  to  the  latitude  of  47  deg.  north  and  as  far  eastward  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  as  the  65  deg.  cfncst  longitude  from  the  meridian  of 
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Greenwich,  shaii  be  restored  on  each  side.  That  the  term  shall  be  thir- 
ty days  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  far  eastward  as  thfe 
entrance  of  the  British  Channel,  and  Southward  as  far  as  the  equinoctial 
line  or  equator,  and  the  same  lime  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  all  parts  of 
the  West  Indies.  Forty  days  for  the  British  Channel  and  the  North 
Sea9.  The  same  time  for  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  for  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  without  exception." 
Which  vvas  reserved  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  consideration. 

4.  Article  3d.  After  the  words  "all  islands  within  twenty  leagues 
of,"  insert  "any  part  of"  and  substitute  "points"  for  "point,"  after  the 
words  "to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the," 

Agreed  to  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries. 

5.  Article  3d.  Strike  out  the  words  "whereas  claims  have  been 
made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  certain  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,"  and  insert,  "whereas  the  several  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Passamaquoddy,  which  is  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  and  the  island  of 
Grand  Menan,  in  the  said  Bay  of  Fundy,  are  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  as  being  comprehended  within  the  aforesaid  boundaries." 

Agreed  to  b;/ the  British  plenipotentiaries. 

6.  Article  7th.  In  the  alteration,  consisting  of  the  words  "orofthe 
sovereign  or  state  so  referred  to  as  in  many  of  the  preceding  articles 
contained,"  substitute  "any"  to  "many," 

Not  insisted  on;  the  British  plenipotentiaries  consenting  to  substitute 
the  words  "the  four  next"  for  the  marginal  words  "many  of  the." 

7.  Articles  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Provide  that  the  decisions  of  the  commis- 
sioners shall  be  made  within  a  limited  time. 

Objected  to  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 

8.  Article  8th.  Substitute,  after  the  words  "to  the  Tvestward  of  the 
said  lake  so  far  as,"  ihe  wotds  "their  said  respective  territories,"  instead 
of  the  words  "the  territories  of  the  United  States." 

Agreed  lo  by  the  British  pkaipotentiaries, 

05=[9.  Article  8th.  Strike  out  from  the  words  "audit  is  further 
sgreed,"  to  the  end. 

Reserved  by  the  British  plenipoteritmries  for  the  consideralioa  of 
their  government. 

10.  The  American  plenipotentiaries  also  proposed  the  following 
amendment  to  Article  8th,  viz.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  liberty  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  in  places 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  as  secured  by  the  for- 
mer treaty  of  peace;  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  within 
(he  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall  remain  fvee  and  open 
to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  manner  secured  by  the  said  trea- 
ty; and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
shall  at  all  times  have  access,  from  such  place  as  may  be  selected  for 
that  purpose,  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  aforesaid  territories',  west,  and 
within  three  hundred  miles  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  aforesaid 
territories  of  the  United  States,  to  the  river  Mississippi,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of  that  river,  with  their  goods,  etlects, 
and  merchandiae,  whose  importation  into  the  said  States  shall  not  be  en- 
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tirelyprolilbited,  en  t"iie  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  would  be  payable! 
on  the  importation  of  the  same  into  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  said  States, 
and  on  conforming  with  the  usual  custom-house  regulations." 

This  amendment  was  left  with  the  British  plenipotentiaries  forconsid- 
cration. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  also  intimated  their  willingness  to 
omit  article  8th  altogether,  if  that  course  should  appear  more  advisable 
to  the  British  plenipotentiaries.] 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  further  proposed,  in  conformity  with 
theirnote  of  November  30th,  indemnifications  for  ships  detained  in  Bri- 
tish ports  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  condemned; 
which  was  resisted  by  thr  British  plenipotentiaries. 

After  much  discussion  on  this  point,  the  conference  was  adjourned. 


Protocol  of  Conference  on  December  lOth^  1814. — Ghait. 

The  Protocol  of  the  preceding  conference,  held  on  the  1st.  inst.  was  set 
tied 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  stated  that  their  government  could  not 
consent  to  omit  the  words  in  article  1st,  "belonging  to  either  party  and 
taken  by  the  other,"  unless  some  modification  shouhl  be  introduced,  ei- 
ther by  excepting  from  mutual  restitution  all  those  territories  which  are 
made  by  any  articles  of  the  treaty  the  subject  of  reference  to  commis- 
sioners, or  by  excepting  the  Passamaquoddy  Islands  alone. 

Received  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  consideration. 

0::::r[The  British  plenipotentiaries  then  stated,  that  with  respect  to  the 
8th  article,  their  government  ofiered.  in  lieu  of  the  American  proposals, 
to  retain  the  amended  article  as  far  as  the  words  "Stony  Mountains,"  and 
to  insert  the  following  stipulation: 

"His  F3ritannic  majesty  agrees  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  (he  United 
States  of  America  respecting  the  terms,  conditions,  and  regulations,  under 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
taking  tish  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  his 
Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  Nojlh  x\merica,  and  of  drying  and  cu- 
ring tish  in  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Blagdalen  islands,  and  Labrador,  as  stipulated  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  consideration  of  a  fair  equivalent,  to 
be  agreed  upon  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and 
granted  by  the  said  United  Slates  for  such  liberty  aforesaid. 

"The  United  States  of  America  agree  to  enter  into  negotiation  with 
his  Britannic  majesty  respecting  the  terms,  conditions,  and  regulations, 
under  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to 
the  ocean,  as  stipulated  in  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  shall  re- 
main free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  in  consideration  ofa 
fair  equivalent,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  his  majesty  and  the  United 
States,  and  granted  by  his  majesty."] 

Received  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  consideration. 
'^  lu  the  7th  article  the  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed,  after  the 
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words  "ail  grants  of  land  made  previous  to,"  to  omit  the  Words  <<lo  (hat 
lime,"  and  insert ''previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war;"  so  that 
the  line  would  read  "all  grants  of  land  made  previous  to  the  commence- 
rnenf  of  the  war." 

Agreed  to. 

Ttie  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed  the  insertion  of  the  following 
article  relative  to  the  slave  trade. 

"Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcileahle  with  the  principles  of 
huma^nity  and  justice,  and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  States 
are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it 
is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  exert  every 
means  in  their  power  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object." 

Keceived  for  consideration. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  proposed  the  following  provision: 

*'That  the  citizens  of  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  may 
reciprocally  sue  in  the  courts  of  the  other,  and  shall  meet  with  no  impe- 
diment to  the  recovery  of  all  such  estates,  rights,  properties,  or  securi- 
ties, as  may  be  due  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  country  ia  whose  courts 
they  shall  sue." 

Received  for  consideration. 

The  Britisli  plenipotentiaries  proposed  in  the  preamble  to  the  project 
of  the  treaty  to  omit  the  words  "Admiral  of  the  white  squadron,"  and  in- 
sert "late  Admiral  of  the  white,  now  Admiral  of  the  Red,"  in  lieu  of  them. 

Agreed  to. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  stated  that  possibly  doubts  might 
arise  as  to  the  geographical  accuracy  of  the  words  at  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  article — '-a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
along  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude." 

It  was  agreed  that  an  alteration  should  be  made  to  guard  against  such 
possible  inaccuracy. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  proposed  the  following  alteration  ia 
the  draft  delivered  to  them  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  relative  to 
the  manner  of  tilling  up  the  blanks  in  article  2d:  "Extend  the  term  of  12 
days  to  50  degrees  north  latitude,  and  to  the  36th  west  longitude;  include 
the  British  and  Irish  channels  in  the  term  of  30  days;  include  the 
Baltic  in  the  term  of  40  days;  instead  of  term  of  150  days,  insert  60 
days  for  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
90  days  for  every  other  part  of  the  world  south  of  the  equator;  120  days 
for  all  other  parts  of  the  world." 

The  conference  then  ended. 


Protocol  of  Conference  on  December  \2th,  1814- 
The  Protocol  of  the  preceding  conference,  held  on  the  lOth  instant, 
was  settled. 

Ot>=[After  much  discussion  relative  to  the  1st  and  8^h  articles^  the 
conference  ended  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  undertaking  to  re- 
turn an  answer,  in  writing,  to  the  propositions  brought  forward  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  at  the  last  conference.] 
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American  Mie,JVo.  ^^  rxviUen  after  the  Conference  of  \^tk  cf  Dec.  1814. 

Ghent,  December  14tb,  1014. 

The  undersigned,  having  considered  the  propositions  offered,  in  the 
contlerence  of  the  lOth  instant,  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  on  the 
few  subjects  which  renaain  to  be  adjusted,  now  have  the  honour  of  ma- 
Ikiog  the  communication  which  they  promised. 

The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  mutual  restoration  of  the  territory  ta- 
Iccn  by  either  party  from  the  other,  during  the  war.  In  admitting  this 
principle,  which  the  undersigned  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  on- 
ly one  upon  which  they  were  authorized  to  treat,  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries had,  at  first,  proposed  an  alteration  in  the  article  offered  by  the 
undersigned,  limiting  the  stipulation  of  restoring  territory  taken  during 
the  war,  to  territory  belonging  to  tlie  party  from  which  it  was  taken. 
The  objection  of  the  undersigned  to  this  alteration  was,  that  a  part  of  the 
territory  thus  taken  being  claimed  by  both  parties,  and  made  a  subject  of 
conference  by  the  treaty,  the  alteration  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
one  party  to  judge  whether  any  portion  of  territory  taken  by  him  during 
the  war,  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  other  party,  laying  thereby,  in  the 
Tery  instrument  of  paciticatioFi,  the  foundation  of  an  immediate  misun- 
derstanding, the  moment  that  instrument  should  be  carried  into  execu-r 
tion. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  have  now  proposed  to  omit  the  words 
originally  offered  by  them,  provided,  that  the  Passamaquoddy  Islands 
should  alone  be  excepted  from  the  mutual  restitution  of  territory. 

The  consent  of  the  undersigned  to  this  solitary  exception,  if  founded 
on  the  alleged  right  of  Great  Britain  to  those  islands,  might  be  construed 
as  an  implied  admission  of  »  better  title  on  her  part,  than  on  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  necessarily  affect  their  claim.  The  only  ground 
for  the  exception  consists  in  the  allegation  of  the  British  plenipotentia- 
ries that  Gieat  Britain  had,  during  some  period  subsequent  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783,  exercised  jurisdiction  over  those  islands,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  subsequently  occupied  them,  contrary  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  government,  and  before  the  question  of  title  had 
been  adjusted. 

Under  these  considerations,  the  undersigned,  unwilling  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  will  take  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  agreeing  to  the  exception  proposed,  with  a  provision  that  the 
claim  of  the  United  States  shall  not,  thereby,  be  in  any  manner  affected. 
The  undersigned  have  accordingly  prepared  a  clause  to  that  effect, 'and 
which  provides,  also,  that  the  temporary  possession  may  not  be  converted 
into  permanent  occupancy.  They  had  agreed  to  the  alteration  proposed 
by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  in  the  mode  of  reference  of  the  several 
boundaries  and  territory  in  dispute,  under  the  expectation  that  the  pro- 
posed exception  to  a  general  restoration  would  not  be  insisted  on,  and 
they  will  add,  that  the  objection  to  the  temporary  possession,  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  Passamaquoddy  Islands,  would  be  considerably  lessened 
by  adopting  a  mode  of  reference  which  would  insure  a  speedy  and  cer- 
tain decision. 

[To  the  stipulation  now  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  as  a 
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&ubsti(u{e  for  the  last  paragraph  of  the  8th  article,  the  undersigned  can- 
not accede. 

The  proposition  made,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
the  alteration  first  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  to  that  arti- 
cle., was  unexpected.  Jn  their  note  of  the  31st  of  October,  they  had 
stated,  that  they  had  brought  forward  in  their  note  of  the  21st  ofth^ 
same  month,  all  the  propositions  which  they  had  to  offer;  and  that  sub- 
ject was  not  mentioned  eith(?r  in  this  last  mentioned  note,  or  in  the  first 
conference  to  which  it  referred.  In  order  to  obviate  any  difficulty  aris* 
,ing  from  a  presumed  connection  between  that  subject  and  thatof  the 
boundary  proposed  by  the  8th  article,  the  undersigned  expressed  their 
willingness  to  omit  the  article  altogether.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  British  government,  they  pro- 
posed  the  insertion  of  an  article  which  i^ho^ld  recognise  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  (hat  of  the  United  States  to 
a  liberty  in  certain  fisheries,  which  the  British  government  considered  a8 
abrogated  by  the  war.  To  such  an  article,  which  they  viewed  as  mere- 
ly declaratory,  the  undersigned  had  no  objection,  and  have  offered  to  ac- 
cede .They  do  not,  however,  want  any  new  article  on  either  of  those  sub» 
jects:  they  have  offered  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  both.  To  the  stipula- 
tion proposed,  or  to  any  other,  abandoning,  or  implying  the  abandon* 
mentof,  any  right  in  the  fisheries  claimed  by  the  United  States,  they 
cannot  subscribe.  As  a  stipulation  merely,  that  the  parties  will  hereaf- 
ter negotiate  concerning  the  subjects  in  question,  it  appears  also  unneces- 
sary. Vet,  to  an  engagement  couched  in  general  terms,  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  subjects  of  difference  not  yet  adjusted,  or  so  expressed  as  to  imply 
in  no  manner  whatever  an  abandonment  of  any  right  claimed  by  th«  Uni- 
ted States,  the  undersigned  are  ready  to  agre'e.] 

Since  neither  of  the  two  additional  articles  proposed  by  th^  British 
plenipotentiaries  was  included  amongst,  or  is  connected  with,  the  sub- 
jects previously  brought  forward  by  them,  it  is  presumed  they  are  offer- 
ed only  for  consideration,  as  embracing  objects  of  common  and  equal  in- 
terest to  both  parties.  The  undersigned  will  accede  to  the  substance  of 
the  article  to  promote  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  They  cannot  ad- 
mit the  other  article,  which  to  them,  appears  unnecessary.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  will,  without  it,  be  equally  open  to  the  claims  of 
British  subjects;  and  they  rely  that,  without  it,  the  British  courts  will 
be  equally  open  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  renew  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  the  assurance 
of  their  high  consideration.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 

JAMES  A.  BAYARD, 
HENRY  CLAY, 
JONATHAN  RUSSELL,. 
ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
Totbe  Plecipoteotiaxie*  of  his  Britannic 

majesty,  &c.  &c.  &?. 


Such  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  as  are  claimed  by 
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both  parties,  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose  o'ccu- 
pation  they  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  until  the  decision  respecting  the  title  to  the  said  islands  shall 
have  been  made,  in  conformity  with  the  4th  article  of  this  treaty.     But 

if  such  decision   shall  not  have  taken  place  within  —  years  after 

the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  such  islands  shall  be  res- 
tored to,  and  until  such  decision  may  take  place,  shall  be  retained  by, 
the  party  who  had  possession  of  the  same  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  No  disposition  made  by  this  treaty  of  the  intermediate  possession 
of  the  islands  and  territories,  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall,  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  be  construed  to  effect  the  right  of  either. 


British  Note  No.  10,  in  ans'xer  to  American  No.  8. 

The  undersigned  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  note  of  the  Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries,  dated  on  the  14th  inst.  stating  their  consent  to 
except  the  Passamaquoddy  Islands  from  the  mutual  restitution  of  territo- 
ry captured  during  the  war,  provided  the  claim  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  in  any  manner  affected  thereby.  To  the  article  proposed 
by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to  this  object, 
the  undersigned  are  willing  to  agree;  but  they  object,  as  bef<3re  intima- 
ted by  them,  to  that  part  of  the  proposed  article  which  would  make  it 
imperative  on  the  commissioners  to  decide  the  question  within  any  fixed 
time,  trusting  that  on  this  head  the  American  plenipotentiaries  will  be 
satisfied  with  their  declaration,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his  majef^ty's 
government  to  do  all  that  belongs  to  them  to  obtain  a  decision  without 
loss  of  time.  The  project  of  the  article  subjoined,  will  be  found  to  omit 
the  clause  intended  to  enforce  a  decision  within  some  limited  time,  and 
to  contain  a  slight  alteration  in  the  third  clause,  by  substituting  in  the 
•place  of  the  words,  "intermediate  possession,"  the  words,  "as  to  such 
possession." 

0:^[So  far  as  regards  the  substitution  proposed  by  the  undersigned, 
for  the  last  clause  of  the  8th  article,  as  it  was  offered  solely  with  the 
hope  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  amendment  tendered  by  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  conference  of  the  1st  instant,  no  difficulty  will 
be  made  in  withdrawing  it.  The  undersigned,  referring  to  the  declara- 
tionmade  by  them  at  the  conference  of  the  8th  of  August,  that  the  priv- 
ileges of  fishing  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of  using 
the  British  territories  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries,  were 
what  Great  Britain  did  not  intend  to  grant  without  equivalent,  are  not 
desirous  of  introducing  any  article  upon  the  subject.  With  the  view  of 
removing  what  they  consider  as  the  only  objection  to  the  iminediate  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  the  undersigned  agree  to  adopt  the  proposal  made 
by  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  made  at  the  conference  of  the  1st 
instant,  and  repeated  in  their  last  note,  of  omitting  the  8th  article  alto- 
gether.] 

The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  ((? 
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the  pienipotentTams  of  the  United  States,  the  assurance  of  their  high 

consideration. 

GAMBIER, 

HENRY  GOULDBURN. 
WILLIAM  ADAMS, 
Ghent,  December  22, 1814= 


Accompanying  British  JVote  Ao.  10. 

Such  of  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  as  are  claimed  by 
both  parties,  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  party  in  whose  occu- 
pation they  may  be  at  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty,  until  the  decision  respecting  the  title  to  the  said  islands  shall 
have  been  made  in  conformity  with  the  article  of  this  treaty. 

No  disposition  m.ade  by  this  treaty,  as  to  such  possession  of  the 
islands  and  territories  claimed  by  both  parties,  shall,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  be  construed  to  affect  the  right  of  either. 


Protocol  of  Coiyfercnce. 

Ghent,  23d  December,  1814. 

At  a  conference  held  this  day,  the  protocol  of  the  preceding  confer- 
ence  was  seitied. 

The  American  plenipotentiaries  intimated  their  readiness  to  accede 
to  the  propositions  contained  in  the  note  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
of  the  22d  instant. 

The  following  alterations  were  then  agreed  to: 

In  the  first  article,  after  the  word  ''cease,"  omit  the  words  "after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications,"  and  insert  "as  soon  as  the  treaty  shall 
have  been  ratified  by  both  parties."  Substitute  the  word  "whatsoever" 
for  the  words  "without  exception."  Restore  the  words  "taken  by 
either  party  from  the  other,"  in  the  room  of  the  words  "belonging  to 
either  party  and  taken  by."  After  the  words  "signing  of  this  treaty," 
insert  the  words  "excepting  only  the  islands  hereinafter  mentioned," 
After  the  words  "respectively  belong,"  insert,  verbatim,  the  words  of 
the  amendment  inclosed  in  the  note  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
22d  instant,  filling  up  the  blank  with  the  word  "fourth." 

2d  article.  The  second  article  was  altered  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Article  II.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treat}'  by  both 
parties,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  orders  shall  be  sent  to  the  armies, 
squadrons,  officers,  subjects,  and  citizens,  of  the  two  powers,  to  cease 
from  all  hostilities:  and  to  prevent  all  causes  of  complaint,  which  might 
arise  on  account  of  the  prizes  which  may  be  taken  at  sea  after  the 
said  ratificalins  of  this  treaty,  it  is  reciprocally  agreed,  that  all  vessels 
and  efiects  which  may  be  taken  after  the  space  of  twelve  days  from 
"the  said  ratifications,  upon  all  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America, 
from  the  latitude  of  twenty-three  degrees  north  to  the  latitude  of  fifty 
de^rceG  north,  and  as  far  eastward  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  as  the  thirty- 
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sixth  decree  of  west  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  shall  b6 
restored  on  each  side;  that  the  time  shall  be  thirty  days  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean  north  of  the  equinoctial  line  or  equator;  and  the 
same  time  for  the  British  and  Irish  Channels,  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
all  parts  of  the  West  Indies;  forty  days  for  the  North  Seas,  for  the  Bal- 
tic, and  for  all  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  sixty  days  for  the  Atlan- 
4ic  ocean,  south  of  the  equator,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  ninety  days  for  every  other  part  of  the  workl  south  of  the  equator, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  for  all  other  parts  of  the  ivorld  without 
exception. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  article  respecting  prisoners  of  war  should  be 
the  third  article,  and  that  the  words  ''as  hereinafter  mentioned,"  should 
be  substituted  for  the  words,  *'8hall  have  been  exchanged.*' 

The  articles  numbered  in  the  original  project  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  to  be  res- 
pectively numbered  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

In  the  4th  article,  it  was  agreed  that  the  blank  should  be  filled  up 
with  the  words ''St.  Andrews,  in  the  province  of  New-Brunswick." 

In  the  5th  article,  it  was  agreed  that  the  blank  should  be  tilled  up  with 
the  words  "St.  Andrews,  in  the  province  of  New-Brunswick." 
Near  the  end  of  the  5th  article,  substitute  the  word  "fourth"  for '^third." 

In  the  6th  article,  it  was  agreed  to  fill  up  the  blank  with  the  words 
"Albany,  in  the  State  of  New- York,"  and  to  substitute  the  word  '^fourth" 
for  "third,"  in  the  concluding  paragraph. 

In  the  7th  article,  substitute  the  word  "fourth"  for  "third,"  in  the  last 
paragraph. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  article  respecting  the  African  slave  trade  should 
be  the  lOlh  article,  and  that  the  words  "use  their  best  endeavours," 
should  be  substituted  for  the  words  "exert  every  means  in  their  pow- 
er." 

The  15!h  article  of  the  project  to  be  numbered  11;  it  xvas  agreed  to 
insert  in  it,  after  the  words  "on  both  sides,"  the  words  "without  altera 
tion  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties." 

Omit  the  words  "with  all  practicable  despatch."  Fill  up  the  blank 
with  the  word  "four."  Insert  after  the  word  "done,"  the  words  "in  trip- 
licate." The  British  plenipotentiaries  urged  the  article  formerly  prof- 
posed  by  them,  as  to  suits  of  law  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  one  nation  in  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  otijer.  Resisted 
by  the  American  plenipotentiaries. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  to  the  24th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of 
signing  the  treaty. 


The  JlmeHcan  Plcnlpotcnharus  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Ghent  ,25th  December,  18K. 

Sir:  Wo  have  the  honour  of  transmitting  herewith,  one  of  the  three 
copies  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  signed  last  evening  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty and  by  us. 
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The  papers,  of  which  copies  are  likewise  now  forwarded,  will  exhib- 
it to  you  so  fully  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  since  the  departure  ot 
the  Chauncey,  that  few  additional  re o) arks  from  us  will  be  necessary.  Jt 
may  be  proper  for  us,  however,  to  state,  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  time  when  our  first  project  of  a  treaty  was  sent  to  the  British  pleni. 
potentiaries,  and  that  when  they  commuiiicated  to  us  the  answer  to  it 
the  despatches  which  we  had  sent  by  Mr.  Dallas,  and  the  instructions 
to  us,  which  had  been  published  in  the  United  States,  were  republished 
in  England. 

In  declining  to  insist  on  the  articles  respecting  impressment  and  indem- 
cities,  we  made  a  formal  declaration,  that  the  rights  of  both  parties,  on  the 
subject  of  seamen  and  the  claims  to  indemnities  for  losses  and  damages 
sustained  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  should  not  be  affected 
or  impaired  by  the  omission,  in  the  treaty,  of  a  specific  provision  on, 
these  two  subjects. 

From  the  time  when  the  project  of  the  treaty,  presented  by  us,  was 
returned,  with  the  proposed  alterations,  it  was  apparent,  that  unless 
pew  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  should  be  advanced,  the 
only  important  differences  remaining  to  be  discussed,  were  those  rela- 
ting to  the  mutual  restoration  of  territory,  taken  during  the  war;  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  British  subjects,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the  fisheries  within  the  British  jurisdic- 
tion. Instead  of  a  general  restitution  of  captured  territory,  which  we 
had  proposed,  the  British  government,  at  first,  wished  to  confine  it  to  the 
territory  taken  by  either  party  belonging  to  the  other.  On  our  object- 
ing, that  this  would  make  each  party  the  judge,  whether  territory  taken 
did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  other,  and  thereby  occasion  new  disputes, 
they  acknowledged  it  to  be  their  object,  that  each  party  should,  until  a 
decision  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  title,  retain  possession  of 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  both  parties,  which  might  have  been  taken 
by  such  party  during  the  war.  They  proposed,  however,  to  limit  the 
exception  from  mutual  restitution,  to  the  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passaraa- 
quoddy.  As  it  had  been,  on  both  sides,  admitted,  that  the  title  to  these 
islands  was  disputed,  and  as  the  method  of  settling  amicably  those  dis- 
putes was  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  we  had  not  expected  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  adhere  to  the  demand  of  retaining  the  temporary- 
possession  of  those  islands.  We  insisted,  therefore,  on  their  being  in- 
cluded in  the  general  restoration,  until  we  had  reason  to  believe  that 
ourfurther  perseverance  would  have  hazarded  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  itself;  we  finally  consented,  as  an  alternative  preferable  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  to  this  exception,  upon  condition  that  it  should  not 
be  understood  as  impairing,  in  any  manner,  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  these  islands.  We  also  urged  for  a  stipulation,  requiring  an  ultimate 
decision  upon  the  title  within  a  limited  time;  but  to  this  we  also  found  op- 
posed an  insuperable  objection,  and  we  were  finally  induced  to  accept, 
in  its  stead,  a  declaration  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries  that  no  unne- 
cessary delay  of  the  decision  should  be  interposed  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain. 

6 
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At  the  first  conference  on  the  8th  of  Auffust,  the  British  plenipotenv 
tiaries  had  notified   to  us,  that  the  British   government  did  not  intend, 
henceforth,  to  allow   to  the  people  of  the  U.  States,  ivithoutan   eqiiiva^ 
lent,  the  liberties  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish,  withm  the  exclusive 
British  jurisdiction,  stipulated  in  their  favour,  by  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  article,  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.     And,  in  their  note  of  the 
19th  of  August,  the  British  plenipotentiaries  had  demanded  a  new  ^tipn^ 
lation  to  secure  to  British  subjects  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississip- 
pi: a  demand,  which,  unless  warranted  by  another  arHcle  of  that  same 
treaty  of  1783,  we  could  not  perceive   that  Great  Britain  had  any  col- 
curable  pretence  for  making.     Our  instructions  had  forbidden  us  to  suf- 
fer our  right  to  the  fisheries  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  and  had  not 
authorized  us  to  make  any   distinction  in  the  several  provisions  of  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  between  that  article  and  any 
other  of  the  same  treaty.     We  had  no  equivalent  to  offer  for  a  new  re- 
-cognition  of  our  right  to  any  part  of  the  fisheries,  and  we  had  no  power 
to  grant  any  equivalent  which  might  be  asked  for  it  by  the  British  go- 
vernment.     We  contended  that  the  whole  treaty  of  1783,  must  be  con= 
sidered  as  one  entire  and  permanent  compact,  not  liable,  like  ordinary 
treaties,  to  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  parties  to  it; 
as  an  instrument  recognising  the  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  peo» 
pie  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  and  containing  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the   two  parts  of  one  empire  had   mutu- 
ally agreed  thenceforth  to  constitute  two  distinct  and  separate  nations. 
In  consenting,  by  that  treaty,  that  a  part  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent should  remain  subject  to  the  British  jurisdiction,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  reserved  to  themselves   the  liberty,  which  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed,  of  fishing  upon  that  part  of  the  coasts,  and  of  dry- 
ing and   curing  fish   upon   the    shores;  and  this   reservation  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  other  contracting  party.     We  saw  not  why  this  liber- 
ty,  then  no  new  grant,  but  a  mere  recognition  of  a  prior  right,  always 
enjoyed,  should  be  forfeited  by  a  war,  any  more  than  any  other  of  the 
rights  of  our  national  independence,  or  why  we  should  need  a  new  sti> 
Illation  for  its  enjoyment  more  than  we  needed  a  new  article  to  declare 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  treated  with  us  as  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent states.     We  stated   this   principle,   in  general  terms,  to  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  in   the   note  which  we  sent   to  them  with  our 
project  of  the  treaty;  and  we  alleged   it   as  the  ground  upon  which  no 
new  stipulation  was' deemed  by  our  government  necessary  to  secure  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  all  the   rights  and  liberties,  stipulated 
in  their  fiivour,  by  the  treaty   of  1783.     No  reply  to  that  part  of  our 
note  was  given  by   the   British  plenipotentiaries;  but,  in  returning  our 
project  of  a  treaty,  they  added  a  clause  to  one  of  the  articles,  stipulat- 
ing  a  right  for  British   subjects   to  navigate  the  Mississippi.     Without 
adverting  to  the  ground  of  prior  and  immemorial  usage,  if  the  princi- 
ple were  just  that  the  treaty  of  1783,  from  its  peculiar  character,  re- 
tnained  in  force  in  all  its   parts,  notwithstanding  the  war,  no  new  stipu- 
lation was  necessary  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississippi;  as  far  as  that  right  was  secured  by  the 
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treaty  of  1783;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  stipulation  was  necessary  to 
acure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry 
and  cure  tish,  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  If  they 
asked  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  new  claim,  they  could  not 
expept  we  should  grant  it  without  an  equivalent:  if  they  asked  it  be- 
cause it  had  been  granted  in  1783,  they  must  recognise  the  claim  df 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  liberty  to  fish  and  to  dry  and 
cure  fish,  in  question.  To  place  both  points  beyond  all  future  contro- 
Tersy,  a  majority  of  us  determined  to  offer  to  admit  an  article  confirm- 
ing both  rights:  or,  we  offered  at  the  same  time,  to  be  silent  in  the 
treaty  upon  both,  and  to  leave  out  altogether  the  article  defining  the 
boundary  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.  They  finally  agreed 
to  this  last  proposal,  but  not  until  they  had  proposed  an  article  stipula- 
ting- for  a  future  negotiation  for  an  equivalent  to  be  given  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the  United  States 
for  the  liberty  as  to  the  fisheries  within  the  British  jurisdiction.  This 
article  was  unnecessary,  with  respect  to  its  professed  object,  since  both 
governments  had  it  in  their  power,  without  it,  to  negociate  upon  these 
subjects  if  they  pleased.  We  rejected  it,  although  its  adoption  would 
have  secured  the  boundary  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  west  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  because  it  would  have  been  a  formal  abandonment, 
on  our  part,  of  our  claim  to  the  liberty  as  to  the  fisheries,  recognised 
by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  correspondence  that  the  9th  article  was  of- 
fered us  a  sine  qua  non  and  an  ultimatum.  We  accepted  it,  not  without 
much  hesitation,  as  the  only  alternative  to  a  rupture  of  the  negotiation, 
and  with  a  perfect  understanding  that  our  government  was  fr6e  to  reject 
it,  as  we  were  not  authorized  to  subscribe  to  it. 

To  guard  against  any  accident  which  might  happen  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  a  single  copy  of  the  treaty  to  the  United  States,  the  British  pleni- 
potentiares  have  consented  to  execute  it  in  triplicate:  and  as  the  treaty 
with  the  British  ratification  may  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  the 
timps  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  restoration  of  captures  at  sea, 
and  the  release  of  prisoners,  have  been  fixed,  not  from  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  but  from  the  ratification  on  both  sides,  without  alteration  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties.  We  consented  to  the  introduction  of 
this  latter  provision,  at  the  desire  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  who 
were  willing  to  take  a  full,  but  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  par- 
tial ratification,  as  the  period  from  which  the  peace  should  be  considered 
as  concluded. 

We  are  informed  by  them  that  Mr.  Baker,  their  secretary,  is  to  go 
out  to  America  with  the  British  ratification. 

;\^  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  humbfe 
•and  obedient  servants, 

'  JOHN  QIJINCY  ADAMS, 

J.  A.  BAYARD, 
HENRY  CLAY, 
JONATHAN  RUSSELL, 
'■    ALBERT  GALLATIN 
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Extractof  a  letter  from  Jonathan  Russell,  esq.  to  the  Secretary  cf  State,  da- 
;  ted  Ghent,  25th  December,  1814. 

<'My  necessary  occupation,  at  this  moment,  in  aiding  my  colleagues 
to  prepare  our  joint  despatches,  puts  it  out  of  my  power  to  furnish  you 
tvith  any  details  or  observations  exclusively  my  own.  * 

"As,  however,  you  will  perceive  by  our  despatch  to  you  of  this  date 
that  a  majority  only  of  the  mission  was  in  favor  of  offering  to  the  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries,  an  article  confirming  the  British  right  to  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,  and  ours  to  the  liberty  as  to  the  fisheries,  it 
becomes  me,  in  candour,  to  acknowledge,  that  I  was  in  the  minority  on 
that  question.  I  must  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  communicating  to 
you,  hereafter,  the  reasons  which  influenced  me  to  differ  from  a  majority 
cf my  colleagues  on  that  occasion;  and  if  they  be  insufficient  to  support 
Diy  opinioDj  I  persuade  myself  they  will,  at  least,  vindicate  my  motives." 


Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Ghent,  25th  December,  1814. 

Sir:  The  treaty  which  we  signed  yesterday,  with  the  British  minis- 
ters, is,  in  my  opinion,  as  favourable  as  could  be  expected,  under  exist- 
ing circumstanes,  so  far  as  they  were  known  to  us. — The  attitude  taken 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  appearances  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  States,  had  a  most  unfavourable  effect.  Of  the  probable 
result  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  we  had  no  correct  information.  The 
views  of  all  the  European  powers  were  precisely  known,  from  day  to 
day,  to  the  British  ministry.  From  neither  of  them  did  we,  in  any 
shape,  receive  any  intimation  of  their  intentions,  of  the  general  prospect 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  interest  they  took  in  our  contest  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  them  were  desirous  that 
it  might  continue.  They  did  not  intend  to  assist  us;  they  appeared  in- 
difleient  about  our  difhculties,  but  they  rejoiced  at  any  thing  which 
might  occupy,  and  eventually  weaken  our  enemy.  The  manner  in 
which  the  campaign  has  terminated;  the  evidence  afforded,  by  its  events 
of  our  ability  to  resist,  alone,  the  now  very  formidable  military  power 
of  England;  and  our  having  been  able,  without  any  foreign  assistance, 
and  after  she  had  made  such  an  effort,  to  obtain  peace  on  equal  terms, 
will  raise  our  character  and  consequence  in  Europe.  This,  joined  with 
the  naval  victories,  and  the  belief  that  we  alone  can  fight  the  English  on 
their  element,  will  make  us  to  be  courted  as  much  as  we  have  been  neg- 
lected by  foreign  governments.  As  to  the  people  of  Europe,  public  opin- 
ion was  already  most  decidedly  in  ourfavoiar.  I  anticipate  a  settlement 
with  Spain  on  our  own  terms,  and  the  immediate  chastisement  of  the 
Algerines.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  despatching  a  squad- 
ion  for  that  purpose,  without  losing  a  single  moment. 

I  have  little  to  add  to  our  public  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  I  really  think,  that  there  is  nothing  but  nominal  in  the 
Indian  article,  as  adopted.  With  respect  to  precedent,  you  will  find  two, 
though  neither  is  altogether  in  point,  viz.  the article  cf  the  trcnity 
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of  Utrecht,  and   the  latter  part  of  the article  of  our  treaty  with 

Spain.  You  know,  that  there  was  no  alternative  between  breaking  off 
the  negotiations,  and  accepting  the  article;  and  that  we  accepted  it,  only 
as  provisional,  and  subject  to  your  approbation  or  rejection. 

The  exception  of  Moose  Island,  from  the  general  restoration  of  terri- 
tory, is  the  only  point  o«  which  it  is  possible  that  we  might  have  obtain- 
ed an  alteration,  if  we  had  adhered  to  our  opposition  to  it.  The  Bri- 
tish government  had  long  fluctuated  on  the  question  of  peace:  a  favour- 
able account  from  Vienna,  the  report  of  some  success  in  the  Gulf  ofMex- 
ico, or  any  other  incident,  might  produce  a  change  in  their  disposition; 
(hey  had,  already,  after  the  question  had  been  referred  to  them,  decla- 
red tha^they  could  not  consent  to  a  relinquishment  of  that  point.  We 
thought  it  too  hazardous  to  risk  the  peace  on  the  question  of  the  tempo- 
rary possession  of  that  small  island,  since  the  question  of  title  was  fully 
reserved;  and  it  was.  therefore,  no  cession  of  territory. 

On  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  within  the  jurisdicti-^n  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, we  have  certainly  done  all  that  could  be  done.  If,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  we  assumed,  the  right  was  not 
abrogated  by  the  war,  it  remains  entire,  since  we  most  explicitly  refused 
to  renounce  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  that  case,  it  is  only  an 
unsettled  subject  of  difference  between  the  two  countries.  If  the  right 
must  be  considered  as  abrogated  by  the  war,  we  cannot  regain  it  with- 
out an  equivalent.  We  had  none  to  give  but  the  recognition  of  their 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  we  offered  it.  On  this  last  suppo- 
sition, this  right  is  also  lost  to  them;  and,  in  a  general  point  of  view, 
we  have  certainly  lost  nothing.  But  we  have  done  all  that  was  practi- 
cable in  support  of  the  right  to  those  fisheries — 1st,  by  the  ground  we  as- 
sumed, respecting  the  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1783 — 2d,  by  the 
offer  to  recognise  the  British  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi — 
3dly,  by  refusing  to  accept  from  Great  Britain  both  her  implied  renunci- 
ation of  the  right  of  that  navigation,  and  the  convenient  boundary  of  49 
degrees,  for  the  whole  extent  of  our  and  her  territories,  west  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  rather  than  to  make  an  implied  renunciation,  on  our  pait, 
to  the  right  of  America  to  those  particular  fisheries. 

I  believe  that  Great  Britain  is  very  desirous  of  obtaining  the  north€rn 
part  of  Maine,  say  from  about  47  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  that  district,  as  claimed  by  us.  They  hope  that  the  river 
which  empties  into  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
has  its  source  so  far  west  as  to  intervene  between  the  head  waters  of  the 
river  St.  John's,  and  those  of  the  streams  emptying  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence:  so  that  the  line  north  from  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix 
will  first  strike  the  heights  of  land  which  divide  the  waters  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (river  St.  John's)  from  those  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  oi'St.  Lawrence,  (river  des  Chaleurs,)  and  afterwards  the  heights 
of  land  which  divide  the  waters  emptying  into  the  GvIfofSt.  Lawrence, 
(river  des  Chaleurs,)  from  those  emptying  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence; 
but,  that  the  said  line  never  can,  in  the  words  of  the  treaty,  strike  any 
spot  of  land  actually  dividing  the  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean^  from  those  which  fall  iuto  the  merSt.  Lawrence.     Such  will  be 
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the  foundation  of  their  disputing  our  claim  to  the  northern  part  of  that 
territory;  but,  feeling  that  it  is  not  very  solid,  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
they  vv)ll  be  disposed  to  offer  the  whole  of  Passamaquoddy  bay,  and  the 
disputed  fisheries,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  portion  of  northern  territory, 
vvhir.h  they  want,  in  order  to  connect  New-Brunswick  and  Q,uebec. 
This  may  account  for  their  tenacity  with  rttspect  to  the  temporary  pos- 
session of  Moose  Island,  and  for  their  refusing  to  accept  the  recognition 
of  their  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  provided  they  recog- 
nise ours  to  the  fisheries. 

That  northern  territory  is  of  no  importance  to  us,  and  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  and  not  to  Massachusetts,  which  has  not  the  shadow  of  a 
claim  to  any  land  north  of  45  degrees,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  as  you  may  easily  convince  j^ourself  of,  by  recurring  to  her  char- 
ters. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  respect,  &c. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 
The  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State 

of  the  United  States,  Washington. 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 

APRIL  18,  1822. 

Mr.  Floyd  submitted  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  communi- 
oated  to  this  House,  if  not  injurious  to  the  public  good,  any  letter  or  comniunicatioD  which 
may  have  been  received  from  Jonathan  Russell,  Esq.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  United 
States  who  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  after  the  signature  of  that  Treaty,  and  which 
was  written  in  conformity  to  the  iadicatioas  contained  in  said  Minister's  letter,  dated  at 
CJheot,  25th  December,  1814. 

The  said  resolution  was  r.ead  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  one  day. 

APRIL  19,  1822. 
The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Floyd,  on  yesterday,  was  taken  up,  read    and  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 


MESSAGE  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the   House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  4ih  May,  1822,  in  answer  to  their  Resolution  of  Idth  April y 
1822. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
the  19th  of  April,  requesting  the  President  "to  cause  to  be  communicated 
to  the  House,  if  not  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  any  letter  which  may 
have  been  received  from  Jonathan  Russell,  one  of  the  Ministers  who 
concluded  the  treaty  ofGhent,  in  conformity  with  the  indications  contain- 
ed in  his  letter  of  25th  of  December,  1814,"  I  have  to  state,  that  having 
referred  the  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  appearing,  by  a 
report  from  him,  that  no  such  document  had  been  deposited  among  the 
archives  of  the  Department,  I  examined  and  found  among  my  private  pa- 
pers a  letter  of  that  description,  marked  "private"  by  himself  I  trans- 
mit acopy  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  which  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Russell;  on  being  apprized  that 'the  document  referred  to  by 
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the  resolution  had  not  been  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State^  deliv^- 
ered  there  "a  paper  purporting  to  be  the  duplicate  of  a  letter  written 
by  him  from  Paris,  on  the  11th  of  February,  181 5,  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  to  be  communicated  to  the  House,  as  the  letter  called  for  by  the 
resolution" 

•  On  the  perusal  of  the  document  called  for,  I  find  that  it  communicates 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Russell  and  a  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, in  certain  transactions  which  occuned  in  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent,  touching  mterests  which  have  been  since  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  view  which 
Mr.  Russell  presents  of  his  own  conduct,  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  in 
those  transactions,  will,  it  is  presumed,  call  from  the  two  surviving  mem- 
bers of  that  mission,  who  differed  from  him,  a  reply,  containing  their 
Tiew  of  those  transactions,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties  in  them,  and 
who,  should  his  letter  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  alsoclaira  that  their  reply  should  be  communicated  in  like  manner 
by  the  Executive — a  claim  which,  on  the  principle  of  equal  justice,  could 
not  be  resisted.  The  Secretary  of  State,  one  of  the  Ministers  referred  to 
has  already  expressed  a  desire  that  Mr.  Russell's  letter  should  be  com= 
municated,  and  that  1  would  transmit,  at  the  same  time,  a  communicatioa 
from  him  respecting  it. 

On  full  consideration  of  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  would  be  impro- 
per for  the  executive  to  communicate  the  letter  called  for,  unless  the 
ilouse,on  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  should  desire  it;  in  which 
case  the  document  called  for  shall  be  communicated,  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  above  suggested.  J  have  directed 
a  copy  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Russell,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  may  think 
proper,  and  have  caused  the  original  to  be  deposited  in  the  department 
of  State,  with  instruction  to  deliver  a  copy  to  any  person  who  may  be 
interested. 

*  JAMES  MONROE. 

WashingtOQ  May  4tb,  1822. 


Department  of  State, 

Washington,  May  3,  TS22. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  19th  ultimo,  requesting  the  President -'to 
cause  to  be  communicated  to  the  House,  if  not  injurious  to  the  public 
good,  any  letter  or  communication  which  may  have  been  received  from 
Jonathan  Russell,  Esq.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States  who  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Ghent,  after  the  signature  of  that  treaty,  and  which 
was  written  in  conformity  to  the  indications  contained  in  said  Minister's 
letter,  dated  at  Ghent,  25th  of  December,  1814,"  has  the  honour  of  re- 
porting to  the  President,  that,  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  said  resolu- 
tion by  the  House,  there  was  upon  the  files  of  the  Department  of  State, 
no  letter  fiom  Mr.  Russell,  of  the  description  mentioned  therein;  but  that 
Mr.  Russell  himself  has  since  delivered  at  the  Department,  a  communi- 
cation purporting  to  be  the  duplicate  of  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Fui- 
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15,  on  the  lUh  of  February,  1815,  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  h> 
communicated  to  the  Elouse,  as  the  letter  called  for  by  their  resolution. 
A  copy  of  this  paper  is  herewith  submitted  to  the  President. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


Extract  from  the  Journal  of  ike  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States-. 

MAY  6th   1822. 

Mr.  Ful'cr  submitted  Ibe  following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  communicate  to  this 
House  the  letter  of  Jonathan  Russell,  Esquire,  referred  to  in  his  message  oftnc  4th  of  May, 
instant;  together  with  such  communications  as  he  may  have  received  relative  thereto,  fi'Oia 
any  of  the  other  ministers  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 

The  said  resolution  was  received  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  read,  and  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  one  day. 

MAY  7th,  1822. 

The  House  took  up  and  proceeded  to  consider  the  resolutien  submitted  by  Mr.  Fuller,  yea- 
terday,  and  the  same  being  read, 
Mr.  M'Carty  moved  that  it  lie  on  the  table;  which,  being  disagreed  to. 
The  question  was  talcen  on   agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
And  passed  in  the  affirmative. 


Extract  from  the  JVaiional  htelligencer  of  \5th  June,  1822. 
CONGRESSIONAL. 

[It  is  one  of  the  most  vexatious  incidents  that  has  ever  occurred  to  us,  of  lesser  importance, 
that  we  mislaid  our  notes  of  the  proceedings  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Kcpresentar 
tives  on  the  7th  May  last,  on  Mr  Fuller's  motion,  respecting  Mr.  RusselPs  letter,  and  on 
the  bill  authorizing  the  change  of  the  site  of  the  canal  in  this  city,  both  of  which  debates  we 
hoped  to  have  published.  We  have  the  more  reason  to  regret  the  circumstance,  because  a 
curiosity  has  been  cxprfsssed  to  see  whr.t  was  said  on  Mr.  Fuller's  motion.  A  friend,  who 
attended  to  what  |)as.sed.  has  furnished  us,  from  memory,  with  the  following  sketch  of  the 
proceedings  on  that  occasion.    It  is  brief,  but  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct.] 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 7th  MaY,    1822. 

Mr.  Fuller's  resolution,  which  was  submitted  yesterday,  requeuing 
the  President  to  communicate  the  letter  of  Jonathan  Russell  esq.  relat- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  together  with  such  communications  as  had 
been  received  from  the  oth'.  r  plenipotentiaries,  or  either  of  them,  in  ex 
planation  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  R.  was  called  up,  and,  on  the  question 
of  its  adoption — 

Mr.  Floyd  said,  he  had  moved  the  original  resolution  for  the  Ghent 
correspondence,  with  an  expectation  .that  it  might  throw  some  light  on 
the  importance  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  bill  before  the  House 
proposing  an  establishment  there.  As  the  President,  however,  had  not 
thought  proper  to  communicate  the  letter  in  question,  when  specially 
called  for,  he  (Mr.  F.)  had  moved  to  have  the  message  committed  to  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  but  the  motion  had  not  prevailed. 
He  had,  however,  hoped,  since  he  had  desisted  from  again  requesting  the 
letter,  that  no  other  gentleman  would  have  proposed  it.  It  was  manifest 
that  it  had  been  withheld  to  prevent  the  excitement  and  ill  blood  which 
the  contents  might  produce.  He  hoped  the  resolution  would  not  be  adop- 
ted. 
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Mr.  Fuller  said,  he  \vaa  hsppy  to  hear  from  the  gentleman  from  Vir 
g-inia,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  abstain  from  a  further  call  for  Mr.  R's 
letter  to  prevent  the  excitement  of  ''ill  blood,"  and  he  would  by  no  means 
be  behind  him,  (Mr.  Floyd,)  in  such  a  laudable  intent;  but,  in  his  opinion 
the  communication*  of  the  letter,  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  other  com- 
missioners, to  Congress  and  to  the  public,  would  have  a  far  greater  ten- 
dency  to  allay  the  ill  blood,  if  any  existed,  than  the  suppression  of  the 
explanation,  while  the  letter  was  in  effect  made  public.  The  President's 
message  informed  us,  Mr.  Fuller  said,  that  he  had  transmitted  the  letter 
to  the  Department  of  State,  and  directed  copies  of  it  to  be  delivered  to 
persons  who  should  apply;  consequently,  it  would  soon  reach  the  newspa- 
pers,  while  the  comments  or  explanations  which  ought  to  accompany  ir: 
would  be  eifectually  suppressed.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  more 
•mfair  than  thus  to  stifle  all  reply.  It  reminded  him,  he  said,  of  what 
he  had  of  late  frequently  witnessed  in  this  House,  when  some  bill  was 
peading,  and,  before  it  was  understood,  one  of  its  opposers  would  maii^  a 
speech  against  it,  and  conclude  with  a  motion  to  laij  it  on  the  table,  which 
precluded  all  debate,  and,  consequently,  all  explanation.  The  indigna- 
tion produced  by  such  a  course  every  gentleman  must  have  observed  and 
sometimes  have  felt.  There  was  nothing  so  safe  and  houourable  as  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  statements  of  both  sides.  He  regretted,  he  saidj, 
that  his  colleague,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  was  not  in  his  seat,  as  he  was 
sure  he  could  not  object  to  the  call,  more  especially  as  it  appeared  from 
the  message,  that  the  gentleman  himself  had  furnished  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  duplicate  or  copy  of  that  letter  to  be  communicated  to  Congress 
before  the  original  had  been  found.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Ghent 
correspondence  or  the  letter  in  question  could  throw  a  single  ray  of  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  occupation  ofColumbia  river,  it  was  too  improbable, 
Mr.  Fuller  said,  to  have  ever  entered  his  mind;  but  if  the  gentlemau 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Floyd)  had  expected  it  at  first,  he  could  see  no  rea- 
son for  his  giving  over  the  pursuit.  He  hoped  the  House  would  see  the 
obvious  justice  of  adopting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Cocke  said,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  calling  for  the  lettef;  the 
President  had  declined  communicating  it,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
not  proper  in  the  House  to  persist  in  the  call. 

Mr.  Sergeant  said,  he  rose  to  correct  the  error  into  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Cocke)  had  fallen,  in  supposing  the  President 
bad  "declined-'  communicating  Mr.  Russell's  letter.  It  appeared,  on 
recurring  to  the  message,  (a  part  of  which  Mr.  S.  read)  that  he  merely 
declined  sending  the  letter,  without  also  sending  such  answer  or  explana- 
tion as  the  majority  of  th.e  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  or 
any  of  them,  should  request.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  signifies 
his  willingness  to  communicate  both  together;  and  Mr.  S,  said,  he  could 
see  no  objection  whatever  to  the  resolution,  which  seemed,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  ask  no  more  than  was  due  to  the  survivers  of  the  com- 
missioners, whose  conduct  was  implicated,  and  who  had  a  right  to  be 
heard . 

Mr.  Cocke,  after  hearing  the  message  read,  the  terms  of  which,  te 
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said,  he  had  not  befofe  so  particularly  attended  to,  withdrew  bis  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hardin  said,  he  was  glad' the  letter  was  called  for,  and  he  should 
vote  for  the  resolution,  as  it  would  show  the  wesiern  people  in  what 
manner  their  interests  were  disregarded  or  sacrificed;  that  the  commis- 
sioners offered  to  give  up  the  navigation  of  the  Mississipppi  to  secure  the 
iisheriesof  the  east. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  with  only  one  or  two  voices  in  the 
negative. 


MESSAGE  from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  (^pursuant 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  1th  May,")  a  letter  of  Jon- 
athan Russell,  late  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
negotiation  of  Ghent,  with  Remarks  thereon,  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Incompliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  7th  of  May,  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  "to  commu- 
nicate to  that  House  the  letter  of  Jonathan  Russell,  esq.  referred  to  in  his 
message  of  the  4th  instant,  together  with  such  communications  as  he  may 
have  received  relative  thereto,  from  any  of  the  other  ministers  of  the 
United  States  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ghent,''  I  herewith  transmit  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  documents  called  for  by  that 
resolution.  JAMES  MONROE. 

WashiogtoD,  May  7, 1832, 


Department  of  State, 
!  Washington,  "Jth  May,  1822, 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  his  remarks  upon  the  paper  deposited  at  the  De- 
partnjent  of  State  on  the  22d  of  last  month,  by  Jonathan  Russell,  late  one 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States,  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent, 
to  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  letter  called 
for  by  their  resolution  of  the  19th  of  that  month;  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  respectfully  requests  that  the  President  would  transmit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  these  Remarks,  together  with  the  above  mentioned 
comiriunication  of  Mr.  Russell,  on  the  renewal  of  the  call  therefor  by 
^♦le  House,  JOHN  qUINCY  ADAMS. 


}Ir,  Russell  io  the  Secretary  of  Stait 


[private.] 


Paris,  11th  February,  1815. 

Sir.  In  conformity  with  the  intimation  contained  in  my  letter  of  the 
vl)  25th  of  December,  }  (2;  now  have  the  honour  to  state  to  you  the  reasons 
'^vhich  induced  me  to  differ  from  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  offering  an  article  confirming  the  British  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  take  and 
:ure  fish  in  certain  places  within  the  British  jurisdiction. 

The  (S)  proposition  of  such  an  article  appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  our 
reasoning  to  prove  its  absolute  inutility .     According  to  this  reasoning,  no 
new  stipulation  was  any  more  necessary,  on  the  subject  of  such  an  article, 
than  anew  stipulation   for  the  recognition  of  "the  sovereignty  and  inde 
pendence  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  proposed  appeared  also  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  instruc- 
tions, as  (4)  interpreted  by  us,  which  forbid  us  to  suffer  (5)  our  right  to  thefisheriea 
to  be  brought  into  discussion;  for,  it  could  not  be  believed  that  we  wer'; 
left  free  to  (6)  stipulate  ©n  a  subject  which  we  were  restrained  from  C'')  dis- 
cussing,  and  that  an  (8)  argument^  and  not  an  (9)  agreemenu  was  to  be  avoided.  If 
our  construction  was  indeed  correct,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  didicult  to 
show  that  we  huve  not,  in  fact,  completely  refrained  from  the  interdicted 
discussion. 

At  any  rate,  the  proposal  of  the  article  in  question  was  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  incompatible  ^vilh  the  principles  asserted  by  a  ma« 
jority  of  the  mission,  and  with  the  construction  which  0^)  this  majority  had 
adopted  on  that  part  of  our  instructions  which  related  to  the  fisheries.  If 
the  majority  were  correct  in  these  principles,  and  in  this  construclion,  it 
became  us  to  act  accordingly;  if  they  were  (l^)not  coxrect,  still  it  was  unne- 
cessary to  add  inconsistency,  to  error. 

1  freely  confers,  however,  that  I  did  not  accord  with  the  majority, 
either  in  their  view  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  whence  they  derived  their 
principles,  or  of  our  instructions;  and  that  my  great  objection  to  propo- 
sing the  article  did  not  arise  from  an  anxiety  to  reconcile  our  conduct  with 
our  reasoning  and  declarations.    ■ 

i  could  not  believe  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
derived  from  the  treaty  of  1783;  that  the  recognition  of  that  indepen- 
dence, by  Great  Britain, gave  to  this  treaty  any  peculiar  character,  or 
that  such  character,  supposing  it  existed,  would  necessarily  render  thitj 
treaty  absolutely  inseparable  in  its  provisions,  and  make  it  one  entire 
and  indivisible  whole,  equally  imperishable  in  all  its  parts,  by  any  chang 
"fT/hich  might  occur  in  the  relutioDS  bet^^een  ^'^e  cf^ntracting  parties. 
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''[duplicate.^ 

Paris,  nth  Februavy,  iSH.f 

Sir:  In  conformity  with  the  inlimatioa  contained  in  my  letter  of  the 
(1)  25th  December,  1(2)  have  now  the  honour  to  state  to  you  the  reasons 
which  induced  me  to  difier  from  a  majority  of  my  colleages  on  the  expe- 
diency ofoffering  an  article  confirming  the  British  right  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  take  and  cure 
ihh  in  certain  places  within  the  British  jurisdiction. 

The  (3)  proposal  of  such  an  article  appeared  to  be  inconsistent  with  oar 
reasoning  to  prove  its  absolute  inutility. 

According  to  this  reasoning,  no  new  stipulation  was  any  more  necessary 
on  the  subject  of  such  an  article,  than  anew  stipulation  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  proposed  appeared,  also-,  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  instruc- 
tions, as  (**)  interpreted  by  us,  which  forbid  US  to  suffer  (5)  ow  right  to  tke  fimeries, 
tp  be  brougiit  into  discussion^  for,  it  could  not  be  believed  that  we  were 
iefl  free  to  (6)  stipulate  on  asubject  which  we  were  restrained  from  iV  '^i*" 
cussiMg,  and  that  an  (8)  argument,  and  not  an  (S)  agreement,  wixi  to  be  avoided, 
1/ our  construction  was,  indeed  correct,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  disf.cult 
tp  show  that  we  have  not,  in  fact,  completely  refrained  from  the  inter- 
dicted discussion, 

A.t  any  rate,  the  proposal  of  the  article  in  question  was  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  incompatible  witli  the  principles  asserted  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  mission,  and  with  the  construction  which  l^^)  ^^^^  majority  had 
adopted  on  that  part  of  our  instruction?  which  related  to  the  tisheries.  If 
the  majority  were  correct  in  these  principles,  and  in  this  construction,  it 
became  us  to  act  accordingly,  if  they  vvereCH)  incorrect,  still  it  was  un- 
iiecessary  to  add  inconsistency  to  error. 

i  freely  confess,  however,  that  I  did  not  accord  with  the  majority,  ei- 
ther in  their  views  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  whence  they  derived  their  prin- 
ciples, nor  of  our  instructions;  and  that  my  great  objection  to  proposing 
the  article  did  not  arise  from  an  anxiety  to  reconcile  our  conduct  with 
our  reasoning  and  declarations. 

I  could  not  believe  that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
derived  from  the  treaty  of  1783,-  that  the  recognition  of  that  indepen- 
dence, by  Great  Britain,  gave  to  this  treaty  any  peculiar  character,  o? 
that  such  character,  supposing  it  existed  would  necessarily  render  this 
treaty  absolutely  inseparable  in  its  provisions,  and  make  it  one  entire  and 
indivisible  whole,  equally  imperishable  in  all  its  parts,  by  any  change 
which  might  occur  in  the  relations  between  tbe  contracting  parties. 


*Tlie  word  (Copy)  had  here  been  written  by  Mr.  Russell,  and  erased.  The  traces  of  it  arc 
visible  oa  the  paper.  ,..,.. 

ty^ofe  on  the  date  of  the  Dunlicate.  This  was  the  date  of  the  psoer  as  dehvered  by  Mr. 
Russell  on  the  22i\  ci  Auril,  1822,  at  foe  Department  of  State.  It  was  afterwards  altered  to 
1815,  vvi:h  his  ppprobstioD,  andheferc  it  wss  conrf:uoiv,3tcU  to  th<j  House,  ae  will  be  seen  m 
ttC  SI  <]uei. 
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The  independence  of  the  United  states  rests  upon  those  fundamentarl 
principles  set  forth  and  acted  on  hy  the  American  Congress,  in  the  dec- 
laration of  July,  177G,  and  not  on  any  British  (12)  graut  in  the  treaty  cf 
1783,  and  its  lera  is  dattd  accordingly. 

The  treaty  of  1783  was  merely  a  ('3)  treaty  of  peace,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  all  other  compacts  of  this  nature. 
The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  could  not 
(14)  well  have  given  to  it  a  peculiar  character,  and  excepted  it  from  the 
operation  of  these  rules.  Such  a  recognition,  expressed  or  implied,  is 
always  indispensable  on  the  part  of  every  nation  with  whom  we  form 
any  treaty  (lo)  whatsoever.  France,  in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  long  before 
thcj^ear  1783,  not  only  expressly  recognised,  but  engaged  (16)  effectually 
to  maintain,  this  independence;  and  yet  this  treaty,  so  far  from  being  con- 
sidered as  possessing  any  mysterious  peculiarity,  by  which  its  existence 
^vas  perpetuated,  has,  even  without  war,  and  although  a  part  of  it  con- 
tained words  of  (!"')  perpetuity,  and  was  O-^)  unexecuted,  lono-  (19)  since  entirely 
terminated. 

Had  the  recognition  of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain  given  to 
the  treaty  of  1783  any  peculiar  character,  which  it  did  not,  (2)  still 
that  character  could  have  properly  extended  to  those  provisions  only 
(21)  which  aiRcted  that  independence.  All  those  general  rights,  for  instance 
of  jurisdiction,  which  appertained  to  the  United  States,  in  their  quality  as 
a  nation,  might,  so  far  as  that  treaty  was  declaratory  of  them,  have  been 
embraced  by  (-2)  such  peculiarity,  without  (23)  necessarily  extending  its  in: 
ilnence  to  mere  (24)  special  comraercial  liberties  and  (25)  privileges,  or  to  provis- 
ions (26)  loGg  since  executed,  not  indispensably  connected  with  national  sover 
eignty,  (2"?)  or  necessarily  resulting  from  it. 

The  liberty  to  take  and  cure  tish,  within  the  exclusive  (23)  jurisdiction 
of  (29)  Great  Britain,  was  certairdy  not  necessary  to  perfect  the  (30)  jurisdiction 
of  the  (31)  Unitea  States;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  li- 
berty was  intended  to  be  raised  to  an  eqnatity  with  the  general  right  of 
iishing  within  the  common  jurisdiction  cf  all  nations,  which  accrued  to 
us  as  a  member  of  the  great  national  family.  On  the  contrary,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  S}  ecial  liberty  and  the  general  right  appears  to 
have  been  well  understood  by  the  American  ministers  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  1783,  and  to  have  been  clearly  marked  by  the  very  import 
ofthe  terms  which  they  employed.  It  would  evidently  have  been  un- 
wise in  them,  however  ingenious  it  may  be  m  us,  to  exalt  such  a  privilege 
to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  right,  and  thereby  to  have  assumed  the  unn'c- 
cessary  and  inconvenient  obligation  of  consideii^g  such  a  liberty  to  be  an 
indisiensabie  condition  of  9ur  national  existence,  and  thus  rendering  that 
existence  as  precarious  as  the  liberty  itself  They  could  not  hava  con- 
sidered a  privilege,  which  they  expressly  mndn  to  depend,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  for  its  continuance,  (3^)  on  events  and  private  interests 
aspartatting  ofthe  character  and  entitled  to  the  duration  ofthe  inherent 
properlies  of  sovereignty.  The  settlement  ofthe  sliorcs  might,  at  any 
time,  have  been  effected  by  the  policy  ofthe  British,  government,  and 
would  have  made  the  assent  of  British  subjects,  under  (he  influence  of 
that  policy,  necessary  to  the  contiauance  of  a  very  coiisi'Ic-rable  portion 


[duplicate.]  55 

The  independence  of  the  United  States  rests  upon  those  fundamtnful 
principles  set  forth  and  acted  on  by  the  American  Congress,  in  the  dec- 
laration of  July,  1776,  and  not  on  any  British  (^2)g}a}j,/ in  d^q  treaty  of 
1783;  and  its  aera  is  dated  accordingly. 

The  treaty  of  1783  was  merely  a  (}3>)  treaty  of  peace,  and  therefore  siiB^ 
ject  to  the  same  rules  of  construction  as  all  other  compacts  of  this  na- 
ture. The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  could 
not  (14)  bave  well  giygn  to  it  a  peculiar  character,  and  excepted  it  from 
the  operation  of  these  rules.  Such  a  recognition,  expressed  or  implied, 
is  always  indispensable  on  the  part  of  every  nation  with  whom  we  fortn 
any  treaty  05)  whatever.  France,  in  the  treaty  of  alliance,  Jong  before 
ihe  year  1783,  not  only  expressly  recognised,  but  engaged  W  effectually 
to  maintain  this  independence;  and  yet  this  treaty,  so  far  from  being  con> 
sidered  as  possessing  any  mysterious  peculiarity  by  which  its  existence 
was  perpetuated,  has,  even  without  war,  and  although  a  part  of  it  con- 
tained words  of  (17)  perpetuity  and  was  (18)  unexecated,  long  (19)  since  termina- 
£e(|. 

Had  the  recognition  of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain  given  to 
ihe  treaty  of  1783  any  peculiar  character,  which  it  did  not,  (20)  yet  that 
character  could  have  properly  extended  to  those  provisions  only  (21) 
which  affected  that  independence.  All  those  general  rights,  for  instance,  of 
jurisdiction,  which  appertained  to  the  United  Stales  in  their  quality  as  a 
nation,  might,  so  far  as  that  treaty  was  declaratory  of  them,  have  been 
embraced  by  (22)  that  peculiarity  without  (23)  necessarily  extending  its  influ- 
ence to  mere  (24)  speciaUiierties  and  (25)  privileges,  or  to  provisions  (26)  long 
since  executed,)  not  indispensably  connected  with  national  sovereignty,  (27) 
nor  necessarily  resulting  from  it. 

The  liberty  to  take  and  cure  fish  within  the  exclusive  (28)  jurisdiction  of 
(29)  Great  Britain,  was  certainly  not  necessary  to  perfect  the  (30)  jwmdiciioji  of 
the  (31)  United  States.     And  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  liberty 
was  intended  to  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  general  right  of  fishing 
within  the  common  jurisdiction  of  all  nations,  which  accrued  to  us  as  a 
member  of  the  great  national  Aimily.     On  the  contrary,  the  distinction 
between  the  special  liberty  and  the  general  right,  appears  to  have  been 
well  understood  by  the  American  ministers  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
1783,  and  to  have  been  clearly  marked  by  the  very  import  of  the  terms 
which  they  employed.     It  would  evidently  have  been  unwise  in  them, 
however  ingenious  it  may  be  in  us,  to  exalt  such  a  privilege  to  the  rank  of 
a  sovereign  right,  and  thereby  to  have  assumed  the  unnecessary  and  in- 
convenient obligation  of  considering  such  a  liberty  to  bean  indispensable 
condition   of  our  national   existence,  and  thus  rendering   that  existence 
as  precarious  as  the  liberty  itself     They  could  not  have  considered  a 
privilege  which  they  expressly  made  to  depend,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  for  its  continuance,  (^2)  on  mere  events  and  private  interests,  as  par- 
taking of  the  character,  and  entitled  to  the  duration,  of  the  inherent  pro- 
perties of  sovereignty.     The  settlement  of  the  shores    might,  at  any 
time,  have  been  effected  by  the  policy  of  the  British  government,  and 
would  have   made  the  assent  of  British  subjects  under  the  intiuence  of 
*hat  policy,  necessary  to  the  continuan<:*=:  of  a  ^'ery  considerable  portioa 
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of  that  (33)  liberty.  They  could  not  have  me  ant  thug  la  place,  within  the 
control  of  a  foreign  (34)  government  and  its  subjects,  an  ^«-5)  integral  part,  as  we 
DOW  affect  lo  consider  this  privilege,  of  our  national  rights. 

It  is  from  this  view  of  the  subject  that  1  have  been  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  1783;  which  could,  essential- 
ly, distinguish  it  from  ordinary  treaties,  or  rescue  it,  on  account  of  any 
peculiarity  of  character,  from  the  jura  belli,  or  from  the  operation  of 
those  events  on  which  the  (36;  continuation  or  termination  of  such  treatier* 
depends.  I  was,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  believe,  if  any  such  pecu- 
liarity belonged  to  those  provisions,  in  that  treaty,  which  had  an  imme- 
diate connexion  wi(h  our  independence,  that  it  did  not  necessarily  affect 
the  nature  ofthe  whole  treaty,  (37)or  attach  to  a  privilege  which  had  i»dl^ ' 
analogy  to  such  provisions, or  any  relation  to  that  independence. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  any  treaty,  or  any  article  of  a  treaty,  whatevei* 
may  have  been  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  or  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  expressed,  that  has  survived  a  war  between  the  parties,  without 
being  specially  renewed,  by  reference  or  recital,  in  the  succeeding  trea- 
ty of  peace.  1  cannot,  indeed,  (33)  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  such  a 
treaty  or  such  an  article;  for,  however,  clear  and  strong  the  stipulations 
for  perpetuity  might  be,  these  stipulations  themselves  v/ould  follow  the 
fate  cf  ordinary  unexecuted  engagements,  and  require,  after  a  war,  the 
declared  assent  of  the  parties  for  their  revival. 

We  appear,  in  fact,  not  to  have,  had  an  unqualified  confidence  in  our 
construction  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  to  have  been  willing  to  rest  exclu- 
sively on  its  peculiar  character  our  title  to  any  ofthe  rights  mentioned  in  it, 
and  much  less  our  ti.ie  to  the  fishing  (-^9)  liberty  in  question.  If  hostili- 
ties could  not  afiect  that  treaty,  C^O)  or  abrogate  its  provisions,  why  did  we 
permit  the  boundaries  assigned  by  it  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  or  stip- 
ulate for  a  (4s)  restitution  of  all  places  taken  from  us  during  the  present  war? 
If  such  (42)  restitution  ^vas  secured  by  the  mere  operation  ofthe  treaty  of 
1783,  why  did  we  discover  any  solicitude  for  the  5/a^M5  ante  helium,  and 
not  resist  the  principle  oi  vti  possidetis  on  that  ground? 

With  regard  to  the  fishing  privilege,  we  distinctly  stated  loyou,  in  our 
letter  of  the  (43)2i£iof  December,  that,  (44)  "at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  it  was  (43)  no  new  grant,  ue  having  always  before  that  time  enjoyed 
it,"  and  thus  endeavoured  to  derive  cur  title  to  it  from  (46)  prescription. 
A  title,  derived  from  immemorial  usage,  antecedent  to  1783,  could  not 
well  owe  its  origin  or  its  validity  (47)  to  a  compact  concluded  at  that  time, 
and  we  (4S)  could,  therefore,  in  this  view  ofthe  subject,  correctly  say  that 
this  privilege  (49)  was  no  new  grant;  that  is,  that  our  right  to  the  exer- 
cise of  it  was  totally  independent  of  such  compact.  If  we  were  well- 
founded,  however,  in  the  assertion  of  our  prescriptive  title,  it  was  quite 
(50)  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  give  a  kind  of  charmed  existence  to  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  and  to  extend  its  (5l)undefinable  influence  lo  every  article  of 
which  it  was  composed,  merely  to  preserve  that  title  which  we  declared 
to  be  in  no  way  derived  from  it,  and  which  bad  existed,  and,  of  course, 
could  exist,  without  it. 
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ofthat  (33)  privilege.  They  could  not  have  meant  ihus  lo  place  withiii 
the  control  of  a  foreign  (34)  power  and  its  subjects,  an  (.^5)inU^raipan,  ^q 
we  now  affect  to  consider  this  privilege,  of  our  national  rights. 

It  is  fro.m  this  view  of  the  subject  that  I  have  been  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  nothing  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  could  essenti- 
ally distinguish  it  frooi  ordinary  treaties,  or  rescue  it,  on  account  of  any 
peculiarity  of  character,  from  the  Jura  belli,  or  from  the  operation  of?; 
those  events  on  which  the  (^)  continuance  ortermination  of  such  treaties 
depends. 

I  was,  in  like  manner,  compelled  to  believe,  if  any  such  peculiarity  be- 
longed to  those  provisions  in  that  treaty,  which  had  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  our  independence,  that  it  did  not  necessarily  affect  the  na- 
ture of  the  whole  treaty,  (37)  nor  attach  to  a  privilege  which  had  no  anal- 
ogy to  such  provisions,  nor  any  relation  to  that  independence. 

I  know  not,  indeed,  any  treaty,  nor  any  article  of  a  treaty,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  subject  to  which  it  related,  or  the  terms  in  which  it 
was  expressed,  that  has  survived  a  war  between  the  parties,  without  be- 
ing specially  renewed,  by  reference  or  recital,  in  the  succeeding  treaty 
of  peace.  I  cannot,  indeed,  (38)  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  treaty 
or  of  such  an  article;  for,  however  clear  and  strong  the  stipulations  for 
perpetuity  might  be,  these  stipulations  themselves  would  follow  the  fate 
of  ordinary  unexecuted  engagements,  and  require,  after  a  war,  the  de- 
clared assent  of  the  parties  for  their  revival. 

We  appear,  in  fact,  not  to  have  an  unqualified  confidence  in  our  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  to  have  be^b  willing  to  rest  exclusive- 
ly on  its  peculiar  character  our  title  to  any  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  it; 
and  much  less  our  title  to  the  fishing  (39)  privilege  in  question. 

If  hostilities  could  not  affect  that  treaty,  (40)  nor  abrogate  its  provisions, 
why  did  we  permit  the  boundaries  assigned  by  it,  to  be  brought  into  dis- 
cussion, or  stipulate  for  a  (-^i)  lestoration  of  all  places  taken  from  us  du- 
ring the  present  war?  If  such  (42)  a  restitution  was  secured  by  the  mere 
operation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  why  did  we  discover  any  solicitude  for  the 
status  ante  helium,  and  not  resist  the  principle  of  «iipo5sic/eii5  on  that 
ground. 

With  regard  to  the  fishing  privilege,  we  distinctly  stated  to  you,  in 
our  letter  of  the  (43^  25th  of  December  last,  that  (44)  a^  the  time  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  it  was  (45)  no  neoj  gran«,  ^ve  having  always  before  that  time  en- 
joyed it,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  derive  our  title  to  it  from  (46)  prescription; 
a  title  derived  from  immemorial  usage,  antecedent  to  1783,  could  not 
well  owe  its  origin,  or  its  validity,  (47)  to  any  compact,  concluded  at  that 
time;  and  we  (48)  might,  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  correctly 
say  that  this  privilege  (49)  was  then  no  new  grant  ;  that  is,  that  our  right 
to  the  exercise  of  it  was  totally  independent  of  such  compact.  If  we  were 
well  founded,  however,  in  the  assertion  of  our  prescriptive  title,  it  was 
quite  (50)  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  give  a  kind  of  charmed  existence 
to  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  to  extend  its  (^l)  indefinable  influence  to  every 
article  of  which  it  was  composed,  merely  to  preserve  that  title  which 
^ve  declared  to  be  in  no  way  derived  from  it,  and  which  h?.d  existed,  and/ 
of  course,  could  exist  without  it. 
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te,  too,  for  our  crgiSK^ent  a^^ainst  a  sevenmce 
of  ihrpVoTilon;  of  that  treaty,  that  we  should  hav^e  ^'^l^^^^^^j^J" 
selves  (52)  a  radical  diflerence  between  them,  making  the  tishmg  C"^  Pr»v 
ilegedependon  immemorial  ust'ge,  and,  of  course,  distinct  in  its  nature 
(54)  and  origin  from  the  rights  resulting  from  our  independence. 

We  indeed  throw  some  obscurity  over  this  subject  when  we  declare 
to  you  that  this  privilege  was  always  enjoyed  by  us  before  the  treaty 
of  1783,  thence  inferring  that  it  was  not  granted  by  that  treaty,  and  m 
the  same  sentence  and  from  the  same  fact,  appear  also  to  infer,  that  it 
.vas  not  to  be  forfeited  by  war  any  more  than  (^5)  any  other  of  the  nghts  of  our 
independence,  making  it  thus  one  of  (56)  these  rights,  and  of  course,  accor- 
ding to  our  doctrine,  dependant  on  that  treaty. 

There  might  hav#i  been  nothing  incomprehensible  in  this  mode  of 
reasobing,  had  the  treaty  recognised  this  privilege  to  be  derived  from 
prescription,  and  confirmed  it  on  that  ground.  The  treaty  has,  however, 
not  the  sliffhtest  allusion  to  the  past,  in  reference  to  this  privilege,  but 
regards  it  only  with  a  view  to  the  future.  The  treaty,  i^V  thevefore,  cannot 
be  construed  as  supporting  a  pre-existing  title,  but  as  containing  a  grant 
entirely  new.  If  we  claim,  therefore,  under  the  treaty,  we  must  re- 
nounce prescription,  and  if  we  claim  from  prescription,  we  can  derive 
no  aid  from  the  treaty.  If  the  treaty  be  imperishable  in  all  its  parts 
the  fishing  privilege  remains  unimpaired  without  a  recurrence  to  imme- 
morial usage;  and  if  our  title  to  it  be  well-founded  on  immemorial  usage, 
the  treaty  may  perish  without  affecting  it.  To  have  endeavoured  to 
support  It  on  both  grounds,  implies  that  we  had  not  entire  confidence  m 
either,  and  to  have  proposed  a  new  article,  indicates  a  distrust  of  both. 

It  is  not,  as  I  conceive,  difficult  to  show  that  we  (58)  cannot,  indeed,  de^ 
rive  (59)  a  better  title  to  this  fishing  privilege,  from  prescriptior  - 
than  from  any  indestructible  quality  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Prescription  <.^^)  appears  to  me  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  (60  parties  and  tv^ 
the  (62)  subject,  and  to  be  defective  both  in  (63)  fact  and  effoct.  As  (o  the  par- 
ties:— the  immemorial  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  within  British  jurisdic- 
tion, by  British  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  British  colonies,  could  not 
well  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  title  to  that  privilege  claimed  (S4) 
by  the  citizens  of  an  independent  republic,  residing  within  the  exclusive 
iurisdiction  of  thfit  republic.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  as  such, 
could  have  claimed  no  special  privilege  within  the  dominions  of  any  for- 
eign power  from  immemorial  usage,  in  1783,  when  the  longest  duration 
of  their  own  existence  in  that  quality  was  little  more,  at  the  utmost, 
than  the  brief  period  of  seven  years,  which  i=i  surely  not  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  (ultra  memoriam  hominis .)  The  people  of  the  United 
States  bad  never,  in  fact,  durinj?  that  period,  enjoyed  the  fishing  privi- 
lege a  moment;  being  ^ffeclually  prevented  therefrom  by  the  existing 
state  of  hostilities.  Nor  could  the  inhabitant-!  of  the  colonies,  originally 
constituting  the  United  States,  even  in  their  colonial  condition,  acquire 
against  their  sovereign  any  right  from  long  usage  (65)  oi  mere  lapse  of 
time,  (66)  ;^ nullum  tempus  regi  occurrit.)  Xhe  British  sovereign  was  always 
'Competent  to  regulate  (67)  and  restrain  his  coloaies  m  their  commerce  and  iu- 
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It  was  ralher  unfortunate,  too,  for  our  argument  against  the  sever- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  that  we  should  have  discovered, 
ourselves,  (^2)  sued  a  ra-lical  difference  between  them,  making  the  fishing 
(53)  privilege  to  depend  on  immemorial  usage,  and,  of  course,  distinct,  in  its 
nature  C^'*)  aid  in  its  origin,  from  the  rights  resulting  from  our  indepen- 
dence. 

We  indeed  throw  some  obscurity  over  this  subject,  when  we  declare 
to  you  that  this  privilege  was  always  enjoyed  by  us  before  the  treaty  of 
1783,-  thence  inferring  that  it  was  not  granted  by  that  treaty,  and,  in 
the  same  sentence,  and  from  the  same  fact,  appear  also  to  infer  that  it 
%v;is  not  to  be  forfeited  by  war,  any  more  than  (55)  any  other  of  the  rig  Ids  of 
independence;  making  it  thus  one  of  (^6)  those  rights,  and,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  our  doctrine,  dependant  on  that  treaty.  There  might  have  been 
nothing  incomprehensible  in  this  mode  of  reasoning,  had  the  treaty  re-- 
cognised  this  privilege  to  be  derived  from  prescription,  and  confirmed  it 
on  that  ground.  The  treaty,  however,  has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  past,  in  reference  to  this  privilege,  but  regards  it  only  with  a  view- 
to  the  future.  The  treaty  (57)  cannot,  therefore,  be  construed  as  support- 
ing a  pre-existing  title,  but  as  containing  a  grant  entirely  new.  If  we 
claim,  therefore,  under  the  treaty,  we  must  renounce  prescription  ;  and 
if  we  claim  tVom  orescription,  we  can  derive  no  aid  from  the  treaty.  If 
the  treaty  be  imperishable  in  all  its  parts,  the  fishing  privilege  remains 
unimpaired,  without  a  recurrence  to  immemorial  usage  ,  and  if  our  title 
to  it  be  well  founded  on  immemorial  usage,  the  treaty  may  perish  with- 
out affecting  it.  To  have  endeavoured  to  support  it  on  both  grounds, 
imfilies  that  we  had  not  entire  confidence  in  either,  and  to  have  proposed 
a  new  article  indicates  a  distrust  of  both. 

It  is  not,  as  I  conceive,  difficult  to  show  that  we  (53)  can,  indeed,  de- 
rive (59)  no  better  title  to  this  fishing  privilege  from  prescription  thaa 
from  any  indestructible  quality  of  the  treaty  of  1783 

Prescription  W  appears  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  (61)  parties,  and  to  the 
(62)  subject,  and  to  be  defective  both  in  (63)  fact  and  effect 

As  to  the  parties  : — the  immemorial  enjoyment  of  a  privilege,  within 
British  jurisdiction,  bv  British  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  British  colo- 
nies, could  not  well  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  title  to  that  privilege, 
(64)  claimed  bv  citizens  of  an  indepedent  republic,  residing  within  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  that  republic.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  such,  could  have  claimed  no  special  privilege  within  the  dominions 
of  any  foreign  power,  from  immemorial  usage,  in  1733,  when  the  long- 
est duration  of  their  own  existence  in  that  quality  was  little  more,  at  the 
utmost,  than  the  brief  period  of  seven  years,  which  is  surely  not  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  (rdtra  memoriam  hominis.)  The  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  never,  in  fact,  during  that  period,  enjoyed  the  fishing  pri- 
vilege a  moment,  being  effectually  prevented  therefrom  by  the.  existing 
state  of  hostilities.  •  Nor  could  the  inhabitants  of  the  colomes,  originally 
constituting  the  United  States,  even  in  their  colonial  condition,  acquire 
against  their  sovereign  any  right  from  long  usage,  (65)  or  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  (^S)  (nti^'umfempusreg-i  occltm^)  The  British  sovereign  was  always 
competent  to  regulate  (6?)  or  to  restrain  them  [q  their  commerce  and  inter- 
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tercourse  with  each  other,  whenever  and  however  he  might  think  pro 
per,  and  had  he  forbid  his  subjects  in  the  province  of  (68)  Massachusetts,  to 
fish  (69)  and  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Labra- 
dor, which,  by  the  way,  had  (70)  not  immemorialiy  belonged  to  him,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  they  would  have  conceived  themselves  discharged 
from  the  obligation  of  submitting,  on  account  of  any  pretended  right 
from  immemorial  usage.  The  fishing  privilege,  theiefore,  enjoyed  by 
British  subjects  within  British  jurisdiction,  could  give  no  permanent  and 
independent  right  to  those  subjects  themselves  and,  (71)  a  fortiori,  no  such 
right  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  claiming  under  a  C72)  different 
estate  and  in  a  different  capacity.  Great  Britain  might,  indeed,  as  well 
prescribe  for  the  prerogatives  of  her  sovereignty,  over  us,  as  we  for  any 
of  the  privileges  which  we  enjoyed  as  her  subjects. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enquire  how  far  the  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  was  the  practice  of  (73)  the  whole  origmal  thirteen 
United  States,  or  of  the  United  States  now,  including  Louisiana;  or  how 
far  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  people  of  Boston  can  establish  a  pres- 
criptive right  in  the  people  of  New-Orleans.  1  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  prescription  is  (74)  inapplicable  to  the  parties.  It  is  also,  1  con- 
ceive, inapplicable  to  the  subject. 

Had  the  United  States,  as  an  independent  nation,  enjoyed,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  fishing  privilege  in  question,  still,  from  the  nature  of 
tliis  privilege,  no  prescriptive  right  (75)  could  have  thence  been  establish- 
ed, 'a  right  to  fish,  or  to  trade,  or  to  do  (76)  any  other  act  or  thing  within 
the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state,  is  a  (77)  simple  power,  a  right 
i.73)  of  mere  ability,  (Jus  mermfacultatis,)  depending  on  the  will  of  such 
state,  (79)  and  is  consequently  imprescriptible.  An  independent  [80*]  title  can  be 
derived  only  from  treaty. 

i  conceive,  therefore,  that  (80)  o'"'  claim  to  the  fishing  privilege,  from 
immemorial  usage,  is  not  only  unsu|^ported  by  the  pll  fact,  but  cannot,  in 
(82)  effect,  result  from  such  usage. 

1  have,  (83)  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the 
treaty  of  1783,  in  relation  to  the  fishing  liberty,  is  abrogated  by  the  war, 
that  this  liberty  is  totally  destitute  of  support  from  prescription;  (84)  and 
that  ^\e  ^re, consequently, left  without  any  title  to  it  whatsoever.  For,  I  can- 
not prevail  upon  myself  to  seek  for  such  a  title  in  the  relative  situation  of 
the  parties,  at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  contend,  ac- 
cording to  the  insinuation  contained  in  our  letter  to  you  of  the  (85)  21st  of 
December,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colonies,  assign- 
ed to  her  in  Atnerica,  was  a  grant  (86)  from  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
UpJted  States,  in  making  this  grant,  (^7)  reserved  to  themselves  the  privilege 
in  question.  Such  a  pretension,  however  lofty,  is  so  inconsistent  with 
(S8)  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  any  sober  construction  which  can 
be  given  to  that  treaty,  that  1  shiftll,  I  trust,  be  excused  from  seriously  ex- 
amining its  validity. 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  a  majority  of  my  colleagues,  relative  to  the  character  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  every  other  foundation  on  which 
ihoy  were  (?3)  dlsposeatorcst  our  title  to  the  fi/hing  privilege,   I  shall  now 
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course  with  each  other,  whenever  and  however  he  might  think  proper.. 
And  had  he  forbid  his  subjects,  in  the  province  of  (68)  Massachusetts  Bay, 
to  fish,  (69)  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish,  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of 
Labrador,  which,  by  the  way,  had  (70)  no£  immemorially  belonged  to  him,  it  is 
not  to  be  imagined  that  they  would  have  conceived  themselves  discharg-- 
ed  from  the  obligation  of  submitting,  on  account  of  any  pretended  right 
from  immemorial  usage. 

The  fishing  privilege,  therefore,  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  withia 
British  jurisdiction,  could  give  no  permanent  and  independent  right  to 
those  subjects  themselves,  and,  (71)  a  fortiori,  no  such  right  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  claiming,  under  a  (J^)  di:fferent  estate,  and  in  a  difier- 
ent  capacit}'.  Great  Britain  might,  indeed,  as  well  prescribe  for  the 
prerogatives  of  her  sovereignty  over  us,  as  we  for  any  of  the  privileges 
"which  we  enjoyed  as  her  subjects. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  how  far  the  practice  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  was  the  practice  of  [73]  the  people  of  the  whole  original 
thirteen  United  States,  or  of  the  United  States  now,  including  Louisiana; 
or  how  far  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  people  of  Boston  can  establish 
a  presciiptive  right  in  the  people  of  New-Orleans.  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  prescription  is  (74)  inapplicable  to  the  parties. 

It  is,  also,  I  conceive,  inapplicable  to  the  subject.  Had  the  United 
States,  as  an  independent  nation,  enjoyed,  from  time  immemorial,  the  fish- 
ing privilege  in  question,  still,  from  the  nature  of  this  privilege,  no  pre- 
scriptive right  C^^)  would  have  thence  been  established.  A  right  to  fish, 
or  to  trade,  or  to  do  (76)  any  o  her  thing,  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  state,  is  a  ^7)  simple  poioer,  a  right  (78)  of  mere  ability,  jus 
merae  facultaiis,  depending  on  the  will  of  such  state,  (79)  and  consequently  «a- 
prescriptible.     An  independent  (80'^)  r'Slit  can  be  derived  only  from  treaty, 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  (80)  a  claim  to  the  fishing  privilege,  from 
immemorial  usage,  is  not  only  unsupported  by  the  (8^)  fad,  but  cannot, 
in  {^'')  liTtcf,  result  f(om  such  usage. 

1  have,  (^«^)  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  been  led  to  conclude  that  the 
treaty  of  1783,  in  relation  to  the  fishing  liberty,  is  abrogated  by  the 
war,  and  that  this  liberty  is  totally  destitute  of  support  from  prescrip- 
tion (84)  and,  consequently,  that  we  are  left  without  any  title  to  it  whatsoever. 
For,  f  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to  seek  for  such  a  title  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  negotiating  the  treaty  of  1783,  and 
contend,  according  to  the  insinuation  contained  in  our  letter  to  you,  of 
the  (85)  25th  of  December  last,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  over  the 
colonies  assigned  to  her,  in  America,  was  a  grant  L86]  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  Slates,  in  making  this  grant,  CS7)  reserved. lo 
themselves  the  privilege  in  question.  Such  a  pretension,  however  loft}',  is 
so  inconsistent  with  (88)  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  wi(h  any  so- 
ber construction  which  can  be  given  to  that  treaty,  that  I  shall,  I  tru3t, 
be  excused  from  seriously  examining  its  validity. 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  a  majority  of  my  colleagues,  relative  to  the  character  of 
the  treaty  of  1733,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  every  other  foundation  on 
Avhich  Ihey  were  (89) 'disposed,  incoasistently,  to  rest  our   title   to  the    fishing 
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proceed   to  explaia  the  C^^)  c^^'^^  which  influenced   me  to  dissent  from 
them  la  the  interpretation  of  our  (91)  instructions. 

The^^e  instructions  forbid  us  to  permit  our  (92)  rights  to  tbe  trade  beyond 
the  (93)  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  fisheries,  and  to  Louisiana,  to  be  brought  into  dis- 
cussion. I  conceived  that  this  prohibition  extended  to  the  general  rights 
only,  which  affected  our  sovereignty,  and  resulted  from  it,  and  not 
(94)  to  mere  special  liberties  and  privileges  which  had  no  relation  to  that 
sovereignty,  either  as  to  its  nature  or  extent. 

The  right  C95)relaUDg  to  the  trade  bevond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
the'right  which  belonged  to  us  as  an  independent  (96;  nation,  in  commoa  with 
all  other  independent  nations,  and  not  the  permission  of  trading  to  those  parts  of 
the  East  Indies  which  were  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain.  In  like  manner,  the  right  to  the  fisheries,  contemplated  by  our 
instructions  was,  (9"')  ^  conceived,  the  right,  common  to  all  nations,  to  use  the  Opeu 
sea  far  fishi'ng  as  well  as  for  navigation,  and  (93)  not  to  the  liberty  to  tish 
(99)  and  cure  fish  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  foreign  state.  The 
right  to  Louisiana,  (lOO)  which  was  not  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  was 
the  right  to  the  empire  and  domain  of  that  region,  and  (^01)  not  to  the  right 
of  excluding  Great  Britain  from  ('02)  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

How  far  we  conformed  to  this  instruction,  with  regard  to  the  genera! 
riglVi  to  Louisiana,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  enquire;  but  cer- 
tainly the  majority  believed  (103)  themselves  permitted  to  off  r  a  very  explicit 
proposition  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  its  principal  C'^'')  ^'^e''  *  ^«" 
lievfed,  withthera,  that  we  were  so  ?iermitle.l.  and!  thut  we  were  likewis*^ permitted  to  offer 
a  p'oposition  relative  to  the  fishing  liberty,  and  had  ths  ocnasi  >o  required  it.  to  make  propo- 
aals  concerning  the  trade  to  th-  British  Rftst  Indses  1  wus  persurubd.  that  treotiiig  rela- 
tive tr  these  pnvilefces.  or  discussing  the  ob!igUio.>j  or  rxpt'diency  r.f  grantjn?  or  w-t-iholdtng 
them,  tespect'vcly,  violated  in  no  wny.our  instructioas,  or  affected  the  geaerii!  right!  \ihKL 
we  irere  forbidden  to  brtnginto  discussioa. 


Considering  therefore,  the  fishing  liberty  to  be  entirely  at  an  end, 
without  a  new  stipulation  for  its  revival,  and  believing  that  we  were  en- 
tirely free  to  discuss  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  a  stipulation,  I  did 
not  object  to  the  article  proposed  by  us  because  any  article  on  the  sulyect 
was  unnecessary,  or  contrary  to  our  instructions,  bat  1  objected  specally 
to  that  article,  because,  by  conceding  (105)  in  it  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  ('06)  we  cStred,  in  ray  estimation,  for  the  fishing  privilege,  a  price  much  a- 

bove  its  value. 

In  no  view  of  the  subject  could  I  discover  any  (lO^)  analogy  between  (he 
two  objects,  and  the  only  reason  for  connecting  them  and  making  them 
mutual  equivalents  for  each  other,  appeared  to  be  because  they  were 
both  found  in  the  treaty  of  1783. 

If  that  treaty  was  abrogated  by  the  war,  as  I  consider  it  to  have  been, 
any  connexion  between  its  parts  must  have  cea?ed,  and  the  liberty  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi  by  British  subjects  must,  at  least,  be  com- 
pletely at  an  ead  j  for  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  attempted  to  continue  it 
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privilege,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  (90)  wssons  which  inHacnced 
me  to  dissent  from  them  io  the  interpretation  of  our  (91)  iustructioas  rela- 
tive  to  that  privilege 

These  instructions  forbid  us  to  permit  our  [02)  ^^shis  to  tht  trade  beyond 
*he  (QS)  Cape  of  Go  :d  Hope,  to  the  fisher ler,  and  to  Louisiana,  to  be  brought  into 
discussion.  I  conceived  that  this  prohibition  extended  to  the  general 
rights  only,  ivhich  affected  our  sovereignty  and  resulted  from  it,  and 
not  (94)  the  special  liberties  and  privileges  which  had  no  relation  to  that 
sovereignty,  either  as  to  its  nature  or  extent. 

The  right,  (95)  relative  to  the  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  the  right  which  belonged  to  us  as  an  independent  (96)  nation,  and  not  to 
tbe  permission  of  tradmg  to  those  parts  of  the  East  Indies  which  were 
within  the  exclusive  juri.'^diction  of  Great  Britain.  In  like  manner,  the 
right  to  the  lisheries,  contemplated  by  our  instructions,  was,(S7)  ^  concicve, 
the  right  to  use  the  open  sea  for  fishing  as  well  as  for  navigation,  and  (98) 
not  the  liberty  to  fish.  (99)  ^^^^^  ^°  ^■'^^'*^  fsh,  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
any  foreign  state.  The  right  to  Louisiana,  (100)  ^i^»ch,  by  those  instructions, 
'^ere  not  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  was  the  right  to  the  empire  and  do- 
main of  that  region,  and  (lOD^otthe  right  of  excluding  Great  Britain  from 
/102)  ^^®  ^^'^^  navigation  of  the  Misrissippi. 

How  far  we  conformed  to  this  instruction,  with  regard  to  the  genera! 
right  to  Louisiana,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  inquire  ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, the  majority  believed  (103)  themselves  to  be  permitted,  their  own  construe- 
tionto  the  contrary  notwithstaiding,  to -e'er  a  very  explicit  proposition,  v/iih  re- 
gard to  the  navigation  of  its  principal  (104)  ^iver ;  now,  this  offer  1  considered, 
lor  the  reasons  iast  su^sjested,  net  to  be  a  violation  of  (he  instrnctims  in  question,  b  ut^  I  con- 
sidered itto  be  against  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  other  instructions  oi  the  i'>t)  ot 
April  1813  By  these  instiuctiocs  we  wftre  explicitly  and  implicitly  directed  "to  avoid 
any  stipulation  which  might  restrain  the  United  Stiirs  from  excntdiug  the  British  tracers 
from  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  and  rivers,  exchtsiveiy  xcitkm  our  owKJurUdidion  This 
instruction  applied  with  the  great.-r  force  to  the  Mississippi,  because,  as  it  is  bciieved,  it 
was  tl?e  on/7/ rircr  to  which  ii  could  apply.  ,  ,■  ^  ,^tu^ 

While  I  tjelieved,  therefore,  that  we  were  permitted  to  otTcr  a  proposition,  relative  totho 
?shiH^li'jertv;  and  that,  in  treating  concerning  this  liberty,  or  ia  discussing  our  claiia  to 
It  we  in  no  way  violated  our  instructions,  nor  affected  the  general  rig  ts  which  we.  were 
fo'rbidden  to  bring  into  disv  ussion  ;  I  did  believe,  and  do  sti,l  believe,  that  we  were  ex- 
pressly and  unequivocally  forbidden  to  offer  or  to  renew  a  Papulation  for  the  free  navigation, 
by  the  British,  of  the  Mississippi,  a  river  within  our  tx'jlasive  jurisdiction. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  hshing  liberty  to  he  entirely  at  an  enc, 
without  a  new  stipulation  for  its  revival,  and  believing  that  we  were 
entirely  free  to  discuss  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  a  stipulation,  I 
did  not  object  to  the  article  proposed  by  us;  because  any  article  on  the 
subject  was  unnecessary,  or  contrary  to  our  instructions,  bat  1  objected 
specially  to  that  article,  because,  by  conceding  (105)  *"  ^^  ^^  Great  BiUain,  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  (106)  ^ve  not  only  directly  violated  our  instruc- 
tions,  but  we  offered,  in  my  estimation,  a  price  much  above  its  value,  and  whicli  could  net 

'''In  n'o^Tew  of  the  subject,  could  1  discover  any  (107)  «na^«sy  ''  ^^5^''<>"  \^' 
tween  the  two  objects;  and  the  only  reason  for  connecting  ti.em,  and  mak- 
ing them  mutual  equivalents  for  each  other,  appeared  to  be,  because  they 
were  both  found  in  the  treaty  of  1733.  If  that  treaty  was  abrogated  by 
the  war,  as  i  consider  it  to  .have  been,  any  connection  between  its  parts 
jnust  have  ceased,  and  the  liberty  of  navigating  the  Mis«isssippi,  by 
British  subjects,  must,  at  least,  be  completely  at  an  end  ;  for  it  ^vjll  net, 
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hy  a  (108)  prescnpiive  title,  or  to  consider  it  as  a  (109)  reservation,  naade  by 
the  United  States,  from  any  grant  of  sovereignty  which,  at  the  treaty 
of  peace,  they  accorded  to  Great  Britain.  If,  indeed,  it  was  such  a 
reservation ,  it  must  have  been  intended  for(l  10)  o»r  benefit,  and,  of  (1 11 
course,  could  be  no  equivalent  for  the  fishing  (1 12;  privilege.  If  it  is  considei 
ed  as  a  reservation  made  by  Great  Britain,  it  will  reverse  (113)  the  fact: 
assumed  by  us  in  relation  to  that  privilege. 

The  (1  I4)tliiicl  article  of  the  treaty  of  178S,  respecting  the  fisherie;- 
and  the  (115)  c'ghth  article  of  that  treaty,  respecting  the  Mississippi,  had  no 
the  slightest  reference  to  each  other,  and    were  placed   as  remote,  th' 
one  from  the  other,  as  the  limits  of  that  treaty  could  well  admit.    What 
ever,  therefore,  (1 16)  ^^as  the   cause    of  inserting  the    fii^hing   libort) 
whether  it  was  a  voluntary  and  gratuitous   grant  on  the  part  of  Gre«t 
Britain,  or  extorted  from   her  as  a  condition  on  which    the  peace  de- 
pended, it  could  have  had  no  relation  (117)  ^^  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.     Besides,  the  article  relative  to  this   river  must,  from  the 
evident  views  of  tlie  parties  at  the  time,  from  (l  18)  their  supposed  relations  to 
each  other,  and  from  their  known  relations  to  a  third  (119)  Pfwer,  as  to  this 
river,  have  been  considered  of  mutual  and  equal  advantage,  and  furnished 
no  subject  for  compensation  or  adjustment  in  any  other  provision  of  that 
treaty.     Both  parties  believed  that  this  river  touched  the  territories  of 
both,  and  that,  of  course,  both  had  a  right  to  its  navigation.      As  Spain 
possessed  both  banks  of  this  river,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  it- 
mouth,  and  one  of  its  banks  nearly  throughout  its  whole  extent,  both  pai 
ties  had  .n  interest  in  uniting  to  prevent  that  power  from  obstructing  it- 
Jiavigation.      Had  not  the  article  been  intended  to  engage  the  parties   in 
relation  to  Spain,  they  (1 20)  would, probabl>,  hnve  limited  it  to  the  navigation 
of  the  river(121)^sfar  as  their  own  territories  extended  on  it,  and  not  have 
stipulated  for  this  navigation  to  the  ocean,  which   necessarily  carried    it 
through  the  exclusive  terri<f>ries  of  Spain. 

If  the  circumstances  had  been,  in  fact,  such  as  the  parties  at  the  tiir. 
believed  them  to  be,  and  with  a  view  to  which  they  acted; or  had  thcf* 
circumstances  subsequently  experienced  no  radical  change;  Great  Bri 
tain  would  have  gained  now  no  more  than  she  would  have  granted   by 
the(122)  revival  of  the  article  in  relation  to  (123)  the  Mississippi,  and  would 
not,  any  more  than  in  1783,  have  acknovvleged  any  equivalent  to  be  co! 
ferred  by    it  for  our  liberty  relative  to  the  fisheries.      The  circumstar 
ces,  however,  assunied  by  the  parties,  at  the  time,  in  relation  to  Grea' 
Britain,  and  from  which  her  rights  were  deduced,  have  not  only,  in  part, 
been  discovered   not  to  have   existed,  but   those  which  did   feijist  have 
been  entirely  changed  by  subsequent  events.      It  has  (124)  been  ascertained 
that  the  territories  assigned  to  Great  Britain,  no  where,  in  fact,  reached 
the   Blississippi,-  and  the   acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  the  United    States 
(125) '^^s  forever  removed  the  Spanish  jurisdiction  from  that  river. 

The  whole  consideration,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  derived  from  her  territorial  rights,  or  from  her  part  of  the  re 
ciprocal  obligations  relative  to  Spain,  having  entirely  failed,  our  engage 
ments,  entered  into  on  account  of  that  consideration,  may  be  faijly  con 
strued  to  have  terminated  with  it. 
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1  trust,  be  attempted  io  continue  it  by  a  (1Q3)  pres.crlptivt  tuie^  or  to  cnns'- 
der  it  as  a  (109)  reservation  o^ade  by  the  United  Stales  from  any  grant  of  so'. 
Tereignty,  which,  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  accorded  to  Great  Britain. 
If,  indeed,  it  was  such  a  reservation,  it  must  have  been  intended  for  (HO) 
cur  benefit,  and  of  (HI)  course,  no  equivalent  for  the  fishing  (il2)  privilege,  like- 
wise for  our  benefit.  Ifit  is  considered  as  a  reservation  made  by  Great  Britain, 
It  will  reverse  (US)  all  the  facts  assumed  by  ns  in  relation  to  that  privilege! 

The  (114)  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  respecting  the  fisheries, 
and  the  (115)  eig/i//t  of  that  treaty,  respecting  the  Mississippi,  had  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  each  other,  and  were  placed  as  remote,  the  ona 
from  the  other,  as  the  limits  of  that  treaty  could  well  admit ;  whatever, 
therefore,  (116)  might  have  been  the  cause  of  inserting  the  tishing  liberty, 
whether  it  was  a  voluntary  and  gratuitous  grant  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  extorted  from  her  as  a  condition,  on  which  the  peace  de- 
pended, it  could  have  had  no  relation  (ii")  with  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  Besides,  the  article  relative  to  this  river,  must,  from 
the  evident  views  of  the  parties  at  the  time,  from  (US)  their  relations  to  each 
other,  and  from  their  known  relations  to  a  third  (119)  power,  Lave  been  con- 
sidered of  mutual  and  equal  advantage,  and  furnished  no  subject  for 
compensation  or  adjustment  in  any  other  provision  of  that  treaty. 

Both  parties  believed  that  this  river  touched  the  territories  of  both, 
and  that  of  course  both  had  a  right  to  its  navigation.  As  Spain  pos- 
sessed both  banks  of  this  river  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth, 
and  one  of  its  banks  nearly  throughout  its  whole  extent,  both  parties  had 
an  interest  in  uniting  to  prevent  that  power  from  obstructing  its  navi- 
gation. Had  not  the  article  been  intended  to  engage  the  parties  in  re- 
lation to  Spain,  they  (120)  probably  would  have  limited  it  to  the  navigatioQ 
of  the  river,  C^i)  so  far  as  their  own  territories  extended  on  it,  and  not 
have  stipulated  for  its  navigation  to  the  ocean,  which  necessarily  car- 
ried it  through  the  exclusive  terriories  of  Spain.  If  the  circumstances 
had  been,  in  tact,  such  as  the  parties  at  the  time  believed  them  to  be, 
and  with  a  view  to  which  they  acted,  or  had  these  circumstances  subse- 
quently experienced  no  radical  change,  Great  Britain  would  have  gained 
now  no  more  than  she  would  have  granted  by  the  (!22)  renewal  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  relation  to  (123)  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  would  not,  any- 
more than  in  1783,  have  acknowledged  any  equivalent  to  be  conferred 
by  it,  for  our  liberty  relative  to  the  fisheries.  The  circumstances,  how- 
ever, assumed  by  the  parties  at  the  time,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain, 
and  from  which  her  rights  were  deduced,  have  not  only,  in  part,  been 
since  discovered  not  to  have  existed,  but  those  which  did  exist  have 
been  entirely  changed  by  subsequent  events. 

It  has  (124)  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  the  territories,  assigned  to  Great 
Britain,  no  where,  in  fact,  reached  the  ^Mississippi ;  and,  the  acquisition 
%f  Louisiana,  by  the  United  States,  (125)  had  forever  removed  the  Spanish 
jurisdiction  from  that  river.  The  whole  consideration,  therefore,  oq 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  whether  derived  from  her  territorial  rights, 
or  from  her  part  of  the  reciprocal  obligations,  relative  to  Spain,  having 
entirely  failed,  our  engagements  entered  into,  on  account  of  that  confji- 
deration,  may  be  fairly  construed  to  have  terminated  with  it« 
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In  this  t'iewof  the  subject,  Great  Britain  could  have  had  no  title  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  even  if  a  war  had  not  taken  place  be- 
tween the  parties.  To  renew,  therefore,  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
Tinder  that  article,  subject  to  this  "construction,  would  be  granting  her 
nothing;  and  to  renew  that  article,  independent  of  this  construction,  and 
without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  attended  its  origin,  in 
1783,  or  to  the  events  which  have  since  occurred  in  relation  to  it,  would 
he  granting  her  advantages  not  only  entirely  (126)  uni-lateral,  as  it  relates 
to  the  article  itself,  but  0^')  as  1  beliere.of  much  greater  importance  than 
any  which  we  could  derive  from  the  liberty  relative  to  the  fisheries. 

If  the  article  which  we  (128)  offered  merely  intended  to  rescue  the  third 
and  eigth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  from  the  operation  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  to  continue  them  precisely  as  they  were  immediately  pri- 
or to  this  war,  the  third  article  being  then  in  full  force,  and  the  eighth 
article  being  no  longer  (129)  obligatory,  we  should  have  attempted  to  ex- 
change, like  General  Drummond,  the  dead  for  the  living. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  British  government  should,  in 
suspecting  such  an  intention  (ISO)  have  rejected  our  proposition.  I  was 
opposed,  however,  to  making  the  proposition,  not  only  because  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  (^31)  offered  with  no  such  intention,  but  because  1  be- 
Jieved  it  would  give  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, under  circumstances,  and  evidently  for  an  object,  which  would 
place  it  on  very  distinct  grounds  from  those  on  which  it  was  placed  by 
ihe  treaty  of  1783. 

The  whole  of  the  Mississippi  being  now  exclusively  within  the  ac^ 
Icnowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  a  simple  renewal  of  the 
British  right  to  navigate  it  would  place  that  right  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  war,  and  of  every  other  previous  circumstance  which  might  have 
impaired  or  terminated  it;  and  the  (132)  power  to  grant,  on  our  part,  be- 
ing now  complete;  the  right  to  enjoy,  (133)  on  hers,  under  our  grant,  must  be 
complete  also. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  thing  impossible  was  intended 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  to  be  allowed  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
(134)  precisely  as  she  (135)  could  have  navigated  it  immediately  after  the 
treaty  of  1783;  as  if  her  territories  extended  to  it,  and  as  if  Spain  was 
(136)  in  entire  possession  of  one  of  its  banks  and  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  other.  The  ('37)  revival  of  the  British  right  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be,  ('38)  under  existing  circumstances,  a  new  and  complete  grant 
to  her,  measured  by  these  circumstances,  and  thence  embracing  not  only 
Ihe  entire  freedom  of  the  whole  extent  of  (139)  that  river,  but  the  unrestrained 
nccess  to  it  across  our  territories.  If  we  did  not  intend  (i^O)  this,  weititen- 
<led  nothing  which  Great  Britain  could  accept;  and  tvhatever  else  (I4l) 
might  have  been  intended,  if  not  at  once  rejected  by  her  would  hereafter  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  new  and  endless  controversy.  When,  however,  we  connected  the 
revival  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  revival  of  the 
(142)  liberty  of  taking  and  curing  lish  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  two 
things,  which  never  before  had  any  relation  to  each  other,  we  evidently 
meant,  if  we  acted  (I43;in  good  faith,  not  only  to  concede,  as  ^vell  as  to 
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In  this  view  of  the  subject,  Great  Britain  could  have  had  no  title  ta 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  even  if  a  war  had  not  taken  place  be» 
tween  the  parties..  To  renew,  therefore  the  claims  of  Great  Britain, 
under  tha^  article,  subject  to  this  construction,  would  be  granting  her 
nothing  ;  and,  to  renew  that  article,  independent  of  this  construction^ 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  circumstances  that  attended  its  origin 
in  1783,  or  to  the  events  which  have  since  occurred  in  relation  to  it, 
would  be  granting  her  advantages  not  only  entirely  (M^)  unilateral,  as  it 
relates  to  the  article  itself,  but  (127)  as  I  believed,  of  much  greater  impor- 
tance than  any  which  we  could  derive  from  the  liberty  relative  to  the 
iishenes. 

If  the  article  which  we  (^28)  offered  was  merely  intended  to  rescue  the 
third  and  eighth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  from  the  operation  of 
the  present  war,  and  to  continue  them  precisely  as  they  were  immedi- 
ately prior  to  this  war,  the  third  article  being  then  in  full  force,  and 
the  eighth  article  being  no  longer  (»29)  operative,  we  should  have  attempt- 
ed to  exchange,  like  General  Drummond,  the  dead  for  the  living.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  British  government,  in  suspecting 
such  an  intention,  (130)  should  have  rejected  our  proposition. 

I  was  opposed,  however,  to  making  the  proposition,  not  only  because 
I  was  convinced  that  it  was  (ISO  made  with  no  such  intention,  but  because 
I  believed  it  would  give  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  under  circumstances,  and  evidently  for  an  object,  which 
would  place  it  on  very  distinct  grounds  from  those  on  which  it  was 
placed  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

The  whole  of  the   Mississippi  being  now  exclusively  within  the  ac- 
knowledged jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  a  simple  renewal  of  the 
British  right  to  navigate  it  would  place  that  right  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
war  ;  and  every  other  previous  circumstance  which  might  have  impair- 
ed or  terminated  it,  and  the  (132)  right  to  grant,  on  our  part,  being  now 
complete,  the  right  to  enjoy,  (133)  on  the  part  of  Great  Britaio,  must  be  com- 
plete also.     It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  thing  impossible 
was  intended,  and  that  Great  Britain  was  to  be  allowed  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi  (^34)  only  as  she  (135)  would  have  navigated  it    immediately 
after  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  if  her  territories  extended  to  it,  and  as  if 
Spain  was  (^36)  in  the  entire  possession  of  one  of  its  banks,  and  of  a  consid- 
erable portion   of  the  other.     The  (137)  recognition  of  the  British  right 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  would  be,  (138)  under  existing  circumstances,  a  new 
and  complete  grant  to  her,  measured   by  these   circumstances,  and, 
thence,  embracing  not  only  the  entire  freedom  of  the  whole  extent  of 
'  139)  the  river  and  its  tributary  waters,  but  unrestrained  access   to    it    across     our 
territories.     If  we  did  not  intend  (140)  to  offer  this,  we  intended  to  offer  nothing 
which  Great  Britain  could  accept  ;  and  whatever  else  i.m  wem.ghf  have 
■intended  to  offer,  if  not  at  once  rejected  by  ber.  would  at  least  have  been,  hereafter,  the 
gfcv  subject  of  new  and  endless  controversy. 
'        When,  however,  we  connected  the  revival  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  revival  of  the  (142)  privilege  of  taking  and  curing  fish 
within  the  British  jurisdiction,  two  things  which  never  before  had  any 
relation  to  each  other,  we  evidently  meant,  if  we  acted..(i43)  with  good 
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obtain  something,  but  also  to  be  understood  as  conceding  an  equivalent 
for  what  we  obtained. 

In  thus  offering  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  access  to  it 
through  our  territories,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  lishing  liberty,  we  not 
only  placed  both  on  ground  entirely  different  from  that  ('44)  in  which 
they  respectively  stood  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  acted  somewhat  in- 
consistently with  our  own  reasoning  relative  to  the  origin  and  immortal- 
ity of  the  latter,  but  we  offered  to  concede  (1^15)  much  more  than  we  could 
hope  to  o-ain  C^^e)  by  the  arrangement,  with  whatever  view  its  comparative  effects  might 

ie  estimated. 

From  the  year  1783,  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  the  ac- 
tual advantages  derived  from  the  tjshing  privilege  by  the  people  of  the 
-U.  State-s,  were,  according  to  the  best  information  that  (147)  1  can  obtain  on 
the  STjbject,  very  inconsiderable,  and  annually  experiencing  a  voluntary 
diminution. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  obscurity  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
owing  to  almost  incessant  fogs,  in  the  bigh  northern  latitudes,vvhere  this 
privilege  u'as  chiefly  located,  prevented  the  effectual  curing  offish  in 
those  regions,  and  consequently,  lessened  very  much  the  value  of  the 
(148)  liberty  of  taking  them  there.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  fish  ta- 
ken by  our  fishermen  before  the  present  war,  was  (149)  caught  io  the  open 
fiea  or  (IjO)  upon  our  own  coasts,  and  cured  on  (l^l)  our  own  shores.  This 
"branch  of  the  fisheries  has  been  found  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  has  been 
pursued  with  so  much  more  certainty  and  despatch  than  the  privileged 
portion  ('52)  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  that  it  has  not  only  been  generally 
3^)referied  by  our  fishermen,  but  would  probably,  on  longer  experience, 
have  been  almost  nniversally  used  by  Ibem,  It  was  to  be  believed,  there- 
fore, that  a  discontinuance  of  the  privilege  of  taking  and  curing  fish,  with- 
in the  British  jurisdiction,  would  not,  at  all,  diminish  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity taken  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  (153)  very  materiallj  vavy 
the  details  of  the  business.  That  part  of  the  fisheries  which  would 
(154)  siillhave  belorged  to  US  as  a  nation,  being  exhaustless,  would  afford  an 
ample  field  for  all  the  capital  and  industry  hitherto  employed  in  the  gen- 
eral business  of  fishing,  or  merchandise  offish,  and  on  that  field  might  the 
few  fishermen,  who  had  hitherto  used  the  libcrtj'^  of  taking  and  curing- 
fish  within  the  jurisdiction  ofGreat  Britain,  exert  their  skill  and  labour 
>vithoutany  serious  inconvenience.  0^^)  Tliis  liberty,  liable  (156)  ia  a  ve- 
ry considerable  degree  by  the  terms  in  which  it  was  granted,  to  be  cur- 
tailed by  the  government  and  subjects  of  a  foreign  state;  already  growing 
into  voluntary  disuse  by  our  own  citizens,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in- 
separable from  it,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  extension;  was  totally  un- 
necessary to  us  for  subsistence  or  occupation,  and  afforded,  C^'J)  in  noway, 
any  commercial  facility  or  political  advantage.  This  privilege,  too, 
while  it  was  thus  of  little  (158)  or  no  utility  to  us,  cost  Great  Britain  liter- 
allv  (^^9)  ncthitis. 

The  free  navigation  of  Ihe  Mississippi,  with  the  necessary  access  to  it> 
is  a  grant  of  a  very  different  character.  If  it  was  not  heretofore  used  by 
Great  Britaiii,  it  uas,  perhaps,  because  ehe  did  not  consider  herself  enti- 
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faith,  not  onJy  to  concede,  as  well  as  to  obtain  something,  but  al*o  to 
be  understood  as  conceding  an  equivalent  for  what  we  obtained.  ' 

la  thus  offering  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  access  to 
it  throngh  our  territories,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fishing  liberty,  we 
not  only  placed  both  on  ground  entirely  different  from  that  C^^)  on  which 
they  respectively  stood  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  acted  somewhat  in^ 
consistently  with  our  own  reasoning,  relative  to  the  origin  and  immor^ 
tality  of  the  latter,  but  we  offered  to  concede  (H5)muc/imcrc  than  we  could 
hope  to  gain  (Ho)  by  the  arrangement 

From  the  year  1783,  to  the  comraeneement  of  the  present  war,  the 
actual  advantages  derived  from  the  fishing  privilege  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  were,  according  to  the  best  information  that  (^'l"^)  ^c 
could  obtain  on  the  subject,  very  inconsiderable  and  annually  experienc- 
ing a  voluntary  diminution. 

It  was  discovered  that  the  obscufrty  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
owing  to  almost  incessant  fogs  in  the  high  northern  latitudes,  where  this 
privilege  was  chiefly  located,  prevented  the  effectual  curing  of  fish  in 
those  regions,  and  consequently  lessened  very  much  the  value  of  the  (^43) 
privilege  of  taking  them  there.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  fish  taken 
by  our  fishermen  before  the  present  war,  was  (i^^S)  taken  in  the  open  sea, 
or  (^50)  on  our  own  coasts,  and  cured  on  (^^l)  our  shores.  This  branch  of 
the  fisheries  has  been  found  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  has  been  pursued 
with  so  much  more  certainty  and  despatch  than  the  privileged  portion 
(152)  within  British  jurisdiction,  that  it  has  not  only  been  generally  prefer- 
red by  our  fishermen,  but  would,  probably,  on  longer  experience,  have 
been  almost  universally  used  by  them.  It  was  to  be  believed,  there- 
fore, that  a  discontinuance  of  the  privilege  of  taking  and  curing  fish 
within  the  British  jurisdiction,  would  not,  at  all,  diminish  the  aggregate 
quantity  taken  by  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  or  (1^3)  vary  materialJy 
the  details  of  the  business.  That  part  of  the  fisheries  which  would 
(154)  still  belong:  to  US  as  a  nation,  being  exhaustless,  would  afford  an  am- 
p!e  field  for  all  the  capital  and  industry  hitherto  employed  in  the  general 
business  of  fishing,  or  merchandise  offish  ;  and  on  that  field  might  the 
few  fishermen  who  had,  hitherto,  used  the  liberty  of  taking  and  curing 
fish  vvithin  the  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain,  exert  their  skill  and  labour 
Avithout  any  serious  inconvenience.  (i5^)  That  liberty,  liable,  ('^6)  to  a 
very  considerable  degree,  by  (he  terms  in  which  it  was  granted,  to  be 
curtailed  by  the  government  and  subjects  of  a  foreign  slate,  already 
growing  into  voluntary  disuse  by  our  own  citizens,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  it,  and  absolutely  incapable  of  extension, 
was  totally  unnecessary  to  us  for  subsistence  or  occupation,  and  afforded, 
(157)  in  no  honest  way,  either  commercial  facility,  or  political  advantage. 
This  privilege,  too,  while  it  was  thus  of  little  (^58)  and  precarious  utility 
to  us,  cost  Great  Britain  literally  (^^9)  nothing. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the  necessary  access  to  it, 
is  a  grant  of  a  very  different  characlef.  If  it  was  not,  heretofare,  used 
I'y  Great  Britain^  it  wa?;  perhaps,  because  she  did  not  consider  herself 
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fled  to  it,  or  because  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  suspended  its  prac* 
lical  utility.  The  treaty  of  1 783  stipulated  for  her  the  navigation  of  this 
river,  under  the  presumption  that  her  territories  extended  to  it,  and  of 
course,  could  not  intend  to  give  her  an  access  to  it  through  our  territories. 
The  British  possessions  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Erie,  being  almost  entire- 
ly unsettled,  rendered,  perhaps,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
the  moment,  oflittle  advantage  to  her,  particularly  as  her  right  to  reach 
it  was  at  least  equivocal;  and  as,  by  another  treaty,  she  could  carry  oa 
trade  with  our  Indians. 

This  navigation  might,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  of  little  use 
to. her  for  all  the  (560)  legitimate  purposes  of  transit  and  intercourse;  but 
every  change  that  could  take  place  in  this  respect  must  increase  its  im- 
portance to  her;  while  every  change  in  the  fishing  liberty  (^61) would  \yQ 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

The  freedom  (l6'<J)ofthe  Mississippi,  however,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  mere  legititimateuses  that  would  be  made  of  it.  The  unrestrained 
and  undelined  access  which  would  have  been  inferred  from  the  article 
which  we  proposed,  (1^3)  would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  subjects  all  the  facilities  of  communication  with  our  own  citizens, 
and  with  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  immense  regions  of  our  western  ter- 
ritory. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these  facilities  should  not 
have  been  abused  for  unrighteous  purposes.  A  vast  field  for  contraband 
(164)  aod  intrigue  would  have  been  laid  open,  and  our  western  territories 
would  have  swarmed  with  British  Smugglers  and  British  emissaries. 
The  revenue  would  have  been  defrauded  by  the  illicit  introduction  of 
English  merchandise,  and  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  the  security  of  a 
valuable  portion  of  our  (165)  country  exposed  to  ladian  hostilities,  excited  by 
an  uncontrolled  British  influence.  0^5)  Ifcur  instructions  to  guard  against  such 
an  iriflaence  forbid  us  to  renew  the  British  liber'cy  to  trade  with  our  Indians,  we  certainly  vi- 
olated the  spirit  of  those  instructions  in  offering  the  means  of  exercising  that  influence  v/itii 
still  greater  facility  and  etfect  than  could  result  from  that  liberty. 


What  was  there  in  the  fishing  liberty,  either  of  gain  to  us,  or  loss  to 
Great  Britain,  to  warrant  in  consideration  of  it,  a  grant  to  her  of  such 
means  of  fraud  and  annoyance?  What  justice  or  equality  was  there  in 
exposing  to  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  the  unoffending  citizens  of 
an  immense  tract  of  territory,  (1C7)  not  at  all  benefitted  by  the  fishing  privi- 
lege, merely  to  provide  for  the  doubtful  accommodation  of  a  (168)  few 
fishermen,  in  ^  remote  quarter,  entirely  exempt  from  the  danger? 

Such  have  been  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  differ  from  a  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  with  regard  to  the  article  in  question,  and  which  I 
trust  will  be  (169)  thought  sufficient,  at  least,  to  vindicate  my  motives. 

The  unfeigned  respect  which  1  feel  for  the  integrity,  talents,  and  judg- 
ment of  those  gentlemen,  would  restrain  me  from  opposing  them  on  slight 
grounds,  and  a  deference  for  their  opinions  makes  me  almost  fear  that 
I  have  erred  in  dissenting  from  them  on  the  present  occasion.  I  can  but 
rejoice,  however,  that  the  article,  as  proposed  by  us,  was  rejected  by 
•Great  Britain^  whatever  were  her  reasons  for  rejecting  it;  whether,  a^ 
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entitled  to  it  ;  or  because  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  suspendect  [{§ 
Jiractical  utility.  The  treaty  of  1783  stipulated,  for  her,  the  naviga* 
(ion  of  this  river,  under  her  presumption  that  the  territories  extenrled  to 
it,  and  of  course,  could  not  intend  to  give  her  access  to  it  through  our 
territories.  The  British  possessions  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Erie  being 
almost  entirely  unsettled,  rendered,  perhaps,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  moment,  of  little  advantage  to  her  ;  particularly,  as 
her  right  to  reach  it  was,  at  least,  equivocal  ;  and,  as  by  another  treaty, 
she  could  carry  on  trade  with  our  Indians. 

This  navigation  might,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  of  little  use 
to  her  forall  the  (160)  Zegt^imafe  purposes  of  transit  and  intercourse;  but 
every  change  that  could  take  place  in  this  respect  must  increase  its 
importance  to  her,  while  every  change  in  the  fishing  liberty  O^l)  must 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States. 

The  freedom  (i6iJ)  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  however,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  mere  legitimate  uses  that  would  be  made  of  it.  The  un- 
restrained and  undefined  access,  which  would  have  been  inferred  from 
the  article  which  we  proposed,  (163)  must  have  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  subjects,  all  the  facilities  of  communication 
with  our  own  citizens,  and  with  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  immense  re- 
gions of  our  western  territory,  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  these 
facilities  should  not  have  been  abused  for  unrighteous  purposes.  A  vast 
field  for  contraband  (164)  and  for  intrigue  vvould  have  been  laid  open,  and 
our  western  territories  would  have  swarmed  with  British  smugglers  and 
British  emissaries.  The  revenue  would  have  been  defrauded  by  the 
illicit  introduction  of  English  merchandise,  and  the  lives  of  citizens,  and 
the  security  of  a  valuable  portion  of  our  (165)  country,  would  have  been  ex- 
posed to  Indian  hostility,  excited  by  an  uncontrolled  British  influence.  (ISG) 
If  our  instructions  of  the  15th  of  April,  1S13,  already  cited,  forbid  us,  in  order  to  guard 
against  such  an  influence,  to  renew  the  treaty  of  1794,  "al!ov/ing  the  North  West  Com- 
pany and  British  traders  to  carry  on  trade,  with  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  a  pri- 
vilege, the  pernidoKs  effects  of  which  have  been  most  stnsibiy  felt  in  the  present  war,"  we 
certainly  violated  the  spirit  of  those  instructions  in  offeririgtbe  means  of  exercising  that  in- 
fluence with  still  greater  facility  and  effect  than  could  result  from  iha^t  privilege. 

What  was  there  in  the  tishing  liberty,  either  of  gain  to  us  or  less  to 
Great  Britain,  to  warrant,  in  consideration  of  it,  a  grant  to  her  of  such 
means  of  fraud  and  annoyance  ?  What  justice  or  equality  was  there,  in 
exposing  to  all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare,  the  unoffending  citizens 
of  an  immense  tract  of  territory,  (167)  not  at  all,  or  but  faintly,  benefited  by  the 
fishing  privilege,  meiely  to  provide  for  the  doubtful  accommodation  of 
a  (168)  few  fishermen,  annually  decreasing  in  number,  in  a  remote  quarter,  and 
entirely  exempt  from  tne  danger. 

Such  have  been  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  differ  from  a  ma- 
jority of  ray  colleagues  with  regard  to  the  article  in  question,  and  which, 
I  trust,  will  be  (169)  deemed  sufficient,  at  least,  to  vindicate  my  motives. 

The  unfeigned  respect  which  I  feel  for  the  integrity,  talents,  and 
judgment,  of  those  gentlemen,  would  restrain  me  from  opposing  them 
on  slight  grounds,  and  a  deference  for  their  opinions  makes  me  almost 
fear  that  I  have  erred  in  dissenting  from  them  on  the  present  occasion, 
I  can  but  rejoice,  however,  that  the  article,  as  proposed  by  us,  was  re- 
jected by  Great  Britain,  whatever  were  her  reasons  fo?  ^ejecting  li; 
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al)OV€  suggested,  U'^0)sl'«sv;'^l>eci€d  some  tacit  reservation,  or  want  of  faith 
on  our  part,  or  supposed,  from  the  price  we  at  once  bid  for  the  fiahing 
privilege,  that  we  overrated  its  vahie,  and  might  concede  for  it  even 
more  than  (171)  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  with  all  its  accessary  ad- 
vantages. 

(172)  We  are  stil!  at  Jibcrty  to  negotiate  for  t\\3i  privilege  in  a  treaty  of  commerce,  should 
it  be  found  expedient,  and  to  offer  for  it  an  equivalent,  fair  in  i(s  comparative  value,  and 
(Ost  in  its  relative  eflTccts.  In  any  other  way,  1  trust,  we  shall  not  conseht  to  purchase  its 
renewal. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  respect, 

air,  your  faithful  and  obedient  sfervanf, 

JONA.  RUSSELL. 

My  argument  to  demonstrate  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  the  present  war,  and 
foe  consequent  discoGtinuance  of  the  fishing  privilege,  will,  I  trust,  not  be  ascribed  to  any 
hosliTfty  to  those  who  vv'ere  interested  in  that  privilege.  1  have  been  always  ready,  and  am 
Etil!  ready,  to  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  presert'ation  of  that  privilege  which  its  nature  and 
utility  can  justify ;  but!  liavcconscienciously  believed  that  the  irfe  navigation  of  the  >5issi3- 
sippi  wa?  pregnant  with  too  much  mischief  to  be  ciTered  indirectly  under  our  construction 
of  the  treaty,  or  directly,  as  a  new  equivalent  for  the  liberty  of  taking  and  curing  fish  within 
the  British  jurisdiction. 

We  had  three  other  ways  of  proceedinc:: 

First.  To  contend  for  the  indestructibility  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  thence  inferring  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  lishing  privilege,  without  saying  any  thing  about  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  would  have  reserved  our  right  of  contesting  this  navigation  on  the  grounds  I 
have  mentioned,  specially  applicable  (oit. 

Secomlly.  To  have  considered  the  treaty  at  an  end,  and  offered  a  reasonable  equivalent, 
wherever  it  might  be  found,  for  the  fishing  privilege. 

Thirdly.  To  have  made  this  liberty  a  sine  qua  nun  of  peace,  as  embraced  by  the  principle 
of  status  ante  helium. 

To  either  of  these  propositions  I  would  have  assented,  but  I  could  not  consent  to  grant  or 
revive  the  Dritish  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  .IMississippj,  ia  order  to  procure  or  preserve 
^he  fishing  liberty. 
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vvhether,  as  above  sug'gested  C^"^®)  »he  might  hare  suspected  some  tacit  re- 
servation, or  want  of  faith,  on  our  part  ;  or  supposed,  from  the  price 
we  at  once  bid  for  the  fishing  privilege,  that  we  overrated  its  value 
and  might  concede   for  it  even  more  than  (171)  the  free  navigation  of  the 
-Mississippi,  with  all  its  accessary  advantages. 

(17-J)  Let  me  not.  in  any  thing  which  1  have  said,  be  misuaderstood.  In  judgiog  on 
the  interests  of  the  great  whole,  I  am  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  interests  on  aay  of 
the  constitaeut  parts.  No  one  can  more  highly  appreciate  than  I  do,  a  branch  of  indus- 
try which  not  only  adds  to  national  ivealth,  but  seems  to  create  it.  Nor  can  any  one 
more  warmly  admire  the  usefulo»ss  and  patriotism  of  those  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  it, 
and  who  have  never  ceased  to  deserve  well  of  the  republic,  tn  times  of  peace  they  bring 
home,  amidst  conflicting  elements,  the  treasures  of  the  deep  to  enrich  their  country  ;  and 
in  times  of  war  they  coatribute.  by  their  skill  and  intrepidity,  to  her  defence  and -glory. 
But,  in  our  country,  where  all  are  equal,  the  essential  security  snd  prosperity  of  the  many 
must  be  preferred  to  the  convenience  and  minor  interests  of  the  few.  In  giving  this  pre- 
ference, I  will  frankly  confess  I  had  to  silence  early  prepossessions  and  local  predilections, 
and  to  listen  to  the  councils  of  a  more  enlarged  patriotism  ;  and  to  this  patriotism  I  date 
appeal  for  my  vindication,  not  only  with  those  to  whom  1  am  officially  responsible,  but 
with  those  with  whom  I  am  more  immediately  connected  in  society,  and  whose  interests 
may  be  corisidered  to  have  been  unfavourably  affected  by  the  views  which  I  have  deemed 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  adopt.  I  have  always  been  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  fishing 
privilege,  which  its  nature,  or  comparative  importance  could  justify,  but  I  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- ippi,  and  the  access  to  it  which  we  expressly 
q#en(/,  were  pregnant  with  too  much  mischief  to  be  offered,  iuuirecUy,  under  uur  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  ;  or,  directly,  as  they  were  in  fact  offered,  as  a  new  equivalaat  f^r 
the  liberiy  of  taking  and  drying  fish  within  the  British  jurisdiction  .^ 

I  will  frankly  avow,  hoivever,  that  my  impressions  were,  and  still  are,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain, calculating  on  the  success  of  the  powerful  expedition  which  she  has  sent  against  New- 
Orleans,  confidently  expected  that  she  would  have  become  ihe  mistress  of  Louisiana  and 
all  its  waters ;  and  that  she  did  not,  in  this  event  intend  to  abandon  her  conquest  undev 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 

Her  ministers  had,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  negotiation,  not  only  affected 
to  consider  our  acquisition  of  Louisiana  as  evidence  of  a  spirit  of  agrandizement,  but  insinu- 
ated a  rfe/Vct  in  our  title  to  it  Expecting,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  free  navigation  of  the 
-Mississippi  for  nothing,  she  would  not  consent  to  part  even  with  the  fishing  liberty  as  an 
equivalent.  If  she  be  disappointed  in  her  views  on  i..oui8iana,  and  I  trust  in  God  and  the 
valour  of  the  west  that  she  will  be,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if,  hereafter,  she  grant  us  the 
fishing  privilege,  which  costs  her  absolutely  nothing,  without  any  extravagant  equivalent 
whatever 

At  any  rate,  we  ax-e  still  at  liberty  to  negotiate  for  that  privilege  in  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, and  to  otler  for  it  an  equivalent,  fair  in  its  comparative  value,  and  just  in  its  rela- 
tive effects  ;  and  to  negotiate  for  it  in  this  way  is  evidei>tly  more  wise  than  to  demand  it  as 
a  condition  of  peace,  or  to  offer  for  it  a  price  beyond  its  worth,  and  which,  however  ex- 
cessive, runs  the  hazard  of  beng  refused,  merely  by  the  operation  of  those  unaccommo- 
dating passions  which  are  inevitably  engenderded  by  a  state  of  war. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  sir,  your  faithful  and  ob8di/»nfc 
servant,  J  ON  A.  UUSS£LL. 

To  the  Hon'ble  James  Monroe, 

Secy  of  State  of  ike  United  States,  &cc.  8fc  8fc. 

A  true  copy  of  a  paper  left  by  Jonathan  Russell,  esq.  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  22d  April,  1822,  to  be  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS,  Secretary  of  State, 
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REMARKS 

^l  d  Paper  delivered  hy  Mr.  Jonathan  RusselL  at  the  Department  of  State,  en 
the  22d  of  April, "1^22,  to  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Hepresenta- 
fives  ^  as  the  duplicate  of  a  letter  xcritten  hy  him  at  Paris,  the  1  \th  rf  Feb- 
ruary, 1 8 1 5,  io  the  then  Secretary  of  State.,  and  as  the  Letter  called  for  by 
the  Resolution  of  the  House,  ofldth  April,  1822. 

The  first  remark  that  pi'esents  itself  upon  this  duplicate,  is,  that  it  is 
not  a  copy  of  the  letter  really  written  by  Mr.  Ru.^sell,  at  Paris,  on  the 
•  11  th  of  February,  1815,  to  ihe  Secretary  of  State,  and  received  by  hira. 
The  latter  was  marked  "private.'^  and,  as  such,  was  not  upon  the  files  of 
the  Department  of  Stafe;  and,  although  o(  tne  same  {general  purport  and 
tenor  with  the  so-called  duplicate,  diflered  from  it  in  several  highly 
significant  passages,  of  which  the  following  parallel,  extracted  from  the 
two  papers,  presents  one  example: 

ORIGINAL.  DUPLICATE. 

<'How  far   we  conformed  to  this       "Hovv  far  we  conformed   to    this 
instruction,  with  regard  to  the  gen-  instruction,  wuh  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral right  to  Louisiana,  it  is  not  ne-  eral  right  to  Louisiana,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary forme  here  to  inquire;  but  cessary  for  me  here  (o  inquire;  but 
certainly  the  majority  believed  (^Oi)  certainly  the  majority  believed  (l*^-^) 
themselves  permitted  to  offer  a    very    ex-  themselves  to  be  permitted,  their  own  coa- 
...  .  .  .^,  J         1      struction  to  the  coi  trary  notwithstanding,  to 

plicit  proposition  with  regard  to  the  off-er  a  very  explicit  proposition  with 
navigation  of  its  principal  ('04)  river.  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  navigation  of  its  prin- 
J  believed  with  them,  that  we  were  so  permit-  .  j  ^^(^^^  river:  now,  this  offer,  I  consider- 
/crf,  and  that  we  were,  likewise,  permitted  to  ^'P'**  ^       ^ 

offer  a  proposition  relative  to  ihe  fishing  liber-  ed,  Tor  the  reasons  just  suggested,  not  to  be  a 
ty,  and,  had  the  occision  required  it,  to  make  violation  of  the  instructions  w  question,  but  I 
proposals  concerning  the  trade  to  the  British  ccnsidered  it  to  be  against  both  the  letter  anct 
East  Indies  1  was  persuaded,  that  treating  the  spirit  of  oiir  other  instructions  of  the  15th 
relative  to  these  privileges,  or  discussing  the  of  April,  1813.  By  these  instructions,  we 
obligation  or  expediency  o*"  granting  or  with-  were  explicitly  and  implicitly  directed  'to 
holding  them,  refpectively,  violated,  in  no  avoid  any  stipulation  which  mignt  restrain  the 
way,  our  instructions,  or  aifected  the  general  United  States  fr«.m  excluding  the  British  tra- 
rights  which  we  were  forbidden  to  bring  into  ders  from  the  navigation  >tf  the  lakes  and  riv- 
discussioo."  ers  exclusively  within  our  mvn  jurisdiction.' 

This  instruction  applied  with  the  greater 
force  to  the  Mississippi,  because,  as  it  is  be- 
lieved, it  was  the  only  river  to  which  it  coultl 
apply. 

"While  I  believed,  therefore, that  we  were, 
permitted  to  offer  a  proposition  relative  to  the 
fishing  'iberty,  and  that  in  treating  concerning 
this  liberty,  or  in  discussing  our  claim  to  it, 
we  in  no  way  violated  our  instrnctions,  nor 
aff^ected  the  general  rights  which  we  were  for- 
bidden to  bring  into  discussion  I  did  believe 
and  do  still  beheve,  that  we  were  expressly 
and  unequivocally  forbidden  to  offer,  or  to 
renew,  a  stipulation  for  the  free  navigatioa 
by  the  British,  of  the  Mississippi,  a  river 
within  our  exclusive  jurisdiction." 

It  is  here  seen  that,  while  in  the  original  letter  Mr,  Russell  did,  with 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  believe  that  we  were  permitted  by  ourin» 
structions  to  make  the  proposition  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  a  proposition  relative  to  the  fishing  liberty,  he  had 
when  writing  the  Duplicate,  brought  himself  to  the  belief,  not  only  that 
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W£  were  not  so  pcrmitfcd,  but  that  he  had,  even  at  Ghent,  considered' 
ii  as  a  direct  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  explicit  and 
implicit  instructions  of  I5fh  April,  1813.  The  solution  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Russell,  between  the  writing  of  the  original  and 
the  duplicate  of  his  letter,  may  be  found  in  this  circumstance.  The 
proposition  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  fisheries. 
Has  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814. 
It  had  been  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Mission,  on  the 
preceding  28th  and  29th  of  November.  On  the  24th  of  that  month, 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  had  received  a  letter  of  instruction^ 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  19th  October,  1814,  and  containing 
the  following  passages: 

"It  has  been  judged  proper  to  communicate  to  Congress  so  much  of 
"the  instructions  given  to  you  by  this  Department,  as  would  show  the 
*^lerms  on  which  you  were  authorized  to  make  peace.  These,  as  well 
*'as  your  communication?,  have  been  printed,  and  several  copies  are 
"now  forwarded  to  you,  as  it  is  believed  they  may  be  usefully  disposed 
"of  in  Europe.  Should  any  circumstance  have  unexpectedly  prolonged 
"the  negotiation,  and  you  find  the  British  commissioners  disposed  to 
"agree  to  the  status  ante  helium,  you  will  understand  that  you  are  au- 
^'thonzed  to  make  it  tlie  basis  of  a  treaty." 

Now,  the  status  ante  bellum.  upon  which  we  were  thus  expressly  and 
unequivocally  permitted  to  conclude  a  treaty,  included  not  only  the  re- 
cognition of  the  entire  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  but  the  revival  of  the 
first  ten  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1794;  not  only  the  freedom  to  the  Bri- 
tish to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  but  free  ingress  into  our  territories,  and 
free  trade  with  our  Indians.  And  so  entirely  was  that  part  of  the  ia> 
structions  of  15th  April,  1813,  now  cited  by  Mr.  Kussell,  considered  by 
the  President  as  cancelled,  that  it  was  omitted  from  that  copy  which  had 
been  communicated  to  Congress,  of,  "SO  much  of  the  instructions  as 
would  show  the  terms  on  which  we  were  authorized  to  make  peace,"  and 
of  which  several  printed  copies  were  thus  Ibrwarded  to  us.  {See  WaWs, 
State  Papers, vol  IXyO,  339—353  ) 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that,  within  the  compass  of  one  week,  Mr. 
Russell  should  have  forgotten  the  receipt  of  the  instruction  of  19th  Ocr 
lober,  1814,  fresh  from  Washington;  nor  at  all  possible  that  he  should 
have  considered  us  as  then  bound  by  the  instruction  of  15th  April,  1813, 
to  which,  in  his  duplicate,  he  now  so  emphatically  refers.  The  11th 
of  February,  1315,  was  yet  so  recent  to  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  that,  in  writing  the  original  of  his  letter,  the  recollection  of  the 
new  instructions  of  October,  1814,  had  doubtless  not  escaped  him.  But 
Avhen  the  duplicate  was  written,  other  views  had  arisen;  and  their  as- 
pects are  discovered  in  the  aggravation  of  charges  against  the  memory 
of  a  dead,  and  the  character  of  living  colleagues . 

But  whether  the  real  sentiments  of  Mr.  Russell,  at  Paris,  on  the  11th 
of  February,  1815,  with  regard  to  the  transactions  to  which  this  passage 
relates,  are  to  be  taken  as  indicated  in  the  original,  or  in  the  duplicate, 
certain  it  is  that  the  vehement  objections  to  the  proposed  article,  whicl^ 
ia  the  duplicate,  appear  to  have  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  his  minder 
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ctrssions  at  Ghent,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  to  himself,  <^hen  writing 
the  original  of  the  same  leUer. 

The  proposal,  to  which  the  whole  of  Mr.  Russell's  letter,  in  both  its 
Various  readings,  relates,  was  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  not 
hy  a  majority,  but  by  the  whole  of  the  American  mission,  including  Mr. 
Hussell,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  protocol  of  the  conference  of  the  1st  of 
December,  1814,  and  by  the  letter  from  the  American  to  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  of  14th  December,  1814.  In  that  letter,  already 
<iommunicated  to  the  House,  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  referring 
to  the  article  in  question,  expressly  say:  "To  such  an  article,  which 
they  viewed  as  merely  declaratory,  the  undersigned  had  no  objection, 
arid  have  offered  to  accede:"  and  to  th^t  letter  the  name  of  Mr.  Russell 
is  subscribed. 

At  the  time  when  the  letter  from  Paris  was  written,  or  within  a  few 
days  thereafter,  all  the  colleagues,  whose  conduct  it  so  severely  cen- 
sures, in  relation  to  measures,  to  which  Mr.  Russell's  sanction  and  signa- 
ture stood  equally  pledged  with  their  own,  were  at  Paris,  and  in  habits 
of  almost  daily  intercourse  with  him.  They  little  suspected  the  colour- 
ing which  he  was  privately  giving,  without  communication  of  it  to  them, 
of  their  conduct  and  opinions,  to  the  heads  of  the  government,  by  whom 
he  and  they  had  been  jointly  employed  in  a  public  trust  of  tran?cend2nt 
jmportauce;  or  the  uses  to  which  this  denunciation  of  them  was  after- 
"wards  to  be  turned. 

Had  the  exLs:ence  of  this  letter  from  Paris  been,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  knoiTn  to  the  majority  of  the  mission,  at  whose  proposal  this 
offer  had  been  made,  to  that  mnjority,  who  believed  that  the  article  was 
perfectly  compatible,  with  their  instructions,  consistent  with  the  argu- 
ment maintained  by  the  mission,  important  for  securing  a  very  essential 
portion  of  the  fight  to  the  fisheries,  and  in  nowise  affecting  unfavourably 
the  interest  of  any  section  of  the  Union,  they  would  doubtless  have  felt 
that  its  contents  called  much  more  forcibly  upon  them,  to  justify  to  their 
own  government  themselves  and  their  motives  for  making  that  proposal, 
than  Mr.  Russell  could  be  called  upon  to  justify  himself  for  merely  hav- 
ing been  mthe  minority  upon  the  question  whether  an  article  should  be 
pioposed,  which  he  did  actually  concur  in  proposing,  and  which  the  ad- 
verse party  had  not  thought  worth  accepting. 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  is  not  authorized  to  speak  for  his  col- 
ieagues  of  the  majority  ;  one  of  whom  is  now  alike  beyond  the  reach 
of  censure  and  panegyrick  ;  and  the  other,  well  able,  when  he  shall 
nicet  this  (disclosure,  to  defend  himself.  But  he  believes  of  them  what 
he  atlirms  of  himself,  that  had  they  entertained  of  the  projected  article, 
find  of  the  argument  maintained  by  the  mission,  the  sentiments  avowed 
in  either  of  the  variations  of  Mr.  Russell's  letter  from  Paris,  no  consi- 
deration would  have  induced  them  to  concur  in  proposing  it,  or  to  sub- 
scribe their  names  to  a  paper  declaring  that  they  had  no  objection  to  it 

StiU  less,  if  possible,  would  they  have  thought  it  reconcileable  with 
their  duty  to  their  country,  had  they  entertained  those  sentiments,  to 
have  subscribed,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1814,  the  joint  letter  of  the 
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mission  to  ihe  Secretary  cf  State,  already  communicated  i&  Congress, 
and  on  the  s^ime  day  to  have  writtea  Ihe  separate  and  secret  letter,  fore- 
announcing  that  of  11th  of  February,  1815,  from  Paris. 

Besides  the  memorable  variation  between  the  original  and  duplicate 
of  the  letter  of  1 1th  February,  1815,  w-hich  has  been  exhibited  in  par- 
allel passages  extracted  from  them,  there  are  others  not  less  remarka- 
ble. In  the  course  of  the  duplicate,  the  total  and  unqualitied  abandon- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  poor  tishermen,  is  compensated  by  an  eloquent 
panegyric  upon  their  usefulness  to  the  country,  their  hardy  industry,, 
their  magnanimous  enterprise,  and  their  patriotic  self  devotion.  Little 
of  thisappears  in  the  original  ;  and  that  little,  in  the  after  thought  of  a 
postscript.  TowATcU  the  close  of  ihe  duplicate,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
takes  possession  of  the  writer.  By  his  "  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  valour 
of  the  West,"  he  foresees  the  victory  of  General  Jackson  at  New-Of' 
leans.  He  foresees  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  of  October,  1818.  in  the  original  there  is  no  prophecj^ — no 
'•  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  valour  of  the  West." 

With  all  these  varieties  the  two  copies  of  the  letter  form  an  elaborate^ 
and  deeply  meditated  dissertation  to  prove  : 

1.  That  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of 
1783,  the  treaty  which  upon  its  face  is  a  treaty  of  independence, 
a  treaty  of  boundaries,  a  treaty  of  partition,  as  well  as  a  treaty  of 
peace — was,  in  his  estimation,  all  his  signatures  at  Ghent  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  a  mere  treaty  of  peace,  totally  abrogat- 
ed by  the  war  of  1812. 

2.  That  the  same  treaty,  was  a  treaty  sni  generis,  consisting  of  iwa 
parts;  one,  of  rights  appertaining* to  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence; and  the  other,  of  special  grants  and  privileges;  ofwhicb. 
the  former  were  jiermanent,  and  the  latter  abrogated  by  the  war. 

3.  That  the  principles  assumed,  and  the  argument  maintained,  by 
tlie  majority  of  the  Ghent  Mission,  and  to  which  he  had  subscribed 
his  name  in  all  the  joint  communications  cf  the  Mission,  as  well  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  as  to  his  own  government,  were  a 
mass  ot  errors,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdities. 

4.  That  the  offer  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  of  a  right  to  the 
British  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  also  in  his  own  opinion,  permitted  by  our  instructions^ 
and  in  no  ways  violated  them. 

,3.  That  the  same  offer  was  directly  contrary  to  the  construction  given 
by  the  majority  to  their  instructions,  and,  as  he  had  always  thought, 
and  still  thought,  contrary  to  explicit  and  implicit,  express  and  tup- 
qualified  prohibitions,  in  those  instructions. 

d.  That  the  offer  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  fisheries,  was  the  offer  of  an  excessive  price,  for  a 
privilege  woKh  little  or  nothing. 

7.  That,  extravagant  as  that  offer  (to  which  he  signed  a  letter  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  objection)  was,  it  was  rejected  by  the  ad- 
verse party  ;  because  they  thought  it  an  offer  ojf  the  dead  for  ihe 
living;  or  because,  they  hoped  to  get  still  more  for  the  worthless  pri- 
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tilege;  or,  because,  they  expected  to  take  and  keep  Louisiana,  and 
thus  get  the  navigation  of  the  Mis!*issippi  for  nothing  ;  or,  because, 
they  were  blinded  by  the  unhappy   passions  incident   to  war  ;  but 
that  he/ore6arc,  that  they   would  hereafter  grant   all   the  valu- 
able part  of  the  same  worthless  privilege  for  nothing. 
8,  That  there  was  no  sort  of  relation  whatsoever  between  a  privilege 
for  the  British  to  navigate  in  waters  within  our  jurisdiction,  and  a 
privilege  for  us  to  fish  in  waters   within  British  jurisdiction  ;  be- 
cause one  of  thesie  privileges  had  been  stipulated  in  the  third,  and 
the  other  in  the  eighth  article,  of  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  it  was  absurd  to  ofier  one  as  an  equivalent  for  the  other. 
.0.  Lastly,  that  the  otfer  to  the    British   of  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  was  pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  western   country — 
to  "  i/?e  unoffending  citizens  of  an  imn)ense   tract   of  territory,   not 
«'  at  all,  or  but  faintly    benefitted  by  the  fishing  privilege,  merely 
*' to  provide   for  the   doubtful  accommodation  of  a  few  fishermen, 
"  annually  decreasing  in  number,  in  a  remote  quarter,  and  entirely 
'»  exempt  from  the  danger" 
Upon  most  of  these  points,  so  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  it  mighty 
npon  the  mere  statement  of  Mr.  Russell's  positions,  be  left  to  his  ingenui- 
ty to  refute   itself.      His   first  and  second    pomts,  with    regard    to   the- 
character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  considered  as  doctrines,  are   evidently 
inconsisJent  with  each  other.     The  variation    between  the  original  and 
duplicate  of  his  letter  upon    the    fourth   and    fifth    points,  is  something 
more  than  inconsistency  ;  something   more  even  than  self-contradiction. 
The  whole  letter  is  a  laborions  tissue  of    misrepresentation    of  every 
part  of  its  subject  ;  of  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  who 
constituted  the  majority  of  thr  mission;  and  of  his  own  conduct  and  sen- 
timents in  opposition  to  them.      It  substantially  charges   them  with  deli- 
berate and  wanton  violation,  in  the  face  of  his  solemn  warning,  of  the 
positive  and  unequivocal  instructions  of  their  government,  for  the  sake 
of  sacrificing  the  interest,  the   peace,   the   comfortable  existence  of  the 
whole  western  country,  to  the  doubtful  accommodation  of  a  few  eastern, 
fishermen,  and  in  support  of  a  claim  to  which  they  had  not  the  shadow 
pf  a  right. 

1  say  it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations — of  the  subject,  of  the  con- 
duct and  sentiments  of  his  colleagues,  and  of  his  own  conduct  in  opposi- 
lion  to  them. 

1.  Of  the  subject.  Mr.  Russell  represents  the  offer  of  an  article, 
granting  to  the  British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  grant  of  a  fishing  privilege  in  British  jurisdiction,  aa 
if  it  had  been  a  separate  and  insulated  proposal  of  new  grants,  in  a  dis- 
tinct article,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the  negotiation  at  the 
time  when  if  was  made,  to  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  made,  and 
to  the  considerations  by  which  it  was  induced. 

Mr.  Russell  represents  the  article  as  if  otfered  under  circumstances, 
%vhen  it  was,  by  both  parties,  ackno^vledged  that  the  British  had  no 
claim  to  territorry,  to  the  Mississippi.  This  is  a  direct  and.  positive 
perversion  of  the  whole  statement  of  the  subject. 
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iSlr.  fiussell  represents  the  offer  of  a  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
and  of  access  to  it  fro.-n  the  British  territories  as  general  and  unqualified- 
Tis  giving  access  to  British  traders  and  British  emissaries  to  every  part  of 
the  western  country,  and  to  intercourse  vvith  al!  our  Indians.  The  pro- 
posal was,  of  a  limited  access  from  a  single  spot  of  the  British  territory 
to  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the  river  vvith  merchandise 
Upon  which  the  duties  nf  import  should  have  been  first  paid. 

In  consequence  of  the«e  misrepresentations,  Mr.  Russell  brings  in 
British  smugglers,  British  emissaries,  and  a!)  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
fare, upon  the  western  country,  as  necessarj^  inferences  from  a  proposal, 
not  that  which  was  made,  but  that  into  which  it  is  distorted  by  his  mis- 
representations. 

2.  Of  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Russell  represents  his  colleagues  as  having  deliberately,  and 
against  his  declared  opinion,  violated  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
their  most  explicit  and  implicit,  express  and  unequivocal,  instructions 
from  their  own  government.  He  charges  them,  also,  with  having  vio- 
lated their  own  construction  of  their  instructions. 

It  is  true  that,  in  another  reading  of  the  same  letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  «n  the  same  day,  he  acquits  them  entirely  of  all  vio- 
lation of  their  instructions,  and  declares,  he  had  always  been  of  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  Russell  ascribes  to  his  colleagues  opinions  which  they  never  en- 
tertained, argun>ents  which  they  never  advanced,  and  doctrines  which 
they  not  only  would  disclaim  with  indignation,  but  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  which  they  did  maintain.  He  imputes  to  them  the  opinion 
that  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  was  derived  ouly  from  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  that  all  the  rights  stipulated  by  it,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  mere  grants  from  the 
crown  of  England  .  This  was  the  British  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Fiussell 
well  knew  his  colleagues  rejected  with  disdain,  but  which  he  himself 
countenances  by  maintaining  the  British  side  of  the  argument,  that  the 
fishing  liberty,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  abrogated  ipso  facto 
by  the  war  of  1812. 

He  imputes  to  them,  as  an  inconsistency  with  their  other  imputed 
opinion,  that  they  rested  their  claim  to  the  tishing  privilege,  m^on  pre- 
scription ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  the  light  of  learning  with  which 
he  had  irradiated  them,  from  the  lucid  sources  of  "jms  merce  facnlto.iis ;'' 
of  ^^  ultra  mcmoriam  hominis  ;''  of  ^^  nullum  tempus  occurrit  re^i ;"  and  of 
the  imprescriptible  character  of  fisheries.  Of  all  this  not  one  word  was 
said  at  Ghent.  The  majority  never  asserted  the  right  of  the  fjshing 
privilege,  as  resting  upon  the  right  of  precription  ;  nor  had  they  ever 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Russell's  learned  labours  to  prove  that  it  was  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject. 

3.  Of  bis  own  conduct  and  sentiments,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues. 

The  parallel  passages  from  the  original  and  duplicate  of  his  letter 
remove  all  necessity  for  further  proof  of  this.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Throughout  the  ietlerj  Mr.  Rassell  holds  himself  forth  as  having  been 
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^ne  intrepid  and  iiiBexible   acserler  and  support<ii- of  the   rights  of  the 
West,  against  the   majority  of  his  colleagues  ;  as  having,  by  a  painful 
jBtruggle'^  obtained  a  conquest  over  his  early  prejudices  and   local  par- 
tialities, and  enlarged  his  intellectual  faculties   and    patriotism,  t&  be- 
come the  champion  And  vindicator  of  the  interests  of  the  West.     Of  all 
(hi.^  nothing  was  made  known  to  his  colleagues  of  the  majority  at  Ghent. 
The  article  to  which  his  letter  conjures  up  such   formidable  objections 
ivas  drawn  up  and  proposed  to  the  mission  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
the  western  country.     It  was  opposed  by  another  citizen  from  the  same 
,section  of  the  Union.     Of  the  five  members  of  the  mission  Mr.  Russell 
was  the  person  who  took  the  least  part  in  the   discussion.      He  neither 
objected  that  it  was  contrary  to  our  instructions,  nor  depreci^iled   the 
value  of  the  fisheries  ;  nor  painted  the  dangers  of  British  smugglers  .Ind 
emissaries,  or  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare,  as  impending  over  the  wn- 
t>jfiinding  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  from  the  measure.  He  gave, 
it  may  be,  a  silent  vote  against  proposing  the  article  ;  and,  when  it  was 
determined  by  the  majority   to  propose  it,  concurred   in   proposing  it; 
was  present  at  the  conferences  with  the  British  plenipotentiaries  when 
it  was  proposed  to  and  discussed  with  them,  and  heard  from  them  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  reject  it,  which  reasons  did  not  embrace 
one  of  tho?e  which  he  has  so  severely  tasked  his  sagacity  to  devise  for 
them  ;  but,  plainly  and  simply,  because  they  said    it  was  clogged  with 
conditions  which  made  it  of  no  value  to  them,  or,  at  least,  not  of  value 
to  induce  them  to  concede  that  our  fishing  liberties,  within  British  juris- 
diction, should  continue,  in  return  :  and  he  afterwards  signed  a  letter  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  together  Vv^ith  all  the  other  members  of  the 
mission,  declaring  that  they  had  no  oljtciion  to  the  article^  considering 
it  as  merely  declaratory. 

If  Mr.  Russell  had  entertained   at  Ghent  the  sentiments  relating  to 
this  measure,  disclosed  m  the  dujilicatc;  or  even  those   avowed  in  the 
ori?-inal  of  his  letter,  he  is  to  account   for  it  to  his  conscience  and   his 
country,    that   he   ever  assented  to  it  at  all.     He   was   not   under   the 
slightest  obligation  to  assent  to  it.     As  an  act  of  the  majority,  it  would 
have  been  equally  valid  without  his  concurrence  or  signature  as  with  it. 
More  than  one  member  of  the  mission,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
sii:^nifled  his  determination  to  decline  signing  the   treaty,  if  particular 
measures,  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  should  be  acceded 
to  by  the  majority.     A   refusal  by  any   one  member  to   concur  in  any 
measure  upon  which  a  majority  were  agreed,  would  at  least  have  indu- 
ced the  majority  to  re-consider  their  vote,  and  in  all  probability  to  have 
cancelled  it.     In  a  case  of  such  transcendent  importance  a^  this,  of  high 
interests,  generous  policy,  humane  and  tender  sympathies,  wantonly  to 
be  sacrificed,  in  defiance  of  the  most  express  and  unqualified  instructions 
to  the  paltry  purpose  of  accommodating  a  ^ew  fishermen,  destitute  of  all 
claim  of  right,  how  conld  Mr.  Russell  sit  patiently  in  conference  with 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  and  join  in  the  offer  of  it  to  them?     How 
could  he  subscribe  his  name  to  a  letter  declaring  he  had  no  objection  to 
it?     Had  Mr.  Russell  dissented  from  this  measure  of  the  majority,  and 
they  had  still  persisted  in  it,  he  woud  doubtless  have  reported  to  his 
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own  government  the  reasons  of  his  dissent;  his  colleagues  of  the  majority 
would  in  like  manner  have  reported  4heirs;  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  party  would  have  rested,  as  it  ought,  upon  their  respective  acts. 
To  concur  individually  in  the  measure^  to  sign  all  the  papers  approving 
it;  and  then  secretly  to  write  to  the  government  a  letter  of  censure,  re* 
proach,  and  misrepresentation,  against  it  and  those  tvho  proposed  it- 
was,  indeed,  a  shorter  and  easier  process. 

Mr.  Russell,  therefore,  did  not  entertain  or  express  at  Ghent,  the 
opinions  disclosed  in  his  letter  from  Paris,  and  has  been  as  unfortunate 
in  the  representation  of  his  own  conduct  and  sentiments,  as  in  that  of 
the  subject  of  his  letter,  and  in  that  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  hif 
colleagues. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  view  more  important  than  any  regard  to  his 
conduct  and  sentiments,  in  which  his  letter  is  yet  to  be  considered.  If 
there  were  any  force  in  his  argument  against  the  measures,  or  any  cor- 
rectness in  his  statements  against  his  colleagues,  it  is  proper  they  should 
be  sifted  and  examined. 

Let,  us,  therefore,  examine  the  proposed  article  in  both  its  parts:— 
^rst,  as  relates  to  the  fishing  liberty  for  us;  and  secondly,  to  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  British.  And,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
propriety  of  the  principles  assumed,  and  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  American  commissioners,  as  now  in  question,  let  us  premise  the  state 
of  things  as  they  existed,  and  thesircumstances  under  which  this  propo- 
sal was  offered. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  theretofore  tojish; 
and,  also,  that  they  should  have  certain  fishing  liberties^  on  allthe  fishing 
coast  within  the  British  jurisdiction  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  Labrador.  The  title  by  which  the  United  States  held  those  fishing 
rights  and  liberties  was  the  same.  It  was  the  possessory  use  of  the 
right,  or,  in  Mr.  Russell's  more  learned  phrase,  of  the  '-'jiis  meroe  faculia* 
iis,''''  at  any  time  theretofore  as  British  subjects,  and  the  acknowledgment 
by  Great  Britain  of  its  continuance  in  the  people  of  the  United  States  af- 
ter the  treaty  of  separation.  It  was  a  national  right;  and,  therefore,  as 
much  a  rights  though  not  so  immediate  an  mterest,  to  the  people  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  aye  and  to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  after  they  became  a 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slate*,  as  it  was  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine.  The  latter  had  always  used  it,  since  they  had 
been  British  colonists,  and  the  coasts  had  been  in  British  dominions.  But, 
as  the  settlement  ofthe  colonies  themselves  had  not  been  of  time  imme- 
morial, it  was  not,  and  never  was  pretended  to  be,  a  title  by  prescrip- 
tion. 

Such  was  the  title  ofthe  United  States  to  the  fisheries— prior  posses- 
sion,  and  acknowledgment  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

The  commissioners  at  Ghent  had  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
aletterofinstraclion.  dated  2.5th  of  June,  1814,  contaioing  the  fgllowing 
passage ; 
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^'Information  bas  been  received  from  a  quarter  deserving:  of  attentiarj 
"that  the  late  events  in  Fiance  have  produced  such  an  effect  on  the  Bri- 
«'tish  government,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  a  demand  will  be  made  at 
"Gothenburg,  to  surrender  our  right  to  the  fisheries,  to  abandon  all  tiudc 
«bej'ond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  ccvie  Louisiana  to  Spain.  We 
<<cannot  believe  that  such  a  demand  will  be  made;  should  it  be,  you  will 
<^<of  course,  treat  it  as  it  deserves.  These  rights  must  not  be  brought 
^'into  discussion      If  insisted  on,  your  negotiations  will  cease." 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that  a  majority  of  the  commissioners  did  construe 
these  instructions  to  mean,  that  the  right  to  the  tishe-ries  was  7iot  to  be 
surrendered,  they  did  not  subtilise,  and  refine,  and  inquire,  whether 
they  could  pot  surrender  a  part,  and  yet  not  bring  the  right  into  discus- 
sion, wheiher  we  might  not  giv€  up  a  liberty,  and  yet  retain  a  right;  or 
whether  it  was  an  ar^wjneni,  or  an  a^reemen^  that  was  forbidden.  They 
tmderstood,  that  the  tisheries  were  not  to  be  surrendered. 

The  demand  made  by  the  British  government  was  first  advanced  in  an , 
artful  and  ensnaring  form,  ft  was  by  assuming  th«  principle  that  the 
right  had  been  forfei led  by  the  war,  and  by  notifying  the  American  com- 
missioners, as  they  did  at  the  first  conference,  "that  the  British  govern- 
"ment  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States^  gratuitously,  the  priv- 
"ileges  formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them,  of  fishing  within  the  limits 
««of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  terri- 
"tories  for  purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries. "  Now  to  obtain  the 
swrreno^er  of  thus  much  of  the  fisheries,  all  that  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries could,  possibly  desire,  was,  that  the  American  commissioners 
should  acquiesce  in  the  principle,  that  the  treaty  of  1783  vvas  abrogated 
by  the  war.  Assent  to  this  principle  would  have  been  surrender  of  the 
right.  Mr.  Russell,  if  we  can  make  any  thing  of  his  argument,  would 
have  assented,  and  surrendered,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection 
that,  as  the  right  had  not  been  brought  into  discussion,  the  instructions 
would  not  have  been  violated. 

But  however  clearly  be  expresses  t-his  opmion  in  his  letter,  and  how- 
ever painfully  he  endeavours  to  fortify  it  by  argument,  he  never  did  dis- 
close it  to  the  same  extent  at  Ghent.  The  only  way  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  meet  the  notification  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  without 
surrendering  Ihe  rights  which  it  jeopardized,  was  by  denying  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  it  was  founded.  This  was  done  by  asserting  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  treaty  of  indepeudence  of  1783  was  of  that  class  of  treaties, 
and  the  right  in  question  of  the  character,  which  are  not  abrogated  by 
a  subsequent  vva-',  that  the  notification  of  the  mtention  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment not  to  renew  the  grant,  could  not  affect  the  right  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  not  been  f  )rfeited  bv  the  war:  and  that,  considering  it 
as  still  in  force,  the  United  Staie-  r  eeded  no  new  grant  from  Great  Britain 
to  revive,  nor  anv  new  a>tir!e  to  confirm  it. 

This  principle  J  willingly  admit  was  assumed  and  advanced  by  the 
American  commissioners  at  my  suggestion.  1  believed  it  not  only  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  meet  the  insidious  form  in  which  the  British  de- 
mand of  surrender  had  been  put  forth;  but  sound  in  itself,  and  maintain- 
able on  the  most  enlarged;  humane,  and  generous  principles  of  interna- 
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tional  law.     tt  was  asserferl  and  maiataiacd  by  the  American  plenipofetti 
tiaries  at  Ghent;  and  if,  in  the  judgcnent  of  .Vlr.    Russell,  it  suffered  the 
fi'hing  liberty  to  be  brought  into  discussion,  at  least  it  did  not  surrender 
the  right. 

it  was  not  acceded  to  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  Each  party 
adhered  to  its  asserted  principle;  and  the  treaty  was  concluded  without 
settling  the  interest  involved  in  it.  Since  that  time,  and  after  the  ori- 
ginal of  Mr.  Russell's  letter  of  the  llth  February,  1815,  was  written, 
the  principle  asserted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent,  has 
been  still  asserted  and  maintained  through  two  long  and  arduous  nego- 
tiations with  Great  Britain,  and  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  minds  of  no 
inferior  ability.  It  has  terminated  in  a  new  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  interest  connected  with  it,  and  in  a  substantial  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  asserted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent; 
by  that  convention  of  20th  October,  1818,  which,  according  to  the  dupli- 
cate oi  Mr.  RusselPs  letter,  he  foresaw  in  February,  1815,  even  while 
writing  his  learned  dissertation  against  the  right  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  surrender,  and  the  only  principle  by  which  it  could  be  de- 
fended. 

At  this  time,  andafter  all  the  controversy  through  which  the  Ameri- 
can principle  was  destined  to  pass,  and  has  passed,  I,  without  hesitation^ 
reassert,  in  the  face  of  my  country,  the  principle,  which,  in  defence  of 
the  fishing  liberies  of  this  nation,  was,  at  my  suggestion, asserted  by  the^ 
American  plenipotentiarie."*  at  Ghent, 

I  deem  this  reassertion  of  it  the  more  important,  because,  by  the  publi- 
cation at  this  time  of  Mr  Russell's  letter,  that  plenipotentiary  has  not  on- 
ly disclaimed  all  his  share  in  the  first  assertion  of  it,  but  has  brought  to 
bear  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  against  it,  while  the  American  side  of 
the  argume!)t,  and  the  reasons  by  which  it  has  been  supported  against 
arguments  coinciding  much  with  those  of  bis  letter,  but  advanced  by 
British  rea>oneis,  are  not  before  the  public.  The  principle  is  yet  impor- 
tant to  great  interesis,  and  to  the  future  welfare  of  this  country. 

When  first  suggested,  it  obtained  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  American 
mission.  In  their  note  of  10th  November,  1814,  to  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, which  accompanied  their  first  projet  of  a  treaty,  they  said, 
<Mn  answer  to  the  declaiation  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  res- 
*'pecting  the  fisheries,  the  undersigned,  referring  to  what  passed  in  the 
"confeience  of  the  9th  Ausfust,  can  only  state,  that  they  are  not  authori- 
<'zed  ta  bring  into  discussion  any  of  the  rights  or  liberties  which  the  Uni- 
"ted  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto.  From  their  na- 
"ture,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which 
^'they  were  recognised,  no  farther  stipulation  has  been  deemed  necessary 
*'by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  en- 
"joyment  of  all  of  them."  This  paragraph  was  drawn  up,  and  proposed 
to  the  mission  by  the  member  with  whom  Mr.  Russell  concurred  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  proposal  of  an  article  confirmative  of  the  fishing  liberties 
and  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  mis- 
sion unanimously  accepted  if.  and  the  fishing  liberties  being  thus  secured 
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from  surrender,  no  article  relating  to  them  or  to  the  Mississippi  was  inser- 
ted in  the  projet  sent  to  the  British  mission. 

But  one  of  the  objects  of  the  negotiation  wag  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  the  British  dominions,  from  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  westward.  That  boundary,  by  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  had  been  stipulated  to  be,  "from  the  most  northwestern  point 
*'of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  on  a  due  teest  course  to  the  river  Mississ^ippi  j 
"and  thence,  down  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  thirty-first  degree 
.of  north  latitude;"  while,  by  the  8th  article  of  the  same  treaty,  it  had 
^ieen  stipulated,  that  "the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its 
*'spurce  to  the  ocean,  should  forever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects 
*'o'f  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  right  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
trectty  of  1783,  to  make  this  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  might  be,  and  afterwards  was,  questioned  by  Spain,  then 
^  possessor  also  of  territories  upon  the  same  river,  and  indeed  of  both 
its  banks,  from  its  mouth  to  a  higher  latitude  than  that  thus  stipulated  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Unitecl  States.  But,  as,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  there  could,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  be  no  possible  question  of  the  right  of  both  to  make  the 
stipulation,  the  boundary  line  itself  being  in  substance  a  concession  of 
territory  to  the  river,  and  down  its  middle  to  latitude  31,  which  Great 
Britain  w^s  undoubtedly  competent  to  make,  and  the  United  States  to 
receive.  Now,  the  United  States  having  received  the  cession  and  the^ 
boundary,  with  the  right  to  navigale  the  river,  with  the  exptest^  condi- 
tion that  the  navigation  of  the  river  should  forever  remain  free  and  open 
to  British  subjects,  and  having  expressly  assented  to  that  condition,  with 
-out  considering  it  as  infringing  upon  any  right  of  Spain;  they  could  not, 
consistently  with  good  faith  by  acquiring  afterwards  the  right  of  Spain, 
allege  that  this  acquisition  absolved  them  from  the  obligation  of  the  pri- 
or engagement  with  Great  Britain  There  is,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Russeirs 
letter,  a  hesitating  argument  to  that  effect;  the  odious  character  of  tvhich 
is  but  flimsily  veiled  by  its  subtlety.  The  United  States  had  always  in- 
sisted upon  their  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  by  force  of  the  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  had  obtained  the  acknonledgment  of  that 
right  from  Spain  herself,  many  years  before  they  acquired  her  territorial 
right  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  With  what  t>ont,  then,  could  an 
American  negotiator  have  said,  after  the  latter  period,  to  a  British  min- 
ister:— You  have  no  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi:  for  al- 
though, on  receiving  from  you  a  part  of  the  river,  we  expressly  stipula- 
ted that  you  should  forever  enjoy  a  right  to  its  navigation,  yet  that  en- 
gagement was  a  fraud  upon  the  rights  of  Spain,  and  although,  long  be- 
fore we  had  acquired  these  rights  of  Spain,  she  had  a»cknowIedged  our 
right  to  navigate  the  river,  founded  upon  this  very  stipulation  of  which 
you  now  claim  the  benefit,  y^i  \  will  now  not  acknowh^dge  your  right 
founded  on  the  same  stipulation.  Spain,  no  party  to  the  compact  be- 
tween you  and  me,  after  controverting  it  as  infringing  upon  her  rights 
finally  acceded  to  its  beneficial  application  to  us,  as  compatible  with  those 
rights.     But  we,  who  made  the  compact  with  you.  having  now  acquired 
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own  compact.  We  tirst  swindled  and  then  bullied  Spain  out  of  her  rights 
by  this  eighth  article  of  (he  treaty  of  1783;  and  now,  having  acquired 
oursekes  those  rights,  we  plead  theci  for  holding  our  engagement  with 
you  for  a  dead  letter. 

This,  and  nothing  more  or  less  than  this,  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's argument  to  show,  that  perhaps  the  United  States  were,  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana,  absolved  from  the  obligation  of  the  eighth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  even  before  the  war  of  1812. 

But  says  Mr.  Kussell,  the  treaty  of  1783  was  made,  under  a  belief  of 
both  parties,  that  it  would  leave  Great  Britain  with  a  portion  of  territo- 
ry upon  the  Mississippi,  and  therefore  entitled  to  claim  the  right  of  navi- 
,gating  the  river.  But  the  boundary  line  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  a 
line  from  the  northwesternmost  poin'  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  due  west 
to  the  Mississippi.  And  after  (he  treaty  of  1783,  but  before  the  war  of 
1812,  it  had  been  found  that  a  line  due  west,  from  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  did  not  strike  the  Mississippi.  Therefore,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Russell,  Great  Britain  could  claim  no  territorial  right  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river;  and  therefore  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  the 
benefit  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 

To  this  it  may  be  replied:  First,  that  the  British  claim  of  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi,  was  not  founded  solely  on  the  territory  which 
it  was  believed  they  would  retain  upon  that  river,  by  the  boundary  west 
from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
was  a  separate  and  distinct  article,  stipulating  the  right  of  both  nations 
to  navigate  the  river,  without  any  reference  to  boundary  or  to  territory. 
But  the  boundary,  the  territory,  and  the  right  to  navigate  the  river, 
were  all, in  that  treaty,  cessions  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 
And,  had  it  even  been  the  intention  of  both  parties,  that. Britain  should 
cede  the  w/io/e  of  her  territories  on  the  Mississippi,  it  was  yet  competent 
to  her  to  reserve  the  right  of  navigating  the  river  for  her  subjects,  i^ 
common  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  competent  for  the  Uni- 
ted  States  to  accept  the  cession,  subject  to  that  reservation.  They  did 
so,  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  And  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
British  right  of  navigating  the  river,  within  (he  American  territory,  was 
precisely  similar  to  the  American  liberty  of  fishing  within  the  British 
territorial  juri.-diction,  reserved  by  the  third  article  of  the  same  treaty. 

But,  secondly,'  the  discovery  that  a  line  due  west,  t>om  the  north- 
westernmost  corner  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  would  not  strike  the 
Mississippi,  had  7ioi  deprived  Great  Britain  of  all  claim  to  territory 
upon  that  river,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  at  Ghent.  The  line 
described  in  the  treaty  was,  from  the  northwesternmost  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  ^^  on  u.  due  ru'est  course  to  the  river  Mississippi,''* 
When  it  was  found  that  the  line  due  zvest  did  not  touch  the  Mississippi, 
this  boundary  was  annulled  by  the  fact,  ft  remained  an  unsettled 
boundary  to  be  adjusted  by  anew  agreement.  For  this  adjustment,  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  parties  was  to  adopt  such  a  line  as  should  ap- 
proximate as  near  aa  possible  to  the  intentions  of  both  parties  in  agreeing 
upon  tba  liae  for  which  it  was  to  be  substituted.     For  ascertaining  tbj8 
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line,  if  the  United  States  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  words  "on 
a  due  west  course,"  Britain  was  equally  entitled  to   the   benefit  of  the 
words  "to  the   river  Missi.«sippi.'"     Both    the   demands    stood   on   the 
same  grounds.     Before   the   war  of  1812.  three  abortive  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  parties  to  adjust  this  boundary.     The  tirst  was  by  the 
treaty  of  1794,  when  it  was  already  conjectured,  but  not  ascertained, 
that  the  line  due  west  from  the  lake  would  not  intersect  the  Mississippi. 
By  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty   of  1794,  it  was  agreed  that  a  joint 
survey  should  be   made  to   ascertain  the  fact  ;  and  that,  if,  on  the  re- 
sult of  that  survey,  it  should  appear,  that  the   west   line  would  not  in- 
tersect the  river,  the  parties  would  proceed,  "by  amicable  negotiation, 
"to  regulate  the  boundary  line  in  that  quarter,  according  to  justice  and 
*' mutual  convenience  and  in  conformity  to  the   intent   of  the   treaty  of 
*'  1783."     This  survey  was  never  made.     The  second  attempt  to  adjust 
the  line,  was  by  the  convention  signed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1803,  by- 
Mr.  King  and  lord  Hawkesbury  ;  the  fifth  article  of  which,  after  recit- 
ing the  same  uncertainty,  whether  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  would  intersect  the  Mississippi,  provided  that,  instead  of 
the  said  line,  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  in  that  quarter,  should, 
and  was  declared  to  be.   the  shortest  line  rrhich  could  be  drawn  betvueen  the 
northwest  point  of  the   Lake  of  the    Woods,  and  the  nearest  source  of  the 
river  Mississippi.     This   convention    not  ha,ving  been  ratified,  the  third 
attempt  at  adjustment  had  been  made  in  the  negociation  of  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Mr.  Pinkney  of  180G  and  1807;  at  which  an  article  had  been   pro- 
posed and  agreed  to,   that  the  line  should  be  from  the   most   northwes- 
tern point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the   43th    parallel    of  latitude, 
and  from  that  point,  due  west,  along  and  with  the   said  parallel,  as  far 
as  the  respective   territories  extend  in  that  quarter.      And  ^ith  that  article 
was  coupled  ijnother,  as  follo\vs  : 

"It  is  agreed  by  the  United  States  that  his  majesty's  subjects  shall 
*' have,  at  all  times,  free  access  from  his  maj-.^sty's  aforesaid  territories, 
<^by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the  aforesaid  territories  of  the  United 
"  States,  to  the  river  Mississippi,  with  the  goods  and  elfects  of  his  ma- 
"jesty's  said  sulyects,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  navigation  of 
*'  that  river,  as  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  his 
^' majesty  and  the  United  States,  and  also  by  the  third  article  of  the 
*' treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  of  1794.  And  it  is  fur- 
*'ther  agreed,  that  his  mijesty's  subjects  shall,  in  like'  manner,  and  at 
<'  ail  times,  have  ^vqq  access  to  all  the  waters  and  rivers  falling  into  the 
"western  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  said 
"  river." 

This  negotiation  was  suspended  by  a  change  of  the  British  ministry, 
and  was  not  afterwards  resumed.  But  the  following  observations  upon 
the  two  articles,  contained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Messrs.  Mon- 
roe and  Pinkney,  of  30th  July,  1807,  show  how  far  Mr.  Jeflerson,  then 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  authorized  those  commissioners  to 
accede  to  them. 

"Access  by  land  or  inland  navigation  from  the  British  territories, 
f«  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  river  Mississippi,  \9- 
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;i'not  to  be  allowed  (o  British  subjects,  with  their  goods  or  effects,  un- 
<' fess  such  articles  shall  have  paid  all  the  duties,  and  be  within  all  the 
cfcustoori-house  regulations,  applicable  to  goods  aud  eliects  of  citizens  of 
<t  the  United  Stales.  An  access  through  the  territory  of  the  United 
f  States  to  the  waters  running  into  ihe  western  side  of  the  Mij^sissippi, 
a  is  under  no  modification  whatever  to  be  stipulated  to  British  subjects." 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  things  in  relation  to  this  interest  in  ques- 
tion, at  the  time  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  out ;  and  at  the  negotia- 
tion of  Ghent,  the  same  question  of  boundary  again  occurred  for  adjust- 
ment. The  right  of  the  British  to  a  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
(he  Mississippi  hnd  ne\er  been  renounced  ;  and,  at  the  last  negotiatioa 
between  the  parne<.  f(»ur  \ears  after  the  United  States  had  acquired 
Louisiana,  and  with  it  all  the  Spanish  rights  upon  the  Mississippi,  the 
British  gnverroent,  in  assenting  to  take  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  as 
a  substi  u'e  for  'he  line  to  the  Mississippn,  had  expressly  re  stipulated 
for  the  fiee  navigation  of  the  ri\er,  and  tree  access  to  it  from  our  terri- 
tories ;  to  both  of  which  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pmkney  had  been  expli- 
citly authorized  to  accede. 

Under  thi.«'  state  of  things,  it  had  never  been  admitted  by  the  British, 
nor  could  we  maintain  against  them  by  argument,  even  that  the  Missis- 
sippi river  was  within  our  exclusive  junsdlction  :  for  so  long  as  they  had 
a  right  by  treaty  to  a  line  of  boundary  to  that  river,  and  consequently 
to  territory  upon  ii,  they  also  had  jurisdiction  upon  it,  nor,  consequent- 
ly, could  the  instructions  of  15th  April,  1813,  had  they  even  been  still 
in  full  force,  have  restricted  the  American  commissioners  from  making 
or  receiving  a  proposition,  for  continuing  to  the  British  the  right  of  na- 
vigating the  river,  which  they  had  enjoyed,  without  ever  using  it,  from 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  when  the  United  States  had  received, 
by  cession  from  them,  the  right  of  enjoying  it  jointly  with  them. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  state  of  things,  we  are  also  to  remember,  that, 
in  the  conference  of  19th  August,  1814,  and  in  the  letter  of  that  date, 
from  the  British  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  (.See  IVait's  State  Pa- 
pers, vol.  IX.  pp.  334  and  338,)  they  had  claimed  a  new  northwestern 
boundary  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Missi.ssippi,  and  the  free  navi-. 
galioa  of  that  river.  To  this  the  American  commis.sioners  had  answer- 
ed on  the  24th  of  August,  1814  :  The  undersigned  perceive  that  the 
British  government  "propose,  without  jui  pose  specitically  alleged,  to 
"draw  the  boundary  line  westward,  not  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
'■''  as  it  now  is,  but  from  Lake  Superior:"  and  they  objected  to  it,  as  dcv 
manding  a  cession  of  territory. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  4th  September,  1814   replied: 

"  As  the  necessity  for  lixing  some  boundary  for  the  northwestern  fron- 
<Mier  has  been  mutually  acknowledged,  a  proposal  for  a  discussion  oa 
«  that  subject  cannot  be  considered  as  a  demand  for  a  cession  of  terri- 
"  tory,  unless  tlie  United  States  are  prepared  to  assert  that  there  is  no 
"limit  to  their  territories  in  that  direction,  and  that  availing  themselves 
«  of  the  geographical  error  upon  which  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  1783 
«  was  founded,  they  will  acknowledge  no  boundary  whatever,  then,  un- 
*'  questionably,  any  propositioa  to  %  cue,  be  it  what  it  ssay,  mast  be- 
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fs  considered  as  deroantiing'  a  large  cession  of  territory  from  the  United 

u  States. 

a  Is  the  American  government  prepared  to  assert  such  an  unlimited 
^<  right,  so  contrary  to  the  evident  intention  of  IhiB  treaty  itself?  Or,  is 
«Miis  majesty's  government  to  understand  that  the  American  plenipotcn- 
«'  tiaries  are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  boundary  from  (he  Lake  of  the 
c^Wof)d%  to  the  Mississippi,  (the  arrangement  made  by  a  convention  in 
««  1803    but  not  ratified,)  as  that  by  which  their  government  is  ready  to 

<i  abide  ?  .  ,  r  l» 

"'I*he  British  plenipotentiariiES   are  instructed  to  accept   favourably 

('  such  a  proposition,  or  to  discuss  any  other  line  of  boundary  which 

«'  may  be  submitted  for  consideration.*" 

I  stop  here  for  a  moment,  to  observe  how  ingtinctively,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  both  the  parties  io  this  correspondence  recur  to 
the  treaty  of  1783,  with  a  consciousness  that  it  was  yet  in  full  force,  as 
an  appeal  for  either  in  support  of  its  claims.  The  expression  in  the 
above  American  note,  applied  to  the  boundary,  '« as  it  now  is  ;"  the  re- 
ference of  the  British  note  to  the  geographical  error  in  the  treaty  of 
1783,  and  their  willingness  to  discuss  the  arrangement  of  1803,  (the 
shortest  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,)  both  ac- 
knowledge the  treaty  of  1783  as  the  basis  of  all  proposition  and  all  ar- 
gument, and  as  being  yet  in  force  for  every  thing  which  should  not  be 
otherwise  provided  for  in  the  new  treaty. 

In  their  note  of  21st  of  October,  1814,  the  British  commissioners  said : 

"On  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  the  undersigned  expressed  with  so 
"much  frankness,  at  the  conference  already  reJerred  to,  the  views  of 
<'  their  government,  that  they  consider  any  further  observations  on  that 
<'  topic  as  unnecessary  at  the  present  time. 

"On  the  question  of  the  boundary  between  the  dominions  of  his  ma- 
t'jesly  and  those  of  the  United  States,  the  undersigned  are  led  to  expect, 
"from  the  discussion  which  this  subject  has  already  undergone,  that  the 
"  northwestern  boundary,  from  the  Lake  of  the  VVooris  to  the  Mississippi, 
"(the  intended  arrangement  of  1803,)   will   be  admitted  without  objec- 

<«  tion."" 

Thus  stood  the  parties  and  the  subject,  when  on  the  10th  of  Novcna- 
bcr,  1814,  the  American  plenipotentiaries  sent  the  first  projet  of  a 
treaty  to  the  British  commissioners.  It  contained  no  article  relating 
either  to  the  fisheries  or  to  the  Mississippi;  but,  in  the  note  which  ac- 
companied it,  to  meet  the  notification  twice  given  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  grant,  withot  t  equiva- 
lent, the  liberty  of  fishing  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  the  counter-' 
notification,  already  noticed,  was  introduced,  informing  them  that  the 
American  government  did  not  consider  the  fishing  liberties  as  fo-feited 
by  the  war,  and  that  they  would  remain  in  tuU  force  without  needing 
any  new  grant  to  confirm  them  At  this  stage  of  the  nego'iation,  there- 
fore, the  American  plenipotentiaries  did  actually  pursue  the  first  of 
those  three  other  ways  of  proceeding,  which  Mr.  Russell,  in  the  post- 
script to  the  original  of  his  letter  of  11th  February,  1815,  says  they 
wight  have  taken,  and  to  which  he  adds  that  he  would  have  assented,. 


Jfi?imeiy,  t«  cdatead  for  the  continuance  of  the  fishing  pilvHege,  notwitix- 
standing  the  war,  witlioiit  saying  any  thing  about  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  cannot  but  be  surprising  to  tind  Mr.  Russell,  within  three 
months  after  thejse  events,  writing  privately  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stating  thts  as  a  course  othtr  than  that  which  we  had  pursned- 
and  ibai  he  would  have  a^^-enti^d  to  it  if  we  had  ;  when  it  was  the  very 
course  that  we  did  pu  sue,  and  he  had  assented  to  it.  We  did  con- 
tend, not  for  the  indestructihiiitij,  as  Mr.  Russell  terms  it,  of  the  treaty 
of  1783.  but  that,  from  its  peculiar  character,  it  was  not  abrogated  by 
the  mere  occurrence  of  war.  We  never  maintained  that  the  treaty  of 
1783  vvas  indestructible,  or  imperishable,  but  that  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  boundaries,  acknowledged  by  it  as  belonging  to  us,  were  not  abro- 
gated by  mere  war.  We  never  doubted,  for  example,  that  we  might 
be  compelled  to  stipulate  a  new  boundary  ;  but  that  would  have  been, 
not  as  a  consequence  of  mere  war,  but  the  eflect  of  conquest,  resulting 
from  war.  The  difierence  between  our  principle  and  that  of  the  British 
was,  that  they,  consideritig  the  rights  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  us 
by  the  treaty,  as  mere  ^ra?/^*,  held  them  as  annulled  by  war  alone; 
while  we,  viewing  tiiein  as  rights  existing  before  the  treaty,  and  only 
acknowledged  by  it,  could  not  admit  them  to  be  forfeited  without  our 
own  assent  B|-itain  might  have  recovered  them  by  conquest;  but  that 
could  not  be  consummated  without  our  acquiescence,  tacit  or  expressed. 
Mr.  Rus«ell,  who  assented  to  our  principle,  and  asserted  it  with  us,  now 
says  he  aiwavs  thought  the  British  principle  was  the  true  one.  If  the 
American  mission,  at  that  trying  time,  had  acted  upon  it,  he  never 
would  have  prophesied  the  convention  of  October.  1818. 

The  eighth  article  of  the  projet  of  a  treaty,  sent  by  the  American 
commissioners  on  the  10th  of  November,  offered  the  boundary  which 
had  been  proposed  in  18f)7,  a  line  north  or  south  to  latitude  49,  and 
westward,  on  that  parallel,  as  far  as  the  territories  of  the  two  countries 
extended  ;  and  said  nothing  about  the  Mississippi.  But  when,  on  the 
26th  of  Noveniber,;the  British  plenipotentiaries  returned  the  projet,  with 
their  proposed  amendments,  they  accepted  the  49th  parallel,  west- 
ward, from  the  Lake  of  the  VVoods,  for  the  boundary,  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  the  article:  "And  it  is  further  agreed,  the  subjects  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  shall  at  all  times  have  access,  from  his  Britannic 
«  majesty's  territories,  by  land  or  inland  navigation,  into  the  aforesaid 
f'  territories  of  the  United  States  to  the  river  Mississippi,  with  their 
"goods,  effects,  and  merchandise,  and  that  his  Britannic  majesty's  sub- 
ejects  shall  have'and  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  said  river." 

It  was  to  meet  this  demand  that,  at  the  conference  of  1st  December, 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  proposed  to  strike  out  all  those  words, 
and  to  substitute  the  amendment  contained  in  the  protocol  of  that  con- 
ference, already  communicated  to  Congress.  It  was  thus  that  the  rela- 
tion which  Mr.  Russell,  within  three  months  afterwards,  so  singularly 
professes  not  to  perceive  between  the  fishing  liberties  and  the  Mississip- 
pi navigation,  not  only  naturally  arose,  but  forced  itself  upon  the  Ameri- 
can plenipotentiaries.  ^I'hey  had  saved  the  fishing  liberties  from  surren- 
der, as  they  had  been  specially  instructed  to  do.  by  asserting  that  (he 
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treaty  of  1 783  had  not  been  abrogated  ipsofaco  by  the  war.  Two  ^ay& 
before  receiving  this  counter  projet,  (hey  had  received  from  Washing- 
ton a  fresh  instruction,  expressly  authorizing  them  to  conclude  a  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  the  status  ante  bellutn,  including,  of  course,  the  fishing  li- 
berty ©none  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  other. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  consistently  with  those  instructions,  eilJicr 
reject  this  British  demand,  or  abandon  to  surrender  the  fisheries.  They 
offered,  therefore,  the  amendment  containing  the  renewed  acknowledg- 
ment of  both  ;  and  they  said  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  :  We  have 
told  you  that  we  consider  all  the  rights,  secured  to  us  by  tiie  treaty  of 
1783,  as  still  in  force.  What  we  demand,  if  you  assent  to  it,  we  must 
yield  in  return.  Jf.  as  we  say,  the  treaty  of  1783  is  yet  in  force,  you 
have  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  we  have  the  fishing 
rights  and  liberties  unimpaired.  If,  as  you  say,  the  treaty  i?  abrogated, 
how.can  you  claim  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  ?  You  must 
admit  the  one,  or  not  demand  the  other.  We  oifer  you  the  alternative 
of  a  new  stipulated  admission  of  both,  or  a  total  omission  of  both.  We 
offer  you  in  application  the  choice  of  our  princijtle  or  of  your  own. 

The  British  commissioners  took  the  proposal  for  reference  to  their 
government,  by  whom  it  wa«  immeriiately  rejected.  But,  to  show  how 
anxious  they  were  to  obtain  from  us  the  surrender  of  our  tishing  liber- 
ties, and  how  cheaply  they  valued  the  right  of  navigating  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  one  of  the  last  expedients  of  negotiation,  they  offered  us  an  ar- 
ticle agreeing  that,  after  the  peace,  the  parties  would  further  negotiate 
<' respecting  the  terms,  conditions,  and  regulations,  under  which  the  in- 
*' habitants  of  the  United  States  should  again  enjoy  the  tishing  liberties, 
<'tn  consideration  of  a  fair  equivalent,  to  be  agreed  upon  between  his 
<' majesty  and  the  said  United  Stales,  and  granted  by  the  said  United 
"States  for  such  liberty  aforesaid^"  and  a  retiprocal  stipulation  with 
regard  to  the  British  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.  As  the  parties 
after  the  peace  would  have  been  just  as  competent  further  to  negotiate 
on  these  points,  if  so  disposed,  without  this  article  as  with  it,  its  only 
effect  would  have  been  a  mutual  surrender,  en  the  American  side,  of  the 
iishing  liberties,  and  on  the  British  side,  of  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi  ;  with  this  difference,  that  we  should  have  surrendered,  in 
direct  violation  of  our  instructions,  a  real,  existing,  practical  liberty, 
which,  even  in  the  war  of  our  Independence,  had  been  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  at  its  close  had  been,  with  infinite  diificulty, 
secured  ,  a  liberty,  of  which  that  portion  of  the  Union,  whom  it  imme- 
diately concerns,  had  been,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  the 
constant,  real,  and  useful  possession  ;  while  the  British  would  have  sur- 
rendered absolutely  nothing — a  right  which,  by  inference  from  their 
own  principle,  was  abrogated  by  the  war  ;  a  right  which,  under  the 
treaty  "f  1783-  they  had  enjoyed  for  thirty  years,  without  ever  using  it, 
and  which,  in  all  human  probability,  never  would  have  been  of  more 
beneficial  use  to  the  British  nation,  than  would  be  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  rig^ht  of  navigating  the  Bridgewaler  canal,  or  the 
Panube. 
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There  was  certainly  an  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernmenr,  in  claiming  a  right  to  navigafe  the  Mississippi,  while  asser- 
ting that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  by  the  war;  and  when  pres- 
sed by  us  to  say  on  what  principle  they  claimed  it  without  ofienng  for 
it  an  equivalent,  they  said  the  equivalent  was.  their  acceptance  of  the 
49lb  parallel  of  latitude  for  the  northwestern  boundary,  instead  of  the 
line  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  ^o  the  Mississippi, 
As  they  gave  up  the  line  to  the  river,  they  said  they  had  a  light  to 
reset  ve  its  na  igatiou,  and  access  to  it  for  that  purpose.  They  had  said 
the  same  thing  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  in  1807,  and  the  princi- 
ple had  been  assented  to  by  them,  with  the  subsequent  sanction  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson.  Still  the  whole  argument  leaned  upon  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  for  the  boundary  line,  as  well  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi navigation,  vvas  null  and  void,  if  that  treaty  was  abrogated.  We 
replied  to  them,  that,  although  we  were  willing  to  agree  to  the  49th 
parallel  of  latitude  for  the  boundary,  and  thought  it  of  mutual  interest 
that  the  line  should  be  tixed,  we  were  yet  not  tenacious  of  it  ;  we  could 
Dotagiee  to  their  article  of  mutual  surrender,  wMth  a  pledge  of  future 
negotiation;  but  we  would  consent  to  omit  the  bcundaiy  article  itself, 
and  leave  the  whole  subject  for  future  adjustment.  And  to  this  they 
finally  agreed. 

The  advantage  of  this  to  us  was,  that  we  came  out  of  the  war,  without 
having  surrendered  the  tishing  liberties,  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  before 
and  stipulated  at  the  treaty  of  1783.  We  were  still  free  to  maintain,  and 
we  did.  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  effectively  maintain,  the  exis- 
tence of  the  right,  notwithstanding  the  intervening  war.  The  British 
governmenl  stiil  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  by  the 
war;  but  when  called  upon  to  show,  why  then  they  treated  the  United 
Slates  jts  an  independent  nation,  and  why  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  they 
had  agreed  to  four  several  commissions  to  ascertain  the  boundaries,  -'ac- 
cording to  the  tr.  e  intent  and  meaniig  of  that  same  treaty  of  1783,"lhey 
finally  answered,  'hat  they  considered  our  independence,  and  the  boun- 
daries, as  existing  facts,  like  those  of  other  nations,  without  reference  to 
their  origin.  I'his  left  nothing  but  a  dispute  about  words;  for  we  ap- 
plied the  same  principle  to  the  tishmg  liberties  of  the  third  article,  which 
they  conceded  with  regard  to  the  acknowledgement  of  Independence  and 
to  the  boundaries.  They  considered  the  whole  treaty  of  1 783  as  a  t^iitish 
grant.  We  considered  it  as  a  British  acknowledgment.  They  never 
drew  the  nice  distinction,  attempted  by  Mr.  Kusseil,  between  a  perisha- 
ble and  imperishable  part  of  the  treaty,  or  admitted  that  it  consisted  of 
rights  which  (hey  could  not,  and  of  privileges  which  they  could  >esume 
without  our  consent.-  By  their  principle,  they  might  have  resumed  the 
whole:  and  when  they  notified  to  us  at  Ghent,  that  they  did  not  intend  to 
grantufi  again  the  tishing  liberties  within  their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  but 
that  they  meant  to  leave  us  the  right  of  t^shjng  in  the  open  sea.  they 
gave  us  distinctly  enough  to  understand  that  they  were  treating  us  with 
magnanimity,  in  not  resuming  the  whole.  There  was  in  truth  no  differ- 
ence in  the  principle.  And  Mr.  Russell,  in  consulting  his  Vairel,  to 
:Jftd  that  fishing  rights  were  jura  menefacultaii^,  and  therefore  impre- 
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scripliblc,  ought  to  have  seen  what  that  writer  very  explicitly  says,  not 
that  they  uere  rights  which  could  not  be  acquired  by  long  usuage,  but 
rights  which  could  not  be  lost  by  non  user.  Fie  ought  also  to  have  seen, 
what  Valtel  no  less  clearly  lays  down,  that  although  a  nation  may  ap- 
propriate to  itself  a  fishery  upon  its  own  coasts  and  within  its.own  ju- 
risdiction, yet,  '*if  it  has  once  acknowledged  the  common  right  of  other 
^'nations  to  come  and  fish  there,  it  can  no  longer  exclude  them  from  itj 
''it  has  left  that  fishery  in  its  primitive  freedom,  at  least  with  respect  to 
*<those  who  have  been  in  possession  of  it."  And  he  cites  the  herring 
ifishery  on  the  coast  of  England,  as  being  common  to  them  with  other  na- 
tions, because  they  had  not  appropriated  it  to  themselves, yrowi  the  6c* 
ginning. 

In  pursuing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russell,  whether  original  or  duplicate,  I 
cannot  but  reflect  with  gratitude  to  Providence  upon  the  slender  thread 
by  which  the  rights  of  this  nation  to  the  fisheries  were  in  fact  suspen- 
ded at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent.  Positive  and  precise  as  our  instruc- 
tions were,  not  to  sm-render  them,  if  Mr.  Russell  had  disclosed  at  Ghent 
the  opinions  avowed  in  either  version  of  his  letter,  if  he  had  so  broadly 
aG.--erted  and  so  pertinaciously  maintained  his  conviction  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  fisheries,  in  comparison  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
British  from  a  mere  phantom  of  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  had  always  enjoyedvvithout  use;  without  benefit  to  themselves  or 
injury  to  us;  if  he  had  so  learnedly  disserted  to  prove  that  the  treaty  of 
1783  was  totally  and  absolutely  abrogated  by  the  war;  if  he  had  so  tho- 
roughly inverted  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  painted  it  in  such 
glowing  colours  as  a  sacrifice  of  deep,  real  interests  of  the  West  to  a 
shallow,  imaginary  interest  of  the  East;  if,  with  that  perseverance  which 
is  the  test  of  sincerty,  he  had  refused  to  sign  the  proposal  determined 
upon  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  and  given  them  notice  that  he 
should  transmit  to  his  government  the  vindication  of  himself  and  his  mo- 
tives for  differing  from  them;  and,  above  all,  if  another  mind  could  have 
teen  found  in  the  mission,  capable  of  concurring  with  him  in  those  views, 
it  would  at  least  have  required  of  the  majority  an  inflexibility  of  forti- 
tude, beyond  that  of  any  trial  by  which  they  were  visited,  to  have  jier- 
severed  in  their  proposal.  Had  they  concurred  with  him  in  his  opin- 
ion of  the  total  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  the  mere  fact  of  the 
war,  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  to  an  indefinite  extent  from  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  were  lost  to 
the  United  States  forever,  or  at  least  till  the  indignant  energy  of  the  na- 
tion should  have  recovered,  by  conquest,  the  rights  thus  surrendered  to 
usurpation.  Jn  notifying  to  us  that  the  British  Government  intended  not 
to  renew  the  grant  of  the  fisheries  within  British  jurisdiction,  they 
had. not  said  what  extent  they  meant  to  give  to  these  terms.  They  had 
eaid  they  did  not  mean  to  extend  it  to  the  right  of  the  fisheries,  general- 
ly, or  in  the  open  seas,  enjoyed  by  all  other  nations.  (See  Letter  of  the 
American  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  \  2th  August,  1814. 
IVaiCs  State  Papers,  vol  d,  p.  321.)  But  there  was  not  wanting  histori- 
cal exposition  of  what  Great  Britain  understood  by  her  exclusive  juris 
•diction  as  applied  to  these  fisheries.     In  the  12th  article  cf  the  treaty  o 
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Utrecht,  by  which  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  had  been  ceded  by  france  to 
Great  Britain,  the  cession  had  been  made  '-in  such  anij>le  njanner  and 
*'  form,  that  the  subjects  of  (he  most  Christian  King  shall  herfcatfer  be 
"  excluded  from  all  kind  of  fishing  in  the  said  seas,  bays  and  other  places 
"  ou  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia;  that  is  to  say,  on  those  which  lie  towaids 
"  the  east,  within  thirty  leagues,  beginning  from  the  island  commonly 
"  called  Sable,   inclusively,  and  thence  along  towards  the  southwest  " 

By  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  French  subjects  were  ex- 
cluded from  tishing  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland, than  from  Cape  Bonavista  northward,  and  then  westward 
to  Point  Riche.  By  the  Ijth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  certain  rights  of  lishing  at  the  Island  of  New- 
foundland, bad  been  reserved  to  the  Guipuscoans,  and  other  subjects  of 
Spaijj;  but  in  the  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  of  1763  his  Catholic  majesty  had  desisted,  "as  well 
for  himself  as  for  his  successors,  tVom  all  pretension  v\hich  he  might 
have  formed  in  favour  of  the  Guipuscoans  and  other  his  subjects,  to  the 
right  of  (i^hing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland." 
In  these  several  cases,  it  is  apparent  that  Gieat  Britain  had  asserted  and 
maintained  an  exclusive  and  proprietary  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
fishing  grounds  of  the  Grand  Bank,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  North  A- 
merica,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence.  Nor  are  we  without  subse- 
quent indications  of  what  she  would  have  considered  as  her  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction, if  a  majority  of  the  American  commission  at  Ghent  had 
been  as  ready  as  i\]r.  Russell  declares  himself  to  have  been,  to  subscribe 
to  her  doctrine,  that  all  our  tishing  liberties  had  lost  b}  the  war,  every 
vestige  of  right  For  in  the  summer  of  1  8  1 5,  the  year  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  her  armed  vessels  on  the  American  coast  warned  all 
American  lishmg  vessels  not  to  approach  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
shores. 

It  was  this  incident  which  led  to  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in 
the  convention  of  20th  October,  1818.  In  that  instrument  the  United 
States  hdise  renounced  forever,  \\\2iX  part  of  the  fishing  liberties  which  they 
had  enjoyed  or  claimed  in  certain  parts  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  British  provinces,  and  within  three  marinemiles  of  the  shores.  This 
privilege,  without  being  of  much  use  to  our  fishermen,  had  been  found 
very  inconvenient  to  the  British:  and,  in  return,  we  have  acquired  an  en- 
larged liberty,  both  of  fishing  and  drying  fish,  within  the  other  parts  of 
the  British  jurisdiction, ybreuer.  The  first  article  of  this  convention  af- 
fords a  signal  testimonial  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  assumed  by 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent;  for,  by  accepting  the  express 
renunciation  of  the  United  States,  of  a  small  portion  of  the  privilege  in 
question,  and  by  confirming  and  enlarging  all  the  remainder  of  the  priv- 
ilege ybrerer,  the  British  government  have  implicitly  acknowledged  that 
the  liberties  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783  had  not  been  abro- 
gated by  the  war,  and  have  given  the  final  stroke  to  the  opposite  doc- 
trine of  Mr.  Russell.  That  words  of  perpetuity  in  a  treaty  cannot  give 
that  character  to  the  engagements  it  contains,  is  not  indeed  a  new  dis- 
covery in  diplomatic  history;  but  that  truism  has  as  little  concern  with 
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this  question,  as  the  annulment  of  our  treaty  of  1778  with  France,  so 
aptly  applied  to  it  in  his  letter.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  word  forever, 
in  this  convention,  which  will  secure  to  our  fishermen,  for  all  time,  the 
liberties  stipulated  and  recognised  in  it;  but  it  was  introduced  by  ourne- 
gotiators,  and  admitted  by  those  of  Great  Britain  as  a  warning  that  wc 
shall  never  consider  the  liberties  secured  to  us  by  it,  as  abrogated  by 
mere  war.  Thev  may,  if  fhey  please,  in  case  of  a  war,  consider  the 
convention  as  abrogated,  but  the  privileges  as  existing,  without  reference 
to  their  origin.  But  they  and  we,  I  trust,  are  forever  admonished 
against  the  stratagem  of  demanding  a  surrender,  in  the  form  of  noticing 
a  forfeiture.  ,  They  and  we  are  aware,  forever,  that  nothing  but  our  own 
renunciation  can  de[)rive  us  of  the  right. 

The  second  article  of  this  same  convention  affords  a  demonstration 
equally  decisive,  how  utterly  insignificant  and  worthless,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  British  government,  was  this  direfully  dreaded  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  The  article  gives  us  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  for 
the  boundary,  and  neither  the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  access  to  if, 
was  even  a^ked  in  return. 

These  are  conclusive  facts— facts  appealing  not  to  the  prejudices  or 
the  jealousies,  but  to  the  sound  sense  and  sober  judgment  of  men.  With- 
out yielding  at  all  to  Mr.  Russell,  in  my  -trust  in  God  and  the  valour  of 
the  West,"  I  have  an  equal  trust  in  the  same  divine  being,  as  connrrled 
with  the  ^Wicc  of  the  West.  J  have  the  perfect  and  undoubting  reli- 
ance,  that  to  the  clearsighted  intelligence  of  the  western  conntrv,  the 
gorgons,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,  of  Mr.  Russell's  imagination, 
raised  by  incantation  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  will  sink  asthey 
rose,  and  be  seen  no  more.  Without  professing  to  sacrifice  any  of  those 
ties  of  duty  and  allegiance,  which  bind  me  to  the  interests  of  my  native 
State,  I  cannot  allow  .Mr.  RusselTs  claim  to  a  special  ardour  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  W^st,  to  be  superior  to  my  own,  or  to  that  of  the  deceased, 
or  of  the  living  colleague,  with  whom  I  concurred,  without  mental  res- 
ervation, in  the  measure  subscribed  to,  and  denounced  by,  Mr.  Rn.sfell 
We  were  all  the  ministers  of  the  whole  Union;  and  sure  1  am,  ihai  every 
member  of  the  majority  would  have  spurned  with  equal  disdain  the  idea 
of  sacrificing  the  interest  of  any  one  part  of  the  Union  to  that  of  any  oth- 
er,  and  the  uncandid  purpose  of  awakening  suspicions  at  the  source  of 
their  common  authority  here,  against  the  patriotism  and  integrity 
of  any  one  of  his  colleagues.  " 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  passing  notice  of  the  three  alternatives,  which 
in  the  posfcript  to  the  original  of  his  letter  of  1 1th  February,  1815  he 
says,  we  might  have  taken,  instead  of  that  which,  as  he  allege-*,  we 
against  his  will,  did  do.     W^e  had,  says  he,  three  other  ways  of  proceed- 

"  First.  To  contend  for  (he  indestructibility  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
"thence  inferring  the  continuance  of  the  fi.«hing  privilege,  without  say- 
♦•  ing  any  thing  about  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  would  have 
I*  reserved  our  right  of  contesting  this  navigation,  on  (he  grounds  I  have 
»  mentioned,  specially  applicable  to  it.  Secondly,  To  have  considered 
'the  treaty  at  an  end,  and  offered  a  rcaeonable  equivalent,  wkem^cr  if 
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^- might  he  found,  for  the  iishing  privilege."  Thirdly,  To  have  made 
«  this  libertj  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  as  embraced  hy  the  principle  of 
«  status  ante  belluni, 

"To  either  of  these  propositions'' (he  adds,)  '>J  would  have  assented. 
<'  But  I  could  not  consent  to  grantor  revive  the  British  right  to  the  oavi- 
"  gation  of  the  Mississippi." 

He  could  notconsertt!  He  did  consent:  see  his  name  subscribed  to  the 
letter  from  the  American  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  of  12th  De- 
cenrjber,  1814 — p.  44  of  the  message  of  25th  February  last 

It  IS,  indeed,  painfui  to  remark  here,  a'id  thriUghout  this  letter  of  Mr. 
Kussell,  how  iittie  solicitude  there  is  discoverable,  to  preserve  even  the 
appearance  of  any  coincidence  between  his  leal  sentiments  and  his  pro- 
fessions: half  his  letter  is  an  argunjent  in  form  to  prove,  that  the  treaty 
ot  1783  was  abiogated  by  the  war;  yet,  he  says,  he  would  have  assented 
to  contend  for  its  indestructibility,  so  long  as  it  a^  plied  only  to  the  defence 
of  the  tisheries,  reserving  his  sf  ecial  grounds  of  objection  to  its  being  ap- 
pbed  to  (he  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  I  have  shown,  that  the  indes- 
tructibility of  the  treaty  of  1783  never  was  asserted  by  any  of  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners;  but,  that  the  principle  that  it  had  not  been  abroga- 
ted by  the  war,  and  that  none  of  the  rights  stipulated  and  recognised  in 
it,  as  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  could  be  abiogated, 
,but  by  their  own  renunciation,  was  at  first  assumed  in  defence  of  (he  fish- 
•eries  only,  and  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  Mississippi.  When, 
the.efore,  the  demand  for  t!ie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  came  fr^m 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  Mr.  Russeil's  special  objections  to  the  ap- 
plication of  our  principle,  in  favour  of  our  demand,  might  have  been  ur- 
ged. But  what  were  these  special  objections?  I  have  shown,  that  they 
were  our  own  wrong — fraud  and  extortion  upon  Spain,  to  justify  perfidy 
toGreat  Britain.  Mr. Kussell  never  did  allege  the?e  objections  at  Ghent, 
and  if  he  had,  a  majority  of  the  American  mission  would  assuredly,  have 
been  ashamed  to  allege  them  to  the  British  government. 

The  second  way  of  proceeding,  to  which  Mr.  Rus^^ell  says  he  would 
have  assented,  was  to  consider  thf  treaty  of  1733  at  an  end,  and  offer 
for  the  tishiog  privilege,  a  reasonable  equivalent,  nherever  it  might  be 
found — and  where  would  he  have  found  it?  He  will  not  affirm  that  we 
had  authority  to  offer  any  equivalent  whatever — we  bad  been  specially 
instructed  not  to  surrender  them.  He  says  he  would  have  surrendered, 
and  purchased  them  at  a  reasonable  price  again. 

The  third  substitute,  to  which  he  says  he  would  have  assented,  is  the 
strangest  of  all.  He  says  he  would  have  made  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  peace, 
as  embraced  by  the  principle  of  status  ante  helium. 

A  sine  qua  non  for  the  status  ante  helium!  And  yet  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  grant  or  revive  the  British  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  order  to  procure  or  preserve  the  fishing  liberty;  when  the  sta- 
tus  ante  helium  would  have  given  them  not  only  the  whole  treaty  of 
1783,  but  the  permanent  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1794;  not  only  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,  but  unrestrained  access  to  our  territories  and 
intercourse  with  our  Indians. 

I  have  shown  that  the  iijo,st  aggravated  portion  ofMr.  Russell's  charge 
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and  unequivocal  instructions,  by  a  senseless  ofter  to  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, sacrilkifig  an  important  Western  to  a  trifling  Eastern  interest, 
is  not  only  utterly  ciestitule  of  foundation,  but  that  it  was  not  even  made, 
niv,  more,  that  it  was  distinctly  contradicted  by  the  letter  really  written 
by  Mr.  Russell  at  Paris,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1815       Into  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's motives  f)r  introducing  it  mto  the  duplicate  of  (hat  letter,  deliver- 
ed by  himself  at  the   Department  of  State,   to   be  communicated  to  the 
House  as  the  letter  called  for  by  their  resolution,   I  shall  not  attempt  to 
penetrate;  having,  as  I   trust,  equally   shown   that  the  charges  implied 
in  the  real  letter  are  as  groundless  as  their  aggravations  in  ihe  duplicate- 
Tfee  professions  of  unfeigned  respect  for  the  integrity,  talents,  and  judg- 
ment, of  those  colleagues  whose  conduct  is,  in  the  same  letter,  represen- 
ted as  so  weak,  absurd,  and  treacherous.  I  can,  for  my  own  part,  nei'her 
accept  nor  reciprocate.     To  have  been  compelled  to  spenk  as  in  'he:e 
remarks  I   have    done,   of  a   person  distinguished    by  the    favour  of  his 
country,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  associated  in  a  service  of  high  inter- 
est to  this  Union,  has  been  among  tiie  most  painful  incidents  of  my   life. 
In   the   defence   of  myself  and  my  colleagues,  against    imputations  so 
groundless  in  themselves,  at  first  so  secretly  set  forth  and  now  so  wan- 
tonly proniulga'ed  before  the  legislative  assembly   of  the  nation,  it  has 
been  impossible  entirely  to  separate  the  language  of  self-vindication  from 
that  of  reproach.      With  Mr.  I^ussell  I  can  always  rejoice  that  the    pro- 
posal offered  or.  the  Isl  of  December,  1814.  was  rejected  by  the  British 
government,  not  because  I  believe  it  now,  more  than  I  did  then,  liable  to 
any   of  the  dangers   and  mischiefs  so  glaring  in  the  vaticinations  of  Mr, 
Kussell,  but  because   both   the   interests  to   which  it  relates  have  since 
been  adjusted  in  a  manner  still  more  satisfactory  to  the  United  States.     J 
rejoice,  too,  that  this  adjustment  has  taken  place  before  the  publication 
ofMr.  Russell's  letter  could   have  any  possible  infli'.ence    in  defeating  or 
retarding  it.      1'iie  convention  of  20th  October,  1818,  is  the    refutation 
of  all  the  doctrines  of  Mr.    RusselPs  letter,  to  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
ply.     It  has  adjusted  the  fishing  interest  upon  the  principle  asserted  by 
the   American  Mission  at  Giient.  but  disclaimed  by  Mr.  Russell.      It  has 
given  us  the  boundary  of  latitude  49.  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  west- 
ward, and  it  has  proved  the  total  mdiderence  of  the  British  government 
to  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  by  their  abandonment  of  (heir 
last  claim  to  it,  without  asking  an  equivalent  for  iis  renunciation 

With  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fishing  inteiest  which  was  at  stake 
clurinp:  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  I  believe  the  views  disclosed  in  Mr. 
Russell's  letter  as  incorrect  as  the  principles  upon  which  he  would  have 
surrendefed  it.  The  notificaiion  of  exclusion  was  from  all  fisheries 
within  ixcl'isive  British  jurisdiction.  I  have  shown  that,  historically, 
Great  Bsitam  had  asserted  and  maintained  exclusive  proprietary  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  Had  we  tamely  acquiesced  in  her  principle  of 
forfeiture,  witliont  renunciaion,  we  should  soon  have  found  thai  her 
principle  of  exclusion  embraced  (he  whole.  That  a  citizen  of  Massa- 
chusetts, acquainted  with  I's  colonial  lustory,  with  the  share  that  hi.** 
countrymen  had  had  in  the  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  these  fisheries,  with 


the  ^eep  and  anxious  interest  in  the»n  taken  by  France,  by  Spain,  by 
Cfreat  Britain,  for  centuries  before  the  American  revolution;  acquainted 
with  the  negfotiations  of  which  they  had  been  the  knot,  and  the  wars  of 
which  they  had  been  the  prize,  between  the  three  most  powerful  mari- 
time nations  of  modern  Europe;  acquainted  with  the  profound  sensibility 
|of  the  whole  American  Union,  durm^  the  revolutionary  war,  to  this  in- 
terest, and  with  the  inflexible  energic.>*  by  which  it  had  been  secured  at 
its  close:  acquainted  with  the  indissoluble  links  of  attachment  between  it 
and  the  navigation,  the  navy,  the  maritime  defence,  the  national  spirit 
and  hardy  enterprise  of  this  great  republic;  that  such  a  citizen,  stimula- 
ted to  the  dischiirge  of  duty  by  a  fresh  instruction  from  his  government, 
given  at  the  most  tvying  period  of  the  war  upon  the  very  first  rumour  of 
an  intention,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to  demand  its  surrender,  net  to 
surrender  it,  sooner  to  break  off  the  negotiation  than  surrender  it;  that 
such  a  citizen,  with  the  dying  words  of  Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the 
"  ship,"  still  vibrating  on  his  ear,  should  describe  this  mterest  -'as  total- 
<«  ]y  unnecessary  fir  us  for  subsistence  or  occupation,"  and  affording,  ''ia 
<-'no  honest  way,  either  commercial  facility  or  political  advantage,"  as 
<'  the  doubtful  accommodation  of  a  few  fishermen  annually  decreasing  ia 
<•  number,"  is  as  strange  and  unaccountable  to  me  as  that  he  should  de- 
liberately sit  down,  two  months  after  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and 
write  to  his  government  a  cold-blooded  dissertation  to  prove  that  there 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  principle  upon  which  he  and  his 
collea'^ues  had  rested  its  future  defence,  and  that  he  considered  the  fish- 
ing liberty  "to  be  entirely  at  an  end,  without  anew  stipulation  for  its  re- 
vival/' 

Such  were  not  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners atGhent;such  were,  particularly,  not  the  sentiments  of  the  wri- 
ter of  these  remarks.  He  reflects,  with  extreme  satisfaction,  upon  that 
deep  and  earnest  regard  for  this  interest  manitested  at  that  time,  by  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  positive  and  unquali- 
iied  instruction  of  23th  June,  1814,  to  the  commissioners,  on  no  consider- 
ation whatever  to  surrender  the  fisheries.  He  rejoices  that  this  instruc-^ 
tion  was  implicitly  obeyed;  that  the  nation  issued  from  the  war  with  all 
its  rights  and  liberties  unimpaired,  preserved  as  well  from  the  artifices 
of  diplomacy,  as  from  the  force  of  preponderating  power  upon  their  ele- 
ment, the  seas;  and  he  trusts  that  the  history  of  this  transaction,  in  all 
its  details,  from  the  instruction  not  to  surrender  the  fisheries,  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  convention  of  20th  October,  1818,  will  give  solemn  warning 
to  the  statesmen  of  this  Union,  in  their  conflicts  with  foreign  powers, 
thn.ugh  all  future  time,  never  to  consider  any  of  the  bk^rties  cf  this  na- 
tion as  abrogated  by  a  war,  or  capable  of  being  eximguished  by  any 
other  agency  than  our  own  express  renunciation. 

^      -  JOHN  qUUS^Cy  ADAMS. 

May  3,  1822. 
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THE  TRIPLICATE. 

in  the  National  Gazette.  oflOth  May,  1822,  printed  at  Philadelphia, 
there  was  published,  headed  "For  the  National  Gazette,"  a  -Letter  of 
Jona'han  Russelt,  Esq.  to  the  Hon  the  becretar-y  of  State,  in  relation  to 
the  negotiations  at  Ghent."  It  was  dated  Paris,  11th  February,  1815, 
not  marked  ^-private^'"'  and  in  the  same  paper  was  accompanied  by  th6 
following  article,  under  the  editorial  head: 

NEGOTIA  riONS  AT  GHENT. 

The  call  made  in  Congiess  fora  particular  letter  of  Jonathan  Russell* 
Esq  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  the  supposed  object  of 
thai  call,  and  the  extraordinary  tenour  of  the  President's  reply  to  it, 
have  excited  a  general  cariosity  «e8pectii  g  the  contentsof  the  document, 
about  which  an  air  of  mystery  and  pregnant  importarce  was  thus 
thrown.  '1  he  President  staled  in  his  message,  as  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, that  he  had  found  the  etter  among  his  private  papers,  ma  iked 
<'private,'"by  the  writer,  whose  view  of  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  his 
colleagues  wa?such  as  would  demand  from  the  two  surviving  members 
of  the  Ghent  mission,  a  reply  containmg  their  vievv  of  the  transactions 
in  question:  which  reply,  upon  the  principles  of  equal  justice,  ought  to  be 
communicated  at  the  same  time  to  Congress.  The  President  stated,  al- 
so, that  he  had  deposited  the  original  of  the  letter  in  the  Department 
of  State,  with  instructions  to  deliver  a  copy  to  any  person  who  njight  be 
interested.  0^[A  copy  has  come  into  our  hands,  for  the  exactness  of 
which  we  can  vouch,  and  ^vhich  vve  publish  entire,  this  afternoon;]  and 
as  the  House  of  Representatives  has  rejteated  ttie  call  f)r  the  document, 
in  terms  that  have  empowered  the  President  to  submit  with  it  whatever 
he  pleased  of  a  relevant  purport,  we  may  expect  to  be  soon  able  ;o  lay 
befie  our  readers,  the  communication,  in  the  nature  of  an  answer,  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  permitted  to  of/er. 

Most  persons  will,  we  apprehend,  find  that  the  ideas  respecting  the 
characterof  the  letter,  which  they  had  been  led  from  what  has  passed, 
to  form,  are  in  a  degree  erroneous.  Mr  Russell  has  not  arraigned  the 
conduct  or  questioned  the  motives  of  his  colleagues,  who  composed  the 
majority  on  the  point  discussed-^on  the  contrary,  he  has,  we  observe, 
emphatically  borne  testioiony.  toward?  the  end  of  the  letter,  to  their  in« 
tegrity,  talents,  and  judgment:  and  his  purpose  seems  to  have  been,  not 
to  prove  that  they  erred,  so  much  as  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  apology  for 
his  having  differed  with  them  in  opinion.  If  be  marked  the  letter  "pri- 
vate," it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that  he  meant  it  to  remain  secret  for 
them,  or  absolutely  ,•  but  merely  that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  public  and  othcial  lecord  of  the  negotiations,  or  otherwise  than  his 
separate  and  personal  explanation  of  his  dissent  in  a  particular  and  im- 
portant tiansaction  of  the  case.  We  ivould  remark  that  such  explana- 
tions are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. — 0O'[We  learn, 
from  good  authority,  that  the  fir^^t  call  in  the  House  of  Re;resentatives, 
for  the  correspondence  which  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  was  not  made 
at  the  instigHlion  of  Mr.  Russell,  nor  in  consequence  of  communications 
with  himj  and  that  in  like  manner;  he  had  no  share  in  the  call  for  the 


99 
private  letter]     The  attention  of  Mr.  Floyd  was  attracted  to  it,  we  pre- 
sume. h\  (he   folloiMog  p;i.^?age  of  a   short  extract  of  a   letler  from  Mr. 
Ku--eH  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  contained  in  the  coires^iondence  whicli 
the  president  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  25fh  of  Februar\ . 

"  \«  you  will  perceive,  o)  our  Ut:spi  ch  to  you,  u<  t;ii3  ate  tnat  a  m^7Jonty  ouly  of  the 
mission  k*»s  jii  fHViiur  of  ofT.rn.g;  tc  the  British  plraipoteaiiariKS,  ai.  article  confirming  the 
British  right  to  the  n  ivigBtioii  .f  the  vlississippi,  an-l  ours  t  the  i>)fTly  as  to  ti.e  rinheries, 
it  l.Hfi'ues  me  in  candjui  t>  acktiowle.lgc.  that  I  was  in  the.  m/.ioritv  on  that  question  I 
must  cst-rvt.  to  rn}S'  ftiie  p.iwer  of  convnuiii'ating  to  yon,  heieaf'er,  the  reasous  which 
ij.flufn.  ed  m.'.  t-)  jiiffer  from  a  inajortty  v<f  m\  colh  aguc^  on  that  occasion;  aoJ  i»  tiie  be  in- 
SuflivN'itt)  support  mv  opi'iion,  <  ptrsuaiie  myself  they  will  at  least  viodicatft  my  uiotives." 
I'hat  his  letter  may  be  the  better  understood,  we  shall  proceed  to 
quote  that  part  of  the  olficial  despatch  to  which  he  refers,  which  re- 
lates to  the  article  mentioned.  The  despatch  is  dated  Ghent,  2oth 
December,  1814;  and  is  among  the  papers  communicated  to  Cong; ess. 

•'  A«  me  first  con»Kreoce  on  the  ^th  of  August,  the  dritish  plc.iip  .tfuUiaries  nad  "Otifisd 
to  us,  that  the  British  government  Jid  not  intenii.  hencelortii,  to  allow  to  the  people  ol  the 
Unaeu  States,  widioct  yii  equivalent,  tne  liberties  tQ  fish,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fi,h,  withm 
the  .xclusivc  British  jurisdiction,  stipulated,  in  their  lavour.  by  the  latter  part  of  the  thira 
article  .  f  the  trra.y  of  peace  of  178i  \nd,  io  t^ieir  note  of  the  I9th  Augun,  tb.:  Bntistt 
plofjip  .te/ittaries  h  id  demanded  a  new  stipulation  to  se  ure  to  ^ritisli  subjects  the  right  ol. 
navigating  tb.  ii  sissippi  ;  a  demand,  which,  unless  warranted  by  an-ther  article  ol  tnac 
sameaiv^tv  fllSS  xve  rould  not  p-neive  tbaHireat  Britain  hat  any  colourHble  pretence 
for  makin?  0.».-  insuuctions  had  forbi  .Jen  us  t  uffrr  ..ur  ngnt  to  the  fisheries  to  DC 
br  uffiit  »;jto  uccussiou,  a -l  had  not  rnjthoriz  -i  us  to  mak.  any  distinction  in  the  several 
pn  visions  of  ;.•;►.  third  arti  :le  ,.fthe  tr^atx  of  '"iSS,  or  betwee,  that  article  and  any  other 
of  ihe  siiue  treaty  -'^  e  h  <.i  n'>  •iqui*  Htlent  to  offjr  f-r  a  now  recognition  of  uur  ngof  to  any 
p.irt  o(  the  fisii^ries,  and  we  tiad  no  power  to  grant  any  equivalent  which  mi-rht  be  asfeea 
for  it  nv  the  Sritish  government.  We  contended  that  the  vbole  treaty  of  1183.  must  bc 
CO.  siilered  as  one  entire  and  p'  rmai'ent  compact,  not  liabe,  like  ordinar>  treaties,  to  be 
abrogntfd  bv  a  subs -quont  wir  between  the  partus  to  it;  as  an .  ins:rument,  recogn'Sing" 
the  rieht^  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  an  itidepencient  na- 
tion, and  cantainins  the  ter^as  and  c  .nditwos  ...i  which  the  tivo  parts  of  one  empire  had 
mutualiv  agreed,  the  ncefortl.  t-  constitute  two,  distinct  and  separate  nations  I"  cmsenting 
by  that  treaty,  that  a  part  of  the  North  American  continent  should  nmain  subject  to  the 
B.itish  iuris-liction  th  p-.ople  of  U  itei  Stites  had  reserved  to  themselves  Ife  liberty. 
Which  they  had  s^ver  bHvre  enioyed  offishuig  upon  that  part  of  the  coasts,  and  ol  drying 
an  i  ourins  fish  upon  th-  si/.>r.  s  ;  nnd  this  reservation  had  bee  agieed  to  by  the  otuer  con- 
tracliiig  party  ^  c  saw  not  why  tl.is  liberty,  then  no  new  grant,  but  a  mere  recognitioii 
of  a  prfr.r  rigiit  always  mjoNcd,  should  be  f  rfeited  by  a  war,  any  more  than  any  other  of 
the  rights  of  our  national  i..dep.'ndence,  or  why  we  sbou.d  need  a  new  stipu-ation  for  its 
c-i.v..  nt  more  than  we  needed  a  new  article  to  declare  that  the  king  of  threat  B  itaitt 
treats 'i  with  us  as  free,  soveretgn,  and  independent  States  VVe  stated  tnis  P""Ciple  [tt 
ge.era!  •erms,tothe  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  the  note  which  we  sent  to  thern  with 
Im  poj.t  of  the  treaty  ;  and  we  alleged  it  as  the  ground  upon  .vh.ch  no  new  supulation  wa» 
deemed  by  our  government  necessary  to  s.cure  to  the  people  of  the  Tinted  ^tates,  all  the 
rigUs  and  lil>ei^ies  stipulated  in  their  favour  by  the  treaty  of  1783  No  repL  to.that  Pft 
if  ourrtewas  give:"  bN  the  British  plenipotentiaries:  but,  m  ':f  7»'"S.  f"/- P^I'lftS 
treaty,  they  added  a  clause  to  <.ne  of  the  articles,  stipulating  a  right  for  British  suj^l^fs  ta 
navigate  thV  VTississppi  U  ithout  adverting  to  the  ground  of  prior  and  immemorial  usage. 
?fthf principle  weif^st,  that  the  treaty  of  1783.  fro.n  >t^  P^}!'^^  ^h^^^jjj'/,^'"  ^'^'e- 

D  force  in  all  its  parts,  notwithstanding  the  war  i>o  n.  w  stipulation  was  necessary  to  se^^ 
cure  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Bntian,  the  right  of  naviguing  the  ^.s  iss.pp  as  far  as  that 
ri^hr  was  secured  bv  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  supulation  was  neces- 
JL^y  t^secnre  to  thVpeople  ofthe  Un.t'ed  States  the  liberty  to  fish,  and  to  dry  and  cure  fish 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  notf-vnecC 

"if  thev  asked  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  new  claim,  they  f^^^  not  expect 
we  should  gra.t  .t  without  an  equivalent ;  if  they  asketl  it  because  it  had  been  grante^  n 
1783.  thev  must  iv^ognise  the  olaim  of  the  people  oC  the  V7;^.d^^*«;p,;,;j,*rtheS^^ 
fish  and  to  drv  and  cur.-  fish,  in  question.  To  place  both  poi  .ts  beyond  '''\  ^"[^^'if  J.  ^^^^^ 
Versv,  a  inaiority  of  us  determinJd  to  offer  to  admit  an  a«-"cle  cor.firmi.  g  both  r.gb ts  or 
we  offered.!  the  same  time,  to  be  silent  in  the  treaty  "P?"  both.  amMo  lea.^^^^^^ 
getherthe  article  d. fir. irg  tlu  boundary  from  the  Lake  of  <be  Woods  west^ aid.  i  hey 
5^   ..         J  .-  »!.;-  !_-._ 1     u..»  .-v^*  .,r.f     thpv  hni    nronosed  an  article  ?-tipuiaung  lor 


ed  We  rejected  it,  although  its  adoption  w.-nid  nave  securtu  "''^  .7"""  ,',"'  "formal 
degree  of  latitude.,  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  because  it  wo"ld  have  ^'^^^^J^'^^^ 
abindonment,  on  our  part,  of  our  claim,  to  the  liberty  as  to  tbe  fisheries,  recognisea  vj 
the  treaty  of  1783." 


loo 

For  the  more  complete  comprehension  of  the  faregoing  extract,  an 

Mr   Hiiyseirs  lef'rer,  we  copy  the  article,  and  two  extractj*  from  the  in- 

striiction-  of  the  American  commissioner^!. 

tirtick  offered  by  Vie  .Imerican  to  thf   Rntifih  ylenipntentiaries  at  Ghent,  on  the  ht  Deccin- 

ber.  18 '4 
«' The  inhabitants  of  the  Unite'l  -ta^  s  sluil  continue  to  enjoy  the  I iber (y  to  take,  dry, 
and  cure  tlsb  in  places  witliin  the  emclisivs  jurisdictionijf  Great  Britain,  as  secured  by  the 
former  treat}'  of  peace  ;  aixi  th'  r.avigat^.n  of  the  river  Mississippi,  within  the  ex<lu?ive 
juMsdietion.of  the  UnitftJ  States.  Bha.l  remain  Iree.  and  open  io  the  subjects  nf  Qreit  Bri- 
tain, \\\  the  noaiiiirr  fecnrtd  bv  that  treaty  ;  'ind  it  is  further  agrf^eC.  thai  the  -uhjeds  <fhh 
Bniannic  mojfsty  ^hall  al  all  limes  have  accefia  j\cm  sv^h  place  ov  may  be  selected  for  Ihaf. 
purpose,  in  his  Bnttiiinic  mytsly^s  aforesaid  trrrUi>ries,  wckIm  ard  and  wifAin  three  hundred 
miles 'f  the  L-ikeofthe  fVoods  in  the  aforesaid  ter^ito  irs  of  the  Ur.itea  '  tates,  to  the  rrver 
jilississlppl.  n  Older  tu  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  oiaviga.ion  of  that  river,  iv.th  their  go  a!s^ 
effects  and  merchand'.se,  vjh  fc  i>n]r>rtatinn  irto  the  said  States,  'hall  not  be  . ntoeiy  prchihri'- 
€(i,  on  the  payment  "f  the  same  dufus  as  would  be  payabL  on  the  impvtati  n  of  the  samt 
into  the  .11  aruicpaiis  of  the  satd  Utates,  and  on  confuimingiodh  the  usual  custi^m-hcuae  rf 

|C3^  [Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  M  <nroe    Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Anierican  Com- 

luissioners. 

Department  'f  State,  Jlpril  15,  I8I3. 

••  The  article  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  wi.ich  illow3  British  traders  Irom  Car-ada  and  th 
IVortiJ  "Vest  Ofirrjpari>,  to  CAiry  on  traile  wUrs  the  indifin  tribes,  wuhiii  the  limits  of  th 
Uuittd  States,  /nitsU  Uii  6e  rcncK'ed!  I'he  p^rni-ioMS  effects  ol  tnts  pr:vi'  ge  have  becL 
'  mos  sensibly  fell  lu  the  pr.^&ciit  war,  by  the  ivfluet.ee  vhich  it  gave  tr  the  traders  over  tLv 
Indiv-.MS,  wliuse  whole  force  O'-is  been  wiehivd  by  meui^s  thereof  ag-Aast  tiie  uihabitants  oi' 
our  iVestern  ■  tales  r^r  d  ivnitoru's  You  ivill  ,7Vott/  also  auy  stipuluti  n  which  might  res- 
train tine  United  t.r»r.s  from  incr*  asine  t)m<  laval  forre  to  any  extent  they  may  think 
proper,  on  the  lakes  held  i a  C'>mmon;  or  excluding  the  Bntiih  traders  from  the  navigatioa 
of  the  lakes  and  rivf-ts,  exclusively  witidn  our  ow'i  jur'tsdictlon  '^J 

Extract  of  a  letter  fmrn  the  same  to  the  same,  25th  June,  1814 

"  Inff-rmatlon  iias  been  received  from  a  quarter  deserving  attention,  that  the  late  events 
in  France  have  produced  such  an  cfFect  on  the  British  governu  e..t,  as  to  make  if  probiibh 
that  a  demand  ivill  bt;  njaoe  at  Gotte.  nurg,  to  surrender  our  jng/i?  to  th<  fis!..  ries — *-. 
abandon  a/f  tride  beyond  the  Cap  ■  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  cede  Louinana  to  Spain  ••  <- 
cannot  conceive  that  such  a  Jemi.idwiil  be  ma  ie  Should  it  b  ,  you  will,  oi  course, 
treat  it  as  It  deserves  These  ri^'ftis  musMiol  be  brought  into  discussion,  if  iiiSisted  on, 
your  negotiations  if  ill  c  as   " 

••  We  riiusi  confes.s  that  we  consider  the  genera!  views  of  Mr.  Kussell, 
which  aieably  exhibited,  hj*  for  the  most  oart  sound,  and  believed  with 
him  both  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  that 
much  mischief  might  have  re-ulted  from  allowing  the  British  access  to 
the  Mii-i^issippi  from  the  interior,  which  was  ollered  and  rejected.  But 
we  must  wait  to  see  in  what  iights  the  subject  has  been  placed  in  the 
communication  of  Mr  Adams.  It  has  been  supposed,  and  indeed  assert- 
ed u  ith  Some  exultation,  that  the  disclosure  of  this  affair  would  atfect 
the  good  repute  of  that  gentleman  with  the  country,  as  a  staunch  and 
ensightencd  patriot.  It  may  be  confidently  believed,  however,  that 
those  who  have  predicted  or  desired  this  result,  will  be  disappointed. 
If  he  committed  even  an  error  of  judgment,  it  was  in  common  vvjth  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Bayard,  men  whose  diflusive  and  deep  love  of  country, 
and  whose  pervading  sagacity  and  powers  of  just  leflection  are  so  far 
aciinowledged  on  one  side  or  the  other  by  the  political  parfies  of  the 
Union,  that  they  may  be  declared  to  be  fully  admitted.  And  when  Ihe 
case  shall  be  studied  in  all  its  circumstances  and  details  of  reasoning, 
it  will  probably  be  universally  acknowledged,  by  candid  minds,  lo  be 
one  as  to  which  the  course  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the  commissiotiers 
should  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  best  dispositions  that  could 
distinguish  American  negotiators.  We  hold  the  rejection  by  the  British 
commissioners  of  the  article  oHered  to  them,  to  be  a  fortunate  inciden|. 
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but  at  the  same  time,  we  think  it  entitle^l  to  no  small  weight  in  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  ju'igment  which  ought,  at  this  distance  of  time,  toi^e  jjionoiin- 
ced  'U  the  proposal." 

In  this  article,  the  voucher  for  the  exactness  of  the  copy — the  as«:er- 
i'lon  from  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Fj]s>ell  had  had  no  share  in  either  of 
the  call-  of  the  House  of  Representative?  of  17th  Jan.  1822,  for  the 
Ghent  documents,  or  of  19th  April.  1822,  for  his  own  leiter.  and  above 
all.  the  extract  from  the  instructions  of  15th  April,  1813.  which  had 
neve'- before  been  (Miblt>hed,  but  of  which  Mr.  Uussell  had  recently  ob- 
tamed,  from  the  records  of  the  Department  of  State,  two  cojjies,  were 
undo(5bted  indications  that  ;he  publication  came  from  Rlr.  Russell.  The 
editor  of  the  Gazette  has  indeed  since  stated,  that  the  editorial  article 
was  written  by  himj^elf;  but  it  was  evidently  written  upon  representa- 
tions directly  or  indirectly  from  Mr.  Russell  The  o/»?niu7j5  expressed 
in  the  editorial  article  were  his  own,  but  the  facts  for  which  he  voucli- 
ed,  and  the  extract  from  the  cancelled  instructions,  could  have  been  fur- 
nished him  only  by.  o:    at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Russell. 

TUe  copy  of  the  letter  was  not  exact,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following- 
^extracts  from  a  subsequent  editorial  article  in  the  National  Gazette  of 
25th  May,  1822. 

"'•  We  insert,  to-day,  the  reply  of  the  hon  John  Q.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State,  to  Mr,  Russell's  communications  to  the  government  respecting 
the  negotiations  at  Ghent," 

"  Upon  the  merits  of  the  main  argument,  we  do  not  intend,  and  in- 
deed have  not  room  to  express  an  opinion  to  day;  but  we  may  remark 
at  once,  that  so  far  as  regards  the  proposal  to  allow  the  British  the  free 
navigating  of  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Adams  has  placed  his  conduct  and 
views  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny  and  misapprehension  for  the  future. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1807,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  expressly  authorized  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  who  were 
negotiating  in  London,  to  accede  to  a  stipulation  proposed  by  the  British 
government  for  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  access  to  it  from  our 
territories,  on  submitting  to  the  duties  and  custom  house  regulutians 
applicable  to  goods  and  etJects  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

'*  The  pamphlet  of  documents  printed  for  Congress  embraces  net  only 
the  original  letter  of  Mr,  Russell,  as  received  by  Mr.  Monroe,  but  the 
paper  which  Mr.  Russel!  on  the  22d  April  last,  left  at  the  Department 
of  State,  as  the  duplicate  of  that  letter,  and  which  contams  passages  not 
to  be  found  in  the  original.  In  publishing  the  letter  of  Mr  Russell,  we 
undertook  to  vouch  for  its  exactness  as  a  copy,  circumstances  having 
led  us  fully  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Oo  comparing  it,  however, 
with  the  printed  original,  we  found  the  following  variations  in  the  *ext. 

"Quotation  from  our  publication:  'From  the  year  1783  to  the  com- 
'  mencement  of  the  present  war^the  actual  advantages  derived  from  the 
« fishing  privilege  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  were,  according  to 

*  the  best  information  that  we  could  obtain  on  the  subject,' i:c  The  text 
of  the  original  is — /  cari  obtain  on  the  subject.  Again,  our  printed  text 
is, 'because  by  conceding  in  it  (the  proposed  article)  to  Great  Britain  the 

*  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  we  directly  violated  our  instructions;  and 
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we  offered,'  &c.  The  phrase,  a-e  directly  violated  our  mstruciions,  is  not 
in  the  original.  In  the  p'tsrscript  of  the  letter  in  our  text,  it  isi  said,  we 
had  three  ways  of  proceeding;'  the  text  laid  before  Congress  is,  'we  had 
three  other  ways  of  proceeding,' 

«'With  respect  to  the  variations  betweeii  the  text  of  the  letter  which 
we  p'lbliseded  and  that  of  the  original,  we  would  remark  that  they  are 
likewise  in  the  duplicate,  depo:*ited  in  the  Department  of  State."" 

The  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this  publication  of  the 
letter  in  the  National  Gazette,  were  the  time  selected  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  interpolatans  still  retained,  vvhile  nearly  all  those  of  the  dupli- 
cate were  dismissed  The  letter  in  the  Gazette  was,  with  the  exception 
of  about  two  lines,  the  original  letter  entirely  restored;  but  one  of  those 
lines  was  ''we  direclljf  violated  our  instructions"  and  its  retention  wag 
necessarily  connected  with  the  citation  of  the  cancelled  paragraph,  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  accompanying  editorial  article.  For  those  were 
the  mstructions  alleged  to  have  been  violated;  yet  this  was  after  f  had 
shown  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  he  had  read  at  the  Department  of  State,  the 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  which  had  revoked  those  instruc- 
tions. Jt  was  apparent  also  that  Mr  Russell  had,  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington, prepated  himself  for  this  publication  at  Philadelphia,  and  at  a 
time  when,  from  the  President's  message  in  answer  to  the  call  from  the 
House  of  the  I9th  April,  it  was  probable  the  letter  would  not  be  comuflU- 
aicated  to  the  House  at  all. 


From  the  Boston  Statesman  of  27th  June,  1822. 
MR.  RUSSELL'S  REPLY   PO  MR.  ADAMS. 

It  was  not  until  the  30th  ull.  that  1  received  a  cop\  of  the  communica- 
tion ivhich  had  been  made,  by  the  President.  t<»  the  House  of  Rej)resen- 
tatives,  on  the  7lhof  that  month.  This  cimimuaication  consists  of  a  let- 
ter which  1  had  written  from  Paris  on  the  15th  of  February,  1815,  and 
addiessed  to  the  then  Secteiary  ofState,  of  a  paperlefi  by  meat  the  De- 
partment of  State,  on  the  22d  ot  April  last,  and  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Adams  on  both  1  say  on  both — for,  notwilhsianding  that  the  report  of 
Mr.  \dams  to  the  President,  speaks  only  of  his  remarks  on  the  paper  de- 
posited by  me  at  the  Department,  as  just  mentioned,  yet  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  remarks  apply  to  the  letter  received  at  that  Depart- 
ment in  1815  The  message  of  the  President  of  the  4th  ult.  indeed,  ev- 
idently considers  the  contemplated  report  of  Mr.  Adams  to  be  confined 
to  that  letter  only.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  that  mes- 
sage, that  the  letter  which  Mr.  Monroe  received  from  Paris,  was  alone 
the  document  called  for,  and  to  be  communicated  to  the  House.  I  was 
surprised,  therefore,  on  receiving  the  printed  documents,  to  find  that  ei- 
ther more  had  been  called  for  on  the  6th,  or,  without  being  embraced 
"by  such  call,  had  been  communicated  on  the  7ih  of  May,  than  had  been 
signified  by  that  message. 

I  had  left  Washington  on  the  5th,  in  the  belief  that,  at  so  late  a  rco- 
fiaent  of  the  session,  no  call,  in  reference  to  that  message,  would  be  made 
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or,  ifmade,  thatit  would  produce  the  letter  only  received  frotii  Parki'' 
with  the  correxpondnig  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  My  ssnrpri&e 
was  not  diminished  when,  on  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  dis- 
covered (hat  they  mainlv  owed  their  existence  and  character  to  a  paper 
which  had  heen  contfidered  not  to  be  the  paper  called  for;  arid  which  had 
been  obtruded  on  the  House,  after  my  departure,  at  the  special  instance 
of  Mr.  Adams  himself,  and  to  atford  him  an  opportunity  of  giving  anoth' 
er  specimen  of  his  taste  and  temper  to  the  public. 

Mi  Adams,  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  very  next  day  after  ray  departure 
from  Washington,  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  there,  ia 
person,  sought  (or  a  member  who  wijuld  consent  to  make  the  call  which 
was  necessary  for  the  o^cia/ publicatif)n  of  his  joer507m/ remarks.  To 
one  member  from  Massachusetts,  at  least,  he  had  applied  in  vain,  before 
he  tinally  succeeded  in  his  object.  It  would  seem  that  the  evidence 
furnished  bv  these  facts  ought  to  have  been  surhcient,  at  least,  to  deter 
him  from  accusing  others  of  *'a  wanton  promulgation  before  the  legisla- 
tive assembly  of  the  nation  "" 

For  the  previous  calls,  whatever  might  have  been  the  motive  for  ma» 
king  them,  I  am  not  responsible.  With  the  gentleman  who  made  the  call 
on  the  I7th  of  January,  for  the  correspondence  which  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  not  alread_y  made  public,  I  had  not  the  least  personal  acquain- 
tance at  the  time,  nor  had  J  before  that  call  actually  was  made,  the 
slightest  intimation,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  intention  of  making  it. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  at  his  house,  a  short  time  afterwards 
he  said,  in  reference  to  that  call,  that  a  letter  had  been  found  from  me 
in  the  archives  of  State,  which  might  be  considered  to  be  embraced  by 
it.  He  desired  to  know  if  I  was  willing  to  have  it  communicated.  I  re- 
plied that  ]  had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  letter  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  that  I  wished  to  see  it  before  I  gave  my  consent  to  its  publication. 
He  acquiesced,  and  [  repaired  accordinglv  to  the  Department  of  State.  I 
found  the  letter  to  which  Mr  Adams  had  referred,  to  be  that  which  1  had 
written  at  Ghent,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1815,  and  which  announced 
the  fact  of  my  having  been  in  the  minority  on  the  proposition  relative  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mi^.sissippi  and  the  tishing  privilege,  and  intimated 
my  intention  of  communicating  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  my  con- 
duct  on  that  occasion.  I  could  perceive  no  good  cause  why  I  should  ob- 
ject to  the  communication  of  such  a  letter,  and  1  consented  that  the  part 
which  related  to  the  subject  just  mentioned,  should,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  Mr  Adams,  be  communicated.  Mr.  Adams  at  that  time  express* 
ed  no  dissatisfaction  that  1  had  written  such  a  letter,  nor  made  any  com-' 
ment  on  its  contents.  This  is- all  the  participation  which  1  had,  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  call  of  the  17th  of  January. 

The  member  who  had  made  that  call,  made  also  the  call  of  the  19th 
of  April.  This  second  call  was  obviously  occasioned  by  the  extract  of 
my  letter  of  the  25th  of  December,  1814?*  above  mentioned,  which  the 

*  The  folloxoing  is  the  extract  alluded  to : 

Extract  of  a  (etHrfrom  Jonathan  Russell,  esq.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  at  Ghent,  ^Stk 
efDecembei;  18  4,  and  cQmmwMtsi  io  th^  GoMie  cf  RePr^Himmh  by  the  i'rmierJ,  an  tht 
lUtofFtbrxKyyilt^'i,  ■  .  -^      •  • 
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first  cull  had  brought  forth.  To  thai  member  I  had  never  communlca^ 
ted,  by  transcript  or  otherwise,  the  contents  of  mv  letter  written  at  lar- 
is,  tor  which  he  called  I  had  refused  to  others  any  account  or  copy  of 
that  letter,  for  which  they  had  applied  to  me,  as  1  bei-eve-j,  tor  publica- 
tion. As  a  reasion  for  thus  refusing,  I  uniformly  assigned  the  necessity, 
in  my  opinion,  of  the  previous  consent  and  approbation  of  the  constituted 
authorities  for  the  regular  publicaiion  of  a  letter  written  by  rne  while  in 
the  public  service,  to  one  of  those  authorities,  and  in  relation  to  that  si&rvice. 

All  the  participation  which  1  had  in  this  call  was.  to  leave  at  the  De- 
partment  of  State,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  that  IJepartment, 
the  paper  which  has  since  been  pubhshed  as  a  duplicate.  The  simi>le 
facts  are  these:  on  the  morning  of  the  20ih  April,  a  gentleman  employ- 
ed in  the  Department  of  State  called  on  me  at  my  lodgings  and  iiupiired 
if  I  couid  furnish  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  which  had  been  called  for.  I 
intimated  a  reluctance  to  communicating  any  thing  as  a  du[)licate.  He 
observed,  that  il  need  not  be  presented  as  such  to  the  House,  but  wished 
to  have  it  so  presented  to  the  Department.  This  is,  in  substance,  what 
was  said  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  22d,  I  called  at  the  Department  of  Slate— Mr  Adams  was 
not  there— and  I  left  the  paper  with  the  Gentleman  who  had  applied  to 
me  for  it.  The  word  '^duplicate"  had  indeed  been  written  on  it,  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  suggestion  as  above  stated;  but  I  gave  no  further  intima- 
tion, much  less  any  assurance,  that  it  was  so.  He  made  no  inquiry,  and 
I  made  no  comment.  I  observed  merely,  that  I  left  it  for  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr  Adams;  and  that  1  was  indifferent  whether  it  was  communica- 
ted, under  the  call  of  the  House,  or  not,  as  the  letter  called  for;  but  if 
noiso  communicated,  I  expressed  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  retur- 
ned to  me.     He  received  it  accordingly. 

A  few  days  afterwards  1  again  visited  the  Department  of  State,  and 
was  again  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  find  Mr.  Adams  there.  I  saw  howev- 
er, the  gentleman  with  whom  1  had  left  the  paper,  and  learnt  from  him, 
that  as  it  had  been  dated,  as  he  supposed,  by  mistake  in  1822.  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  correct  it,  by  inserting  ICIG.  I  made  no  objection, 
but  repeated  ray  expectation,  that  if  it  should  not  be  deemed  proper  to 
use  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  delivered,  it  would  be  re- 
turned to  me.  ^  ,    r  A* 

I  made  a  third  visit  to  the  Department  o{  State,  on  the  2d  ot  May ,  i 
1  remember  correctly.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  in  his  oflice.  and  in  pHSsin£: 
thither,  I  learned  from  the  gentleman  who  had  received  the  paper  dc> 
livered  by  me  on  the  22d,  that  it  had  undergone  another  alteration  in  it.5 
^ate,  and'that  181G  had  been  made  to  give  place  to  181o.  This  last  a!- 
teration  was,  il  seems,  found  necessary  to  make  the  paper  agree  m  date. 

".AfT/  necmary  occnpation.  at  this  moment,  in  aiding  my  coileap;ues  to  prepare  '^^^^J^^^'^ 
j,alchcs,puts  it  Ja  of  illy  power  tofurmsk  i/o.i  witkany  details  or  observations  exc!ume,y  my 
own. 

",4s,  hoicevtr 
the  mission  tvas 
British  right  to 

tcrvcthev'tvervf  communicating  to  you,  hen  >f lev  thereasovswlficii  injlunced  »ie  to  ^j,.^ 
.pom  a  majority  of  my  colleague:,  on  that  occasio,.,  and  it  i!m)  be  insulnCiCnt  to  support  my 
cpinioD,  I  persuade  myself  ihey  will,  at  kast  viucUcate  my  motivv%' 
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^♦'itkthe  letter  receiveJ  from  Pans,  which  had  at  last  been  found ;  and 
thus  to  bp  abie  to  use  that  paper,  nith  a  better  giace.  as  a  duplicate^ 
and  to  abuse  it  with  the  more  confidenre  for  its  variation  fi-om  (h;U  let- 
ter. The  corrective  pover,  assumed,  appears  to  ha\e  been  limited  ac- 
•ordmgly. 

Mr.  Adams  soon  spoke  of  the  paper  which  I  had  left,  on  the  22d.  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  without  complaining  of  its  difierence  tr.,m  the 
original  ivhich  had  been  found.  This  circumstance  he  aliened  to  coa 
iiider  particularly  otfensive.  In  vain  1  rep/esented  that  the  difleienca 
feeuveen  the  two  was  not  material;  that  neither  was  personal  or  accu^a- 
tory;  that  both  were  merely  defensive; and  tliat  1  was  niliing  that  eith- 
er or  neither  should  be  conununicated.  a.-  he  might  judge  proper,  i  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  too  late  to  oiTer  explanation  with  a  prospect  of  suo 
eess.  He  was  not  in  a  humour  to  listen  to  me,  even  with  civility-  ih^ 
manner  in  which  he  treated  the  business,  destro)ed,  in  me,  even  a  wisb 
to  conciliate  or  appease  him. 

1  have  stated  these  facts  principally  to  show,  that  the  paper  was  lefS 
at  the  Department  of  State,  not  on  my  oun  proper  motion,  but  that  it 
was  left  there  on  the  application,  and  marked  duplicate  at  the  suggestioa 
©fa  person  belonging  to  that  Department,  and  possessing  tLe  contideoc© 
«f  Mr.  Adams.  Such  an  application  was  altogether  unexpected  by  m«, 
and  was  made  without  any  previous  intimation,  suggestion,  or  encour- 
agement on  my  (tart;  and  had  it  not  been  made,  that  paper  would  nev- 
©r  have  been  left  at  il-e  Department  of  State,  nor  in  any  other  mannec 
presented  to  the  public  Having  twice  failed  in  my  attempts  to  see  Mr. 
Adams,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  offering  those  explanations  which  th^ 
tmse  appeared  to  require,  until  it  was  too  late  to  ofier  them. 

1  considered  it  an  act  of  frankness  to  place  the  paper,  when  thus  ap- 
plied  for,  whatever  might    be  its   merits  or  defects,  in  the  power  of  the 
peison  ivho  might  consider  himself  the  most  liable  to  be  atHecied  by  its 
publication.      In  this  act  there   wa^  certainly   neither  set  toy  nor  con- 
cealment to  offend  him.      He  had  the  sole  power  to  publish  it  or  not.  as 
be  might  judge  proper,  and  to  consult  his  own  feelings  and  interests,   la 
forming  his  decision.      When  a  private  letter,  written  solely  for   the  vin- 
dication of  my  own  conduct,  to  those  to  \Ahom  I  was  immediately  lespoa- 
sible,  was  asked  of  me.  by  a  person  knoun  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  pur[.ose  of  presenting  it  to  the  public,  a  tri- 
bunal for  which  it  had  never  been  intended,  and  to  which  it  ought  not  to 
ba\ebeeQ  presented  without  my  consent.     I   certainly  did  believe,  that 
I   was  permitted  to   make   those  corrections   of  the  copy  in  possession, 
which  uppeared  to  me  to  be  proper  to  exhibit  my  case  most  advantage- 
ously before  that  tribunal.     1  the  more  confidently  entertained  this  opmr 
ion,  as  the  paper  was  not  to  be  there  exhibited  without  the  previous  ex- 
aminationand  consent  of  the  adverse  party.     Such  were  the  .views  with 
which  it  was  unreservedly  confided  to  Mr.  Adams.      But  he  communica- 
ted my  private  letter,  as  the  paper  called  for,  and,  with  it,  he  disingenu- 
ously communicated  the  paf  er,  entrusted  to  him.  not  as  the  paper  called 
for,  but  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  passionate  invectpe  and  mtemperate 
personal  abuse  against  me.     Jf  justice,  or  (5?ea  decenc;'  towards  Dae^ 
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prcsenfed  no  obstacle,  still,  I  should  have  believed,  that  a  respect  for  the 
Represetitatives  of  the  {leojile  of  tJie  Unued  St;>te)».  wriild  have  at  least 
been  sntBcient  to  have  deterred  him  from  so  rude  and  irregular  a  course 
•of  proceeding. 

fJiji  tirst  remark  on  what  he  ostentatiously  presents  as  a  dvplicate  is, 
that  the  letter  written  at  Paris.  '*  although  of  the  same  general  fvrjori 
and  tenor,  with  the  so-called  duplicate,  difiers  from  it  in  .eevetal  hishly 
significant  |>apsages.''  He  presents,  as  an  example,  a  parallel  exti  acred 
frouj  the  two  papers.  He  deduces  from  this  parallel,  the  contradiction 
thaf  1  did  believe,  in  the  one  paper,  and  rlial  I  did  not  believe,  in  the  other 
yaper,  that  we  were  permitted,  b}  our  instructions,  at  Ghent,  to  ofier 
a  stipulation  for  the  navigation,  bj^  the  British,  of  the  Mississippi.  So  far 
houever,  from  the  parallel  pass-ages  exhibiting  such  a  contradictionj 
thev  contain  within  themselves  the  evidence  of  their  consistency  with 
each  other. 

The  original  letter  refers  exclusively  tothe  instructions  of  the  of  25th 
of  Jnne.  1814»  (a)  on  which  the  majority,  in  the  despatch  of  the  25th 
ofDeoember,  of  the  same  year,  solelv  relied,  when  they  said,  "our 
instructions  had  forbidden  us  to  suffer  our  right  to  the  fis?ieries  to  be 
brought  into  discussion,  and  had  not  authorized  us  to  make  anv  distinc- 
tion in  the  several  provisions  of  the  3d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783.*' 

The  duplicate  also  refers  to  the  same  instructions,  and  perfectly 
agrees,  so  far  as  it  does  refer  to  them,  with  the  interpretion  of  them  in 
the  original  letter. 

The  original  letter  says^  The  duplicate  says^ 

"  The  majority  believed  them-  "The  majority  believed  them- 
selves to  be  permitted  to  ofler  a  selves  to  he  |)eimitted.  their  own 
Tery  explicit  proposition,  with  re-  const luction  to  the  contrary  not- 
^g'ard  to  the  navigation  of  Its  prin-  withstanding,  to  offer  a  very  ex- 
cipal  river.  1  believed  xvith  them  that  plicit  proposition  with  regard  te 
■we  ti^ere  so  permitted,  and  that  we  the  navigation  of  its  principal  riv- 
were  likewise  permitted  to  oflet  a  er;  now  this  ofler  I  considered  for 
proposition  relative  to  the  fishing  the  reasons  just  suggested,  not  to 
liberty,'' &c.  be  a  violation  oj" the  instructions,  iu 

question,"  &c. 

Instead  of  any  contradiction  or  inconsistency,  there  is  here  a  perfect 
accordance  in  the  sense  of  the  two  papers,  in  relation  to  the  instruction 
of  the  25th  of  June 

I  will  here  observe  that  my  letter,  written  at  Paris,  in  1815,  was  as 
may  be  readily  ascertained,  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  grounds 
which  the  majority  assigned  or  suggested,  in  the  despatch  of  the  25th 
of  December,  for  the  ofjei  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mi.esissippi  for  the 

(a)  Extract  of  a  letter  of  insiructions,  received  fror*:  the  Secretary  by  the  Ccmmissiorters 
at  Ghent,  dateit  ■  bth  oj  Jwie  18 '1 
^*  Injormaiicn  has  been  received  J,om  a  quariei  deserving  aUention  that  the  late  events  in 
.trainee  hnv  produced  fuch  on  eJJ'cf  on  the  B.iiish  y-verrmmd  o.v  to  ncke  it  prcbcht  that 
ft  demand  wiJ  be  made  ut  G  thenburgh  to  surrender  cur  rijrb  to  the  Jisheries.  to  aho'  don  all 
trade  beyopd  the  t  ap  .fGoodlUpe.  and  to  ctuU-  Louisiana  t,.  Spain  H  e  eann<t  believe 
ihatsticli  adenia  d  icillhitniade;  hvulditbe.  y^u  will  oj  ccwse.  tnat  it  js  it  «f»sirves. 
Tlicsfc^rights  must  not  be  brought  into  discusa^on.  If  iasisteU  on,  your  negotiations  will 
•cc3se« 
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iisbin^  privilege.  To  justify  my  own  conduct  to  mv  government,  in  ap^ 
poking  thai  oii'er.  I  believed  ihat  it  woald  be  bnfficif».!i  at  the  time,  to 
show  why  the  rea-ons  of  the  majority  hart  not  satisfied  me.  In  prepar- 
ing ihe  paper  which  i  left  at  the  Department  of  State,  I  t»elieved  it  to 
be  proper,  fir  the  causes  already  >i)ggested.  to  assign,  fm  mv  justifica- 
tion, an  additional  reason  which  had  influenced  me  in  the  course  which. 
I  '  ursned.  at  the  time.  The  paper  therefore,  says,  in  speaking  of  the 
oiier,  '»  hut  J  considered  it  to  he  against  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our 
instruction  of  the  15th  of  April,  IB  13."  (6) 

Mr.  Adafos,  in  his  remarks,  admits,  at  least  by  implication,  that 
^'the  letter  and  the  spirit"  of  this  instruction  was,  indeed,  against  that 
oflTer,  when  he  lesorts  for  a  release  from  the  obligation  of  observing  it, 
to  other  instiuctions,  of  the  19th  of  October,  1814,  which,  he  says, 
were  received  on  the  24th  of  the  following  Nov.  authorizing  the  ^^afu* 
ante  bellum.  as  a  basis  of  negotiation.  He  evidently  means  to  insinuate 
'\i  not  to  assert  that,  in  consequence  of  the  basis,  thus  authorized,  the 
American  mission  discussed  the  proposition,  relating  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  fishing  privilege,  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  No- 
vember, and,  as  a  result  of  that  discussion,  offered-  it  on  the  first  of  .De- 
cember to  the  British  ministers. 

This  statement  is  incorrect.  The  sense  of  the  mission  was  not  dis- 
tinctly taken  on  the  28th  and  29ih  of  November,  in  relation  to  this  pro- 
position, nor  did  any  majority,  at  that  time,  agree  to  otier  it. 

The  following  is  the  real  history  of  the  transaction  : — 

On  the  24th  of  October,  we  addressed  a  note  to  the  British  ministers 
and  repeated  a  request  already  made  to  them,  that  they  would  commu- 
nicate all  the  other  specific  propositions,  (the  preliminary  article  pro- 
posed by  the  British  government  having  already  been  accepted  by  us) 
offering  a  simultaneous  exchange  of  projects  by  both  parties.  The  Bri- 
tish ministers,  by  their  note  of  the  31st  of  (hat  month,  declined  comply- 
ing with  this  request,  saying  that  they  had  already  by  their  note  of  the 
21st  of  that  month,  communicated  to  us  all  the  points  upon  which  they 
were  instructed  to  insist.  After  the  receipt  of  this  note,  we  met  together 
everyday,  I  believe,  in  order,  first,  to  decide  if  we  should  present,  on 
our  part,  a  complete  project  to  the  British  ministers  without  insisting 
on  a  simultaneous  one,  on  theirs,  and  then,  after  having  decided  to  do 
so,  to  prepare  and  digest  this  project,  until  the  lOth  of  Novetnher, 
when  it  was  presented.  During  this  period  the  proposition  in  question, 
after  haiing  been  repeatedly  and  thoroughly  discussed,  was  carried,  as 
a  part  of  the  project,  in  the  atfirmative,  by  a  bare  maj(>rity,  Mr.  Clay  and 
myself  having  uniformly  opposed  it. 

(6)  Extract  of  a  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  *,^merican  ConmiS' 
sio7i>-^=it  dated  'ijlh  Jiyril  1813 
"  The  article  in  the  Treaty  of  I  .^i.  tchicf>  allows  Biithh  traders  frnm  Canada,  and  tho 
J^orth  iVest  Comjf.i'.y  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  Indian  I  ihes,  within  tke  limit'. of  Ike  Uni- 
ted tales,  must  not  bi  renewed  Tbe  per  ici';U9  •  ffi-f ts  of  th»s  priviicfice.  bftve  br?i.  m-ist 
seosibl*  felt  in  th  present  »var,  by  the  i  flue  :ce  whici.  ii  gave  to  the  trad<'rs  over  the  Jn- 
dians,  whose  whole  force  h^s  been  wielJe'.  b-  tnci^t-is  thereo.''.  ngainst  the  inhabitai  is  of 
ourwesf^rn  ^tatfs  «\nd  territories,  Y''«  will  'Voi  t  also  aiy  stxpulaiion.  that  might  resviairt 
the  UnHed  states  frmi  inrreasing  their  naval  force  to  -zny  xtent  they  may  think  prcper,  on 
the  Lakes,  held  in  common;  or  excluding  tlie.  Briiish  traders  from  the  nayigatiOD  of  the 
takes  and  rivers  exclusively  nithia  ourown  jurisUiction.'' 
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After  ihe  majrtrTtyha^  thus  decided  on  mftltinj^  tlie  proprisifioh  jusx 
mentioned  ai»  article  of  the  contemplated  project,  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  minority  at  this  decision,  especially  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  declar- 
ed that  he  would  si^n  no  treaty  of  which  such  an  article  should  make 
a  part,  induced  the  majority,  particularly  the  gentleman  who  is  now  no 
more  to  relax  in  their  adherence  to  it,  and  to  consent  to  present  our 
project  without  such  an  article.  ^  Instead  of  such  an  article  in  the  pro- 
ject, or,  as  Mr.  Adams  himself  avows,  as  a  substitute  for  it  the  paragraph, 
juHtlv  ascribed  by  him  to  Mr.  Clay,  was  inserted  in  the  note  of  the  lOth 
of  November. 

That  this  proposition  had  been  decided  on,  before  the  lOth  of  No- 
vember, is  not  only  to  be  inferred  from  the  avowal  of  Mr,  Adams,  just 
n>enti»iried  \\va\  a  substitute  for  %t  \\di(\  been  insened  in  our  note  of  that 
day,  but  i«  expressly  proved  by  the  following  extracts  of  two  letters 
which  1  addressed,  at  tl»e  time,  to  the  American  minister  at  Paris. 

The  first  is  dated  atGhent.  the  4th  of  November.  1814.  and  says, 

••'  If  we  adhere  lo  the  understanding  which  we  now  have,  we  shall 
make  the  status  ante  belhr.n  a  sine  qua  non.  The  question  which  most 
perplexes  us  i>  the  fi'^heiies,  and  ne  have  not  yet  decided  on  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  in  relation  to  it.  They  have  told  us  that  the  liberty  of 
taking  drying,  and  curing  tish  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Bnt.iin,  will  not  be  continued  to  us  wilhont  an  equivalent  :  we  cannot 
relinquish  this  liberty,  and  we  cannot  offer  territory  as  an  equivalent. 
Slsail  *ve  then  oiTer  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  tliey 
apparently  suggested  wiih  this  view,  f  think  this  will  be  carried  in  the 
alhrmafivf',  ulfhough  I  ha»  e  very  serious  objections  to  ihe  measuie."" 

The  other  letter  was  dated  the  20th  of  November.  1  8  14,  and  says  as 
follow;: — 

"  Without  having  been  deceived  relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  majority  ^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  f'ee  navigation  of  the  Vlissi^Jsipoi.  I  am  happ}  to 
inform  yuj  tfiat  this  disposition  was  not  i/flerihle,  and  ue  finally  transmit- 
ted our  project  without  ttie  article  that  had  at  first  been  carried.'^'*  This 
article  was  as  follows: — 

•The  light  and  liberty  of  the  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  in  places  within  rhe  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  G' eat  Britain  as  recognised  (and  secured;  by  the  former  treaty  of 
peace  ;  and  the  privilege  of  the  navi£;atioo  of  the  Mississippi,  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  (as  secured  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  by  the  same  treaty)  are  herebv  recognised  and  confirmed." 

"  Besides  the  objection  to  such  an  article  which  had  occured  lo  vou, 
and  which  had  not  escaped  u-.  the  blendins^  of  the  trvo  points  together  and 
mahimr  them  mutually  def.ndent  on  each  other,  which  was  not  done  in  the 
tieaty  of  1783,  made  this  article  the  more  objectionable  *" 

Trom  these  facts  it  is  manifest  that  the  solution  afforded  by  Mr.  Adams 
for  •■  the  ditlerence  in  my  mind  beween  the  writing  of  the  original  and 
ihe  duplicate"  is  not  correct.  A  despatch,  received  on  the  24f!i  of 
N'n  ember,  could  not  well  have  had  any  intiueuce  on  my  reasous  fplJ 
opposing  a  measure,  previous  lo  the  lOth  of  that  month. 


r  hafe  accused  n#  one  of  acting  against  insfractlous,  t^ut  surely  I  ougUt: 
not  to  offend  jf  I  discovered  a  disposition  to  act,  as  far  at  least  as  might 
be  expedient,  in  conformity  to  my  own  construction  of  them. 

Mr.  Adams,  when  I  last  saw  hira  at  the  Department  of  State,  showed 
me  on  record,  an  instruction  to  the  American  ministers  of  Ghent,  dated 
the  fourth  of  October,  1814,  apparently  with  a  view  to  freshen  my 
memory  in  relation  to  our  dispensation  from  ihe  obligation  of  observing 
the  instructions,  which  i  had  alleged  as  a  cause  for  opposing  the  pro- 
position, with  respect  to  the  Mississippi.  1  had  not  proceeded  far, 
Jiowever,  m  its  perusal,  before  Mr  Adams  interrupted  ine  by  saving 
that  lie  believed  it  had  not  been  receiver!  at  the  time,  addmg,  after  a 
mo.'rjentary  pause  that  he  did  not  know  if  it  ha: I  ever  been  received,  The- 
instnictjons  of  the  4fh  f^f  October,  which  had  never  been  receded,  had 
Just  as  much  infl  ence  on  the  discussions  of  the  mission  previous  to  the 
lOth  of  November,  as  a  letter  of  the  19th  of  victober  which  was  not 
receiv  ed  until  more  than  fourteen  days  after  those  discussions  had  taken 
place. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  here  that  an  instruction  received  oa 
the  '24th  of  Noveml)e",  authonziog  the  st'tus  ante  helium,  allhoogh  high- 
ly v^atisfactorv  as  it  regjirded  the  past,  could  not  v\ell.  considering  what 
had  already  been  done  ha^e  had  much  practical  effect  on  the  future  ne- 
gotiations On  the  lOlhof  that  month  we  had,  in  substance  if  not  in 
name,  already  proposed  that  basis  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  uti posside- 
tis^ urged  byour  adversaries  In  our  note  to  them  of  that  date,  ^ve  of* 
fared  with  a  sufficient  precision  ihe  status  ante  bellum,  when  we  said  that 
the  undersigned  'cannot  agree  to  any  other  princif)le  than  that  of  a  mu- 
tual restoration  of  territorv.  and  have  accordingly  prepared  an  article 
founded  on  that  basis.  They  are  willing  even  to  extend  the  same  princi- 
ple to  the  other  objects  in  dispute  between  the  two  nations;  and  in  propo* 
sing  all  the  olher  articles  included  in  this  project,  they  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctlv  understood  that  they  are  ready  to  sign  a  treaty  placing  the  two 
countries,  in  resf)ect  to  all  the  subject''  of  difference  between  them  in  the 
.same  state  they  zvere  in  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  wa,r,  reser- 
ving to  each  party  all  its  rights,  and  leaving  whatever  may  remain  of 
controversy  between  them,  for  future  and  pacific  negotiation  " 

Besides,  the  proposition  to  which  I  objected  before  the  10th  of  No* 
vember,  and  which  was  snb:itantially  that^r.*^  offered  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, was  not,  in  my  o|)inion,  authorized  by  the  status  ante  bellum  I 
distinctly  stated,  in  my  letter,  that  the  revival  of  the  British  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  would  be  under  existing  circumstances,  aner^and 
complete  gvRnt  to  her,  he .  And  in  another  place,  '-in  thus  offering  the 
navigation  of  th^  Mississippi  and  the  access  to  it  through  our  territories, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  fishing  liberty,  we  not  only  placed  both  on  ground 
enfirehj  different  from  that  on  which  they  respectively  stood  in  the  treati^ 
o/l783,"&c. 

The  meetings  of  the  American  mission  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  No- 
vember, were  not  in  consequence  of  the  despatch  received  on  the  24th 
of  that  month.  They  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  < -the 
,a!t€ratioDS  and  euggeslions"  of  the  British  Mmisters  on  otjr  project  whicb 
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they  ha3  returned  to  us  on  the  27th,  with  an  explanatory  note  of  the 
26th.  Wha'ever  might  have  been  said  at  ttiese  mernogs  in  relation  to 
the  Mississippi,  on  account  of  the  alieiafion,  respet.in.;  K,  m'dde  in  the 
8th  article  of  our  project,  by  ihe  British  plenipotentiaries,  no  ne»v  resolu- 
tion was  there  taken  by  the  American  mission  to  ofler  the  navigatioii  of 
that  river  for  the  tishing  privilege.  This  otfer  was  made  on  the  6rst  of 
December,  in  virtue  of  the  vote  taken  before  the  lOth  of  November, 
and  which,  alfhough  suspended,  had  not  been  reconsidered  or  cancelled, 
lam  the  morecontident  in  this  statement,  as  I  distinctly  remember  that 
when  that  offer  was  ac  ually  made,  it  .was  U'lexpected  b}-  a  majority  of 
the  mission.  Mr.  I'-ayard,  in  returning  home  from  the  house  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministers,  where  the  conference  of  the  1st  of  December  had  been 
holden,  very  explicitly  declared  to  Mr.  Clay  and  tt)  me,  U\s  dissatisfac- 
tion that  this  offer  had  been  made  rvithout  his  having  been  recently  consul- 
ted in  relation  to  it.  I  dare  in  regard  to  these  facts,  to  appeal  to  the  re- 
collection of  Mr.  Clay  in  contirmation  of  my  own. 

The  explanation  which  I  have  given,  will,  I  trust,  besuificient  to  show 
that  there  could  have  been  no  impropriety  in  stahug.  at  any  time,  the  in- 
structions of  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  as  furnishmg  an  objection,  at  least 
during  the  first  days  of  November,  to  a  proposition  to  revive  or  contuiue 
to  Great  Britain  aright  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississip|ji — a  riv- 
er within  our  exclusive  jurisdiction.  As  this  was  the  onl\  topic,  in  the 
paper  left  at  the  Department  of  State  which  was  not  in  the  letter  re- 
ceived from  Pans,  which  could  by  the  most  sickly  imagination,,  be  strain- 
ed info  an  attack  upon  others,  1  shall  take  but  little  .iuiice  of  ihe  remarks 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  fhat  paper. 

The  opinion  which  i  there  suggested,  concerning  the  cause  of  the  re- 
jection of  our  proposition  by  the  British  ministers,  was  an  opinion  formed 
soon  after  that  event,  and  i  mentioned  it  to  several  persons,  particularly 
to  tiie  American  minister  at  Paris,  at  or  about  the  time  my  leliei  was 
written  at  that  place.  A  "'trust  in  God  and  the  valour  of  the  West  "  fov 
the  disappointment  of  our  enemies,  was  naturally  suggested,  at  the  time, 
by  a  pious  and  f)atriotic  confidence  in  those  v»ho  were  able  and  might 
be  willing  to  delend  us,  and  certamly  had  nothing  in  if  of  prophecy  .  It 
was  evidently  more  wise  to  place  a  trust  there  thai  instinctively  in  the 
iish  of  the  East,  which  were  swimming  in  British  waters.  Nor  was  there 
any  semblance  of  prediction  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  in  a  belief  that  the 
fishing  privilege  might  thereafter  be  obtained,  by  negotiation,  ''without 
any  extravagant  equivalent  whatever,"  a-  that  belief  was  not  only  sugges- 
ted by  the  nature  of  the  case,  bui  authorized  by  the  explicit  offer  made 
by  the  British  ministers,  on  the  lOth  of  Dt  ember,  1814,  thus  to  negotiate 
aod  to  grant  that  privilege  in  conside  atio  i  of  a  fair  equivalent.  By  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Adams  no  extravagant  equivalent  is  precisely  equal  to 
no  equivalent  at  all. 

As  to  the  sentiment  which  I  expressed  in  favour  of  the  fishermen  im- 
mediately interested  in  that  privilege,  it  is  a  sentiment  always  and  g\q- 
ry  where  felt  by  me.  and  could  not  l»e  expressed  out  of  time  or  place. 

Thus  much  for  the  impoitant  dif  crences,  between  the  private  letter 
received  from   Paris   and    the  paper  left  at  the  Department  of  Stat^ 
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tphich  have  afforded  such  an  ample  field  to  Mr.  Adams  for  the  display     ' 

ofthe  pnviubie  attr.h.ifes  of  hi^  he;id  and  heart. 

J  shall  now  n.ake  a  tew  brief  observations   .m  the  principal  charges 
which  he  exhibits  againsj  me,  of  inconsistency  and  ms.e(>rf^sentaHon. 

The  principle,  f  hat  the  treaty  of  1783  was  not.  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar  characte.,  abrogated  by  the  ivar,  Mr   Adams  not  only  reasserts   but 
alleges  to  haxe  obtained,  when  first  srgtfe^=  ted  h^  him  at  Ghent,  the  unan- 
imous  assent  of  the  American  mission.      The  proof  of  this  allegation  ap- 
pears to  be  ir.ferred  from  the  signature,  by  all  that  mission,  of  a  note,  to 
the  British  min.ste;s,of  the  lO;h  ..f  November,    m  which  thai  principle 
Has  j.art/allv  adopipd       If  has  aireadv  been  seen,  even  from  the  avi.wal 
of  Mr.  Adams  himself.  ?hat  the  paragraph,  ojiered  by   Mr.  Clay,    admit- 
ting tb.^!  doctrine,  was  a  substitute  to  a  proposition  wbich   the  minority- 
had  oppo.^ed       To   adopt,   partially,  in  the  spirit   of  comrromise,  a  doc 
trine,  as  a  pretext,  to  preserve  the  fishir  g  privilege  and' to  get  nd  of  a 
pro„„sition   confirmative    of  the    Briti.sh  right  to   the  navigation  of  the 
Mi.<si.ssipp,,  cannot  fairly  be  considered    as   an  unanimous  acknowledge- 
ment  by  the  American  ini.-sion,  of  the  orthodoxy  of  that  doctrine.      The 
constitution  oftne  ■■  n<fed  States  was,  avowedly,  the  result  of  compromise, 
and  thence  s-.ne,at  le^st  of  those  who  signed  that  instrument,  must  ne- 
cessarily   have  subscribed  to   provisions  which  they  did  not   desire,  and 
to  opinions  which  they  did  not  approve.     The  inference   of  Mr.  Adams 
IS,  t  lerefore.  not  correct.      I  do  not  recollect,  indeed,  that  any  member 
of  t  le  ini-sion.  excepting  Mr.  Adams  himself,  appeared  to  be  a  very  zeal- 
ous beln  rer  in  that  doctrine.     Even  Mr.  Gallatin,  in   his  seperate  letter 
of  the  25th  of  December,  1814,  (c)  speaks  only    of  this  doctrine  as  one 
that  had  been  assumed.      Sure  it  is  that  the  minority  consented  to  admit- 
that  d)ctrine  as   an  expedient   only   to  prevent   the  proposition,  already- 
derided  an  by  the  majortty,   from  constituting  an  article  of  our  project. 
So  tar  and    no  farther  were  the  minority  willing  to  go  in  adopting  that 
doctrine,  but  whenever  it  was  proposed  to  sanction  the  British  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi,  they  uniformly  resisted  it. 

Mr.  Adams  also  asserts  that  the  proposal  confirming  the  British  right 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  ours  to  the  fishing  privilege,  was 
loade  not  by  a  majority,  but  by  the  whole  of  the  American  mission,  and 
refers  to  the  prwtocol  of  the  conference  of  the  Ist  of  December,  at  which 
that  proposal  was,  at  length,  made,  and  to  our  note  of  the  14th  of  that 
m^nth,  signed  by  all  the  American  mission,  which  said  that  '^to  such  an 
article,  zxhich  they  vierced  as  merely  declaratory,  the  undersigned  had  no 
objectioa,  and  have  offered  to  accede." 

.(c)  Extract  of  a  letter  from. Slbert  Gallatin,  Esq.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  25th  Decern^. 

6er,  1814. 
1  'V^lH  M^^^"^  °/,  the  fisheries,  within  the junsfiiction  of  Grrat  Britain,  we  have  certain- 
ly acieaii  iha-^couM  be  done.  If  according  to  the  construrtioti  of  the  treaty  of  '783,  which 
we  assumcid,  the  right  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war,  it  renisins  entire,  since  we  most  expli- 
€>  ly  »"'^t"S'd  to  renr.utice  it.  either  directly  cr  indirp.-tly.  In  that  case  it  is  oiilv  an  unsettled 
auDjecr  ot  ^.ifference  between  tb"  two  countries  If  the  right  must  he  considered  as  abrogated 
mjthe  war,  we  cpnr.ot  rteain  if  xcilhu'  an  tquival^vt  We  had  rone  to  give  but  the  recog- 
niuon  of  their  right  to  navigate  the  'nshsii'pi  ^n-3w-  oiTcifcd  it  On  th^s  last  supposition 
ims  ngin,  IS  ai39  lost  to  tiiemj  aud,  in  a  gtncral rdnt  of  viav,  v^e  qfrtalnly  Asre  Igsi  vioi'i- 
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=lihe  hsul  referred,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  ae^patcb  of  the  SothD^r 
Cumber,  1814.  {d)  he  would  there  have  t^een  that,  in  fact,  a  majority  on- 
ly, and  not  the  uhole  of  the  mission,  decided  to  make  that  proposal. 
The  words  of  the  despatch,  in  reference  to  that  proposal,  are, -40  place 
both  points  beyond  all  foture  controversy,  a  majoHt?/ o/?/5  determined  to 
otler  an  article  confirming  both  rights."  Mr.  Adams  signed  that  des- 
patch, and  thus,  at  that  time,  attested  a  fact  which  he  now  positively  de» 

nies.  ,    ^ 

The  protocol  was  a  mere  record  of  the  facts  which  had  occurred  au 
the  conference,  and  in  no  way  furnished  proof  that  a  proposition  there 
made  had  or  had  not  been  previously  decided  on  unanimously  by  the 
mission  making  it.  The  protocol  of  the  1st  December  stated  that  tl-.e 
proposal  in  question  had  been  offered  by  the  Ameiican  mission,  and  th^ 
note  of  the  14th  of  that  month  simply  recognised  that  fact.  Neither  that 
protocol  or  that  note  intimated  that  this  proposal  had  been  unanimously 

Cdl  Extract  from  a  despatch  from  the  American  Plenipolentiaries  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  da'> 
yu)  jLx,,    i.  J  f       j^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  December.  1814 

M  the  first  conference,  on  the  Hh  ,f  Augvtt,  the  B'Wsk  pi  'nipotentiaries  j'^^^-^ffiffj^J 
that  the  British  government  did  not  intend.  ,ie>,  eforth  to  alloxo  to  the  people  ofVieLnteJb 
States,  without  an  tqu,vah-nt.  the  liberties  tofish  md  to  dry  and  cur  jish  wdhm  </»^  f  ^";  ,^« 
l^ntizh  jurisiiction,\iputated  in  their  favour  by  the  lattn  y:art  >ftue  (hiru  article  of  the  treaty 
cfveuceof  \  783.  And  in  the  note  cfVu  hJlh  oj  August,  the  British  piemv^ttntiarus  had  de^ 
mapded  a  new  stipulation  to  secure  to  Bntisli  subjtds  the  righi  of  navigating  the  Mssiss^m  « 
demand  ivhich,  unltss  warranted  by  nnothn-  article  of  the  same  treaty  o/.  .8.1,  xue  C'nildnot 
verceivethat  Gnat  Britain  had  any  colnurablc  pretext  for  making  Our  instructions  h«d  lorbid- 
den  us  tr.  suff  r  our  nglit  to  tht^  fisberies  t..  o«  orouglit  into  discussn.n,  and  had  not  ^uthoi  tzca 
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to  make  any  distinction  in  the  several  provisions  of  the  third  article  if  the  trtaiy  ojX  .oJ,  op 
xpeen  that  article  and  any  othei  of  the  same  treaty      We  hadno  equ<va(ent  to  cjjcr  Jor  a  neW 
re"co°'iit)on    fotir  right  to  any  part  ofthefisheiies,and  ive  iuul  no  pnver  :o  gram  aii\  cquiva- 
UnCivhichmightbeaskp.dforiibytht   British  government      IVe  contended  that  \he  wliote 
irPfitv  of  '783  m^ist  he  considered  as  one  eotirt-  ami  pirniuuent  coiiipact,  i\ot  liable,  tike  ordi- 


treaty 
nary 


treaties,  to  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  Uir  parties  to  it,  as 


art.  instrument  re' 


cosnising  tiie  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by  thertople  of  the  United  states  as  an  independent 

nation   and  containing  the  terms  and  c^ndition^  on  which  the  tiro  parts  cj  one  empire  had  mu- 

tuallv  agreed,  thenceforth,  to  constitute  two  distinct  and  separate  nations     Ucon^fvXu  z.  by 

thattrea  Y,  that  a  part  of  the  Nurth  American  continent  s/itu/d  remain  Subject  to  tin  British 

^MnsfHc^ioJi,  tsie  people  of  the  Uiiitul  Ntsteg  had  rts-.rveii    to  Uo  ms' Ives   the  liberty  which 

they  had  cvtr  before  enjoyed.  oJ  fishing  on  that  part  if  the  coast,  and  of  drying  and  curing  Jisii 

upon  the  shores  -  and  tins  resfrvatson  hau  been  agrred  to  by  the  other  contracting  party      We. 

sa'iV  not  why  this  liberty,  t:<vn  no  new  grint,  biu  a  ui^re  r.  c..g;.ivtion  .,f  a  pn  r  r.g;.!    should  be 

forfeited  by  war  any  moe  than  any  other  of  the  rights  •/  our  natiorial  vn>iependrnCi--or  why 

ice  should  need  a  new  stipiUa':t.onfo'  its  enjoyment  more  than  wc  needed  a  new  article  to  declare 

thar  the  Kins  t'ftjJi^at  britam  treated  With  us  •I's  JV^•t:.  s  vireig-n.  and   in.lepu\(ltiit  -tr?es. 

We  dated  this  i^inciple,  \\\  z^.w  r\]  tCMiiS  to  the  British  plenip-tentiarits.  in  the  n<  te  xclnck 

ioe  ent  to  them,  with  inirpi\j/^.ct  of  the  treaty  —  and  we  aUvged  it  as  the  ground  upm.  iohich.no 

new  stwulatwn  'ahs  d'Tnu-.d  in  our  gov*!;  ment  nectssary  to  secure  t-  Ihepeo  le  -./  the  Lr,  led 

States  all  the  rights  and  liber  tih.  slpulaled  ,n  ihen-f.v^.u   by  the  treaty  o/  1783      JVo  reply  to 

that  part  of  our  ■.■>ole  loa-.  given  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries;  but   in  leturning  .  w?  project 

of  a  treaty,  they  rdded  a  clause  to  one  of  the  articles  siipulalin^  Jor  a  right  f:r  British  subjects 

'o  nav'^-ati  the  Mississippi  *  wdhut  adve.tingr    lii-  gr»  und  of  pri-r.  am'  iniuieiuonr.l  usase, 

if  the  in-ir.cip'e  w<rre  just    that  the  treaty    /i7S3   fn  rn  its  peculiar  character,  rema/n.  rf  iw 

force  in  all  its  parts,  notwithstanding  he  war,  no  new  stipiOaiivn  was  necessary  to  recxire  to  th^ 

'subjects  of  Great  thitain  ike  ligid  of  navigating  the  Missis  if-P'  asfaras  that  right  wasscured 

hv  the  treaty  of  17^3;  c  on  the  other  hard    no  new  stipulation  was  necessary  to  secure  to  tli& 

■aiovie  of  the  United  Spates  the  liberty  to  fish  and  to  'uy  avd  cureJirJi.  uithin  the  excluS'vejw 

risdictivn  of  Great  Biitain      If  they  .skid  the  navigation  of  the    M^sis  .ppi,  as  :»  new  o|ain» 

then  could  not  expect  we  should  grant  it  without  :.    •  qip.v!  l.-nt,  if  they  asked  it  bccau^eit  liaiL 

been  granted  n  1783,  they  must  recognise  Vie  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  i^tates  to  the. 

liberty  to  fish  and  to  dry  and  curi  Jish  in  question.  -      ,  .      «• 

To  place  both  points  be\oi\(i  all  iuiurH  controversy,  A  majority  of  us  determined  to  oHer 
to  admit  an  article  conliiming  both  rights. 

"This  passage  is  here  incorrectly  qu.  ted  by  erroneous  punctuation;  exhibiting  a  sense  diC- 
■ferent  from  that  of  the  origlnal—fornliich&ee  p.  55;  but  it  is  here,  as  publiilieU  itt  the  bos-T: 
ton  Stutcsm?\n  of  SVtli  Ji.ms.  A.     _ 
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otfered  by  the  American  mission.      The  majority  «vho  were  competent 
bef)re  the  lOth  of  November,   to  determine  -u.  m  king  mat  prop'-al, 
were  eqiiailv  competent  to  make  itoo  the  l^st  of  December,  and    to  say 
•n  ihe  1 4th  of  that  month,  that  they  had  made  it.  and  that  *'to  it  they  had 
no  objection, and  had  offered  to  accede  "     The  minority,  in  not  express- 
ing  their  dissent  at  that  conference,  or  by  not  refusing  to  sign  that  note, 
eannot    be  fairly    adjudged    to   have  inconsistently   given   their  assjent. 
They  had  opposed  that  proposal  when  and  where  only  their  opposition 
eould  have  had  a  beneticial  effect,  and  produced  no  evil.     To  have  dis- 
turbed a  conference  with  the  British  ministers  by  protesting  against  aa 
act  of  the  majority,  or  to  have  refused  to  sign  a  note  from  an  objectioa 
to  that  act,  could  have  produced  evil  only.     It  would  have  discovered  to 
the  adverse  party  dissention  in  our  councils,  and  thence  might  have  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  whole  negotiation.     In  relation  to  the  proposal 
itself,  such  a  discovery  to  that  party  of  our  opposition  to  a  particular  pro- 
posal, was  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  that  proposal,  in  their  es- 
timation, and  to   induce  them  to  accept  it,  thus  consummating  the  very 
evil  which  we  deprecated.     The  act  of  the   majority  was.  in  respect  to 
the  other  party,  the  act  of  the  whole    and  Mr.  Adams  hinself  acknowl- 
edged that  "  it  would  have  been  equally  valid  without  my  concunenre 
or  signature  as  with  it."     In  his  opinion,  therefore,    it  would  have  heea 
useless   and  in  mine,  for  the  reasons  just  stated,  it  would  have  been  high- 
ly mischievous,  to  have  notoriously  refused  my  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  the  majority.     For  what  is  called  assent,  concurrence,  and  joining  la 
^he  offer,  was  merely  an  acq  i.escence  in  that  will.     For  such  an  acqui- 
C^cence  I  have   long  since  accounted  to   my  conscience,  and  now  cheer- 
fully account  to  my  country.      By  the    principles  of  our   institutions  tho 
xnin^3vity,  though  free  to  disapp.ove  the  acts  of  the  majority,  are  bound 
to  <ubmit  to  them.     If  Mr.  Adams  does  not  ag-ee  with  me  in  this  viev7 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  minority,  he  will  only  present  another  in- 
stance  in  which  we  ditfer  from  each  other  in  opinion. 

I  did  not  give  a  silent  vote,  which  Mr.  Adams  says  "it  may  be  I  did 
after  having  said  that  I  concurred  with  Mr  Clay  in  opposing  it.    J  did 
entertain,  and   exp.ess   at  Ghent,  the  opinions  disclosed  in  my   letter 
T\Juu\  notd^xlose  them  ^.o  the  same er tent r  I  did  state  them  with 
'Efficient  precision  and  perspicuity  to  entitle  them  to  all  the  considera^ 
tion  which  they  miffht  deserve.  ,  .  .  . 

Mr  .UamscLrges  ^e  wi.h  ascribing  ,„  my  colleagues  op.mons  wh.ch 
tbey  never  entertaineri,  arguments  which  they  never  advanced  and  doc- 
ri„e""h.chlhev  not  Jnly  would  disclaim  >v,th  ind.gnat.on,  but  d.amet- 
rllvo  posed  I  those  which  they  d,d  maintain.  Let  i.  be  r-nembered 
L,Vha  my  letter  received  from  Paris  was  confined.  mjust,hcat.o,o£ 
my  c  nduct'to  combating  the  op.nions,  argu-en.s  and  doc.nnes  of -he 
4ority,  which  in  the  despatch  of  te  ^/^^^^  .^^  ^^spi^'hl^ 
r:nt;tpti:':\^.riaSntd";in  h^s  sep;ra,e  ,et,er  of  the.,m. 
IZ  (c)  does  not  go  to  the  same  extent.  He  merely  ,ta^^,  the  msu,nf- 
■Yim  ohhe  peculiarity  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
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To  d'dppoit  IhiS  chi»rge,  r»fr.  Adams  says  I  irnpuie  to  my  colleagues 
au  opinion  that  the  {Qdependence  0/ the  United  States  was  derived  from 
the  treaty  of  1783. 

In  what  part  of  my  leiter  iie  iinds  such  an  imputation  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  discover.  In  contending  against  any  peculiarity  of  that  treaty,  i  nm- 
ply  said  'J  could  not  beiieve  that  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
was  derived  from  the  treaty  of  1783."  Vvitnout  admitting  such  a  deri- 
vation of  our  independence,  J  could  not  perceive,  indeed,  any  ground  for 
the  peculiarity  ascribed  to  that  treaty;  for  a  mere  recognition  of  a  prior 
right  furnished  none;  no  other  treaty  containing  such  recognition  having 
been  considered  as  f)0ssessii;g  it.  in  denying  such  a  derivation, although 
fairly  inferrable  from  the  doclrine  of  Mr  Adams,  I  charged  no  one  with 
believing  in  it,  hut  i  removed  tite  only  foundation,  as  I  conceived,  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  IWr  Adams  could  be  supported;  and  now,  in  dis- 
claiming that  foundation,  unless  he  caa  show  a  better,  he  virtually  re- 
nounces that  doctrine. 

He  says,  also,  that  I  impute  to  my  colleagues  "that  they  rested  their 
claim  to  the  tishing  privilege  on  prescription;"  but  he  adds  that,  '^as  the 
settlement  of  the  colonies  thernselve  had  not  been  of  time  immemorial,  it 
^as  not.  and  never  7vas  preieiided  to  be  a  title  by  prescription."  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  recent  discovery.  In  the  letter  of  the  25rh  of  De- 
cember, above  mentioned,  it  is  said,  this  liberty,  then,"  (1783)  ''no  nexi'> 
grant  but  a  mere  recognition  of  h  prior  right  always  enjoyed."  And 
again,  in  the  same  letter,  "without  adverting  to  the  ground  of  prior  and 
immemorial  usage,"  &c.  If  J  erroneously  inferred  from  these  passages 
that  a  title  was  claimed  from  prescription,  my  error,  1  trust,  will  be  con- 
sidered a  venial  one.  Mr.  Adams  can  undoubtedly  explain  what  he 
meant  by  "a  prior  right,  a/rc;a^A- er.joyed,"  '(-dnd  by  the  ground  of  prior 
€L7id  immemorial  usage."  He  did  not  mean,  it  seems  any  thing  like 
prescription  Is  he  quite  sure  that,  in  discussing  this  privi!eo-e,  while  in 
lilngland,  in  1815  or  1816,  he  never  set  up  a  prescriptive  title,  or  a  ti- 
tle from  immemorial  usage? 

Mr  Adams  likewise  asserts  that  I  represent  "the  offer  of  an  article, 
granting  to  the  British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an 
e^mW/fm  for  the  fishing  privilege  in  British  jurisdiction."  1  certainly 
believed  that  it  might  have  been  so  interpreted,  even  in  its  original  form'; 
and  that,  if  so  interpreted,  it  could  be  made  to  mean  more  than  would 
be  meant  by  a  simple  continuance  of  that  right,  and  of  that  privilege,  as 
they  stood,  indepemienthj  of  each  other,  in  the  treaty  of  1 783.  That  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was,  at  least,  offered,  not  under  the  princi- 
ple of  Mr.  Adams,  or  the  status  ante  bellum^  which  thus  far  were  the  same, 
but  as  an  equivalent,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  documents,  notwith' 
standing  \he  subsequent  miim^iion  that  "we  considered  that  offer  as  mt;re" 
hj  declaratory :'  Besides,  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  separate  letter  of  the  25th 
of  December,  says,  -if  the  right  must  be  considered  as  abrogated  by  the 
war,  we  cannot  regain  it  without  an  equivalent.  VVe  had  none  to  offer 
buUhe  recognition  of  the  right  to   navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  ueoffer- 

J  have  now,  1  trust,  8atisfactor%  explained  the  inconsistencies  and 
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iismeofjnisreprt>seniafions  with  W'h.ch  Mr.  Adams  h&«i,n'ith  somuc'fl  dig- 
nily  and  propriet)',  charyred  rne.  To  whor^  inconsisterjcv  and  mi^repre- 
seiitation  can  be  justly  imputed  an  in^partia!  pnblic  is  left  to  decide. 

With  regard  to  ahat  is  considered  so  serious  an  oflence,  my  not  hav- 
ing shown  my  letter,  written  at  Paris,  to  my  colleagues,  at  the  time.  I 
will  merely  observe  that  the  maj>rity  had  already,  in  the  despatch  of  the 
25th  of  December,  (d)  given  their  rea&on^  for  tlje  affirmative,  without  ta- 
king any  notice  of  the  reason?  on  v^'hich  the  minority  supported  the  nega- 
tive. I  believed  it  just,  therefore,  to  account  for  my  conduct,  by  stating 
my  objections  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  majority,  and  to  these  ob- 
jections my  letter  was  confined.  1  imputed  to  the  majority  nothing 
which  they  had  not  alleged  far  themselves.  Their  case  was  before  the 
government  on  their  own  showing,  and  1  did  oot  believe  .that  there  was 
any  obligation  to  consult  them  on  the  case  of  the  mint>rity.  To  the  only 
member  of  the  mission  who  had  a  direci  interest  in  that  ca.sc,  I  did  show, 
at  the  time,  the  letter  written  at  Paris.  J  certainly  was  not  aware  of  the 
propriety  or  etiquette  of  communicating  a  private  or  separate  letter 
to  my  colleagues,  particularly  as  their  private  or  separate  letters  had 
nof  been  communicated  to  ms.  That  they  did  occasionally  write 
such  letters  is  not  only  probable,  but  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  of  the 
25th  of  December,  furnishes  p.'-nof  in  point.  That  letter  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin was  never  shown  to  me,  and  I  certainly  never  felt  myself  aggrieved 
because  it  was  not,  although  he  stated  in  it  the  grounds  in  which  he  had 
acted  as  one  of  the  majority. 

1  here  most  soleipniy  protest,  as  Mr.  Adams  appears  to  believe  a  pro- 
test to  be  necessary  to  prove  sincerity,  that  nothing  which  I  have  writ' 
ten  was  directly  or  remotely  intended  to  impute  either  weakness,  absur- 
dity, or  treachery,  to  the  majority,  and  to  infer  such  an  imputation  from 
my  letter  would  seem  to  require  a  mind  distorted  by  passion  and  a  ''jeal- 
ousy that  discolours  every  thing  " 

Tnere  was  a  difference,  and  I  believe,  an  honest  difi'erence  of  opin- 
ion between  me  and  some  ot  my  colleagues,  en  certain  points,  and  if  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  act  according  to  my  own,  (  certainly  had  the 
right  to  state  the  grounds  of  ray  opinion  to  those  to  whom  I  was  immedi- 
ately accountable  for  my  conduct.  In  doing  this.  I  accused  no  one — and  if 
in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  my  opinion  was  correct,  i  implied  that  the 
opinion  of  those  who  differed  from  me  was  incorrect.  !  did  no  more  to- 
wards them,  than  what,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  was  indispea^ 
sable,  or  than  what  ♦hey,  m  defending  their  opinion,  must  nece.'-.sarily 
have  done  towards  me.  Mr.  Adams,  indeed,  goes  much  further  He 
appears  to  believe  that  self-vindication  cannot  be  separated  from  reproach. 
In  a  conscientious  difference  of  opinion  between  fallible  men.  who  rea- 
son but  to  err.  there  can  be  no  just  cause  for  reproach;  but  a  pretended 
difference  of  opinion  between  infallible  men  must  necessarily  imply  wil- 
ful error  somewhere.  1  do  not  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  sincerely  pity 
those  who  do.  It  may  be  less  difficult  to  some  minds  to  abuse  the  man, 
than  to  i^fute  the  argument.  "Censure,  reproach,  and  misiepresentation 
is,  indeed,  a  shorter  and  easier  process." 
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Istni  differ  With  Mr.  At!ams  on  his  docfrine  that  tlie  treaty  of  1783,  Bj^ 
K&ason  of  its  peculiarity,  could  not  be  abcogared  by  war. 

]  .ftfill  differ  with  him  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  navigatioa 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  tishing  privilege. 

I  still  differ  with  him,  in  respect  to  the  consistency  of  his  principle 
with  the  proposal  which  was  first  decided  on,  and  after  a  period  of  three 
weeks,  actually  offered  by  a  majority. 

I  sliall  probably  continue  to  differ  with  him  on  these  points,  unless  he 
can  produce  other  and  better  reasons  for  my  conversion  than  those  coiir 
tained  in  his  remarks. 

For  his  doctrme,  he  appeals  to  a  class  of  treaties  which  are  not  knowB 
toexi."it,  and  to  ttie  ordeal  of  minds  with  which  he  has  not  made  us  ac- 
quainted. He  relies  on  instinct  when  he  says  "I  stop  here  for  a  moment 
to  observe  how  instinctively  both  parties  recur  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  with 
a  consciousness  that  it  uasyet  in  full  force,''''  when  at  the  very  first  confer- 
«Bure  the  British  ininisteis  gave  us  notice  that  the  fishing  privilege, 
gruufed  by  that  treaty,  would  not  be  renewed,  without  an  equivalents 
thus  considering  that  treaty  to  be  at  an  end. 

Express  renunciation  or  conquest  that  is,  consent  on  our  part  or  force 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  might,  according  to  Mr.  Adams  himself,  ab- 
rogate our  rights  under  the  treaty  of  1783;  and  these  aie  precisely  the 
means  only  by  which  we  can  be  deprived  of  our  rights  under  any  treaty. 
The  peculiarity,  therefore,  for  which  Mr.  Adams  contends,  is  left  on  a  ve- 
r}'  equivocal  foundation.  Mr  Adams  insinuates  that  the  convention  of 
1818  confirms  his  doctrine,  and  gives  a  final  stroke  to  mine  That  con- 
Tention  does  not  contain  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr  Ad- 
ams, nor  even  to  the  treaty  of  1783  but  settles  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  on  the  subject  by  a  grant  entirely  new. 

By  the  way,  if  an  express  reuunciation  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  to 
surrender  the  fishing  privilege,  the  implicit  renunciation  which  Mr. 
Adams  says  was  made  by  the  British,  cannot  be  sufficient  to  surrender 
their  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi — according  to  Mr.  Adams,  there- 
fore, that  right  is  unimpaired. 

I  «^ertainly  was  not  willing  to  renounce  or  to  surrender  the  fishing  pri- 
vilege to  f  )rce  or  conquest,  but  I  was  willing  to  adopt  a  doctrine  which 
I  believed,  and  still  believe,  to  be  the  true  one  ;  and  which,  if  it  de- 
prived us  of  the  benefit  of  (he  fishing  privilege,  released  us  at  the  same 
time  from  the  evils  of  the  British  risrht  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  be- 
cause I  believe  those  evils  outweighed  that  benefit.  I  have  seen  no 
cause  since  to  change  this  opinion. 

All  that  Mr.  Adams  says,  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  fishing  pri- 
vilege, is  ''  that  we  had  renounced  certain  parts  which  without  being  of 
much  use  to  ourselves,  had  been  found  very  inconvenient  t>  the  British; 
and  that  my  views  with  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fishing  interest, 
he  '>elieves  to  be  as  incorrect  as  my  principles  on  which  I  would  have 
surrendered  it.  If  I  erred  in  my  estimate  of  the  fishing  privilege,  there 
is  n<Mhing  in  these  remarks  of  Mr  Adams  to  demonstrate  my  error.  I 
acted  on  the  best  information  which  I  had  at  the  time.  And,  iff  erred, 
my  error  could  not  deserve  reproach.     1  believe,  however,  that  Uifc 
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^W3,  disclosed  in  my  letter,  did  not  underrate  or  depreciate  tbat  pSi?. 
vilege.  The  m"st  aurhentic  information  which  1  have  until  now  been 
able  to  obtain  oji  the  subject,  ju-^tiiies  the  opinion  which  I  tlien  entertain- 
ed Ml  relation  to  it.  I  am  informed  by  respectable  citizens  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  that  few  or  no  rt^h  are  now  dried  or  cured 
within  the  Briti*»h  jurisdiction,  and  that  rao?it,  if  not  all  that  are  taken 
there,  are  taken  bv  the  few  fi^shermen  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
procure  vessel^s  of  adequate  size  and  strength  to  tish  on  the  grand  banks, 
or  in  the  open  sea  ;  and  that  even  those  few  fishermen  are  annually  de- 
creasing in  number. 

With  regard  to  the  British  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  Mr, 
Adams  says  that  it  was  a  mere  phantom — that  they  had  enjoyed  it  for 
30  years  without  7<5in^  it — that  in  all  human  probability  it  never  would 
have  been  of  more  beneficial  use  to  the  British  nation  than  would  be  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  navigating  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  or  the  Danube;  and  tiiat,  in  surrendering  it,  the  British  would 
have  surrendered  a65o/?/^f'/j/  nothing.  Although  all  this  was  not  said  at 
Ghent  to  the  same  extent^  yet  Mr.  Adams  certainly  did  express  there  his 
great  contempt  of  the  British  right  to  reach  and  navigate  that  river.  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  there  was  not  another  mem- 
ber of  the  mission  who  entertained  the  same  opinion.  Each  metnber 
estimated  diSererjtly  the  importance  of  that  right  according  to  his  own 
information  and  impressions.  Some  believed  it  to  be  of  more  importance, 
some  of  less  importance,  and  some  of  about  the  same  importance,  as 
the  fishing  privilege,  but  not  one,  excepting  Mr,  Adams,  considered  it 
a  mere  phantom,  worth  absolutely  nothing.  Mr.  Gallatin  appears  to 
have  thought  it  equal,  at  least,  to  the  fishing  privilege.  In  his  separ- 
iite  letter,  already  mentioned,  (c)  he  says  "  if  the  right"  (the  fishing  pri- 
vilege) "  must  be  considered  as  abrogated  by  the  war,  we  cannot  regain 
it  without  an  equivalent.  We  had  none  to  offer  but  the  recognition  of 
their  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  and  we  offered  it.  On  this  last 
supposition,"  (the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  by  war)  'Mhis  right 
is  also  lost  to  them,  aiid  in  a  general  point  ofvie:v  rve  have  certainly  lost 
nothing.''''  The  necessary  construction  of  this  clause  is,  that,  by  abro- 
gating the  Mississippi  right,  we  gained  as  much  as  we  lost  by  abrogat- 
ing the  fishing  privilege — and  thus,  in  a  general  point  oj"  viezv  we  have 
lost  nothing  by  abrogating  both  ;  thus  making  the  two  of  equal  value. 

I  certainly  differed  very  much  from  Mr.  Adams  in  his  estimate  of  this 
right  under  his  doctrine,  united  with  his  construction,  or  under  his  pro- 
posal. I  did  not  appreciate  it  by  the  mere  beneficial  or  legitimate  uses 
that  might  be  made  of  it.  Its  importance  I  con>idered  to  be  derived 
from  its  evils — from  the  abuse  of  it.  and  from  the  pernicious  facility 
which  it  would  afford  to  British  smugglers  and  British  emissaries — to 
defraud  the  revenue  and  to  excite  the  Indians.  If  our  instructions,  of 
the  15th  of  April,  1813,  had  been  no  longer  imperative,  they  furnished, 
at  least  evidence  in  point,  which  was  entitled  to  attention.  The  pri- 
vilege of  British  traders  from  Canada,  and  the  Northwest  Company, 
were  not  to  be  renewed,  because  ^'^  the  pernicious  effects  of  this  privilege 
hcid  been  most  sensibly  felt  in  the  preseat  war  by  the  itijiuence  ixhich  it  gm:e 
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ever  our  Indians,  whose  whole  force  has  been  -xieldcd  hy  means  thereof 
against  the  inhabitants  of  our  western  States  and  Territories'''^ 

We  ourselreg  had  borne  testimony,  duritig  the  uegotiation,  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  evil  resulting  from  allowing  to  British  traders  and 
agents  access  to  our  Indians,  hi  our  note  to  the  British  ministers  of  the 
21st  of  September  1814,  we  say,  "  The  undersigned  very  sincerely 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  an  irresistible  mass  of  evidence,  consist- 
ing principally  of  the  correspondence  of  British  oiHcers  and  agents,  part 
only  of  which  has  already  been  published  in  Anrierica,  establishes,  be- 
yond all  rational  doubt,  the  fact  that  a  constant  system  of  excitement  to 
these  hostilities  was  pursued  by  British  Traders  and  Agents,  who  had 
access  to  our  Indians,  not  only  without  being  discouuienanced,  but  with 
frequent  encouragement  by  the  British  authorities.  And  if  they  had  ever 
dissuaded  the  Indians  from  commencing  hostilities,  it  was  only  by  ad- 
vising them,  as  in  prudence,  to  suspend  their  attacks  until  Great  Britain 
could  recognise  them  in  the  ivar." 

Here  was  surely  evidence  to  prove  the  danger  of  giving  to  British 
Traders  and  Agents  access  to  our  Indians.  If  this  access,  owing  to  exist- 
ing circumstances,  had  uot  hitherto,  to  any  great  extent,  been  practi- 
cally derived  from  the  right  to  approach  and  to  navigate  the  Mississip- 
pi, yet  this  right,  having  become  the  only  means  of  access,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  made  the  thorough-fare  of  this  nefarious  inter- 
course. If  I  erred  in  this  opinion,  still  1  should  hope  to  tind  charity  for 
my  motives.  As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  1  believed  that  justice  and 
sound  policy  required  that  we  should  treat  fairly  and  liberally  every 
other  section  of  the  Union,  and  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  As  a 
minister  of  the  United  States,  it  was  my  duty  to  act  impartially  towards 
the  great  whole. 

The  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Adams'  doctrine  with  his  conduct,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fishing  liberty,  needs  no  illustration.  If  that  liberty  was,  as 
he  alleged,  inseparable  from  the  general  right,  why  separate  them,  by 
offering  a  specific  proposition  for  the  one,  and  leaving  the  other  to  rest 
on  the  treaty  of  1783?  If  this  liberty  was,  by  our  instructions,  includ- 
ed in  the  right,  why  discuss  it,  as  those  instructions  forbid  us  to  bring 
that  right  into  discussion  ?  If  this  liberty  was  an  attribute  of  our  indepen- 
dence, why  rely  for  its  continuance  on  the  peculiarity  of  a  treaty,  and 
at  the  same  time  offer  to  make  it  an  article  of  another  treaty,  where 
there  could  be  no  such  peculiarity  to  perpetuate  it  ?  U  that  liberty  wag 
indeed  an  attribute  of  our  Independence,  1  say  that  it  depended  on  no 
treaty,  but  on  those  eternal  principles  on  which  it  had  been  declared 
previous  to  any  treaty — and  on  that  high  spirit  and  resistless  energy 
which  dictated  and  accomplished  that  declaration.  Whenever  that  In- 
dependence, or  any  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the  sovereignty,  which 
necessarily  results  from  it,  shall  be  denied  or  questioned,  J  trust  in  God 
and  the  valour,  not  of  the  West  only,  but  of  all,  that  we  shall  not  re- 
sort to  the  dreams  of  a  visionary,  or  to  the  dead  letter  of  a  treaty,  to 
assert  our  rights  and  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

I  shall  now  close  this  defence  against  an  unprovoked  and  unprincipled 
attack,  trusting  it,  for  mj  viudicatwn.  v,'ith   the  justice  and  liberality 


of  my  fe  low  c.t.zens.     IfT  had  been  previously  entrusted  with  (he  ,.. 
niarks  o    Mr.  Adams   as  he  frankly  uas  with  (he  paper  wh.eh  ha    1  u 

y  been  the  subject  of  them,  1  should  have  had  aVoppo.tun  ,v  of  ^ 
uha.eously  offenng  the.e  explanations,  and  been  spa/ed  (he  nnr-leas^nt 
necessny  of  thus  appealing  to  the  public  if  J  have  not  retorted  4eW 
lence  and  acnmony  of  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  because  1  ha«  e  not  felt  them  .uf. 
fic.entlv  to  forget  the  respect  which  1  owe  to  myself  and  to  the  pubHo. 

regret  equally  w.fh  Mr.Adams,  the  necessit>  which  he  has  sup'posed 
to  exist  for  the  vnulent  character  of  his  remarks,  hut  [  shall  have  abuu- 
dant  reason  to  rejo.ce.  if  in  directing  the  infirmities  of  bis  temper 
agamst  me,  they  .hall  have  been  diverted  from  a  course  in  which  they 
might  have  been  disastrous  to  the  country.  ^ 


JONATHAN  RUSSELL. 


From  the  J^aihnal  InteWgencer  of  July  17,  1822 
MR.  ADAMS'  REJOiNDLR  TO   MR.  RUSSELL. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Russell  having  thought  proper  to  transfer  the  .cene  of 
his  attack  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  the  maioritv 
ofthe  late  mission  to  Ghent,  and  especally  upon  mine,  from  the  House 
of  Kepresentativesofthe  United  States,  where  he  iirst   volunteered  to 
bring  It  forward,  to  the  newspapers,  it  becomes  necessary  for  my  dc- 
ience,  and  that  of  my   colleagues,  against   this  assault,  to  apply  to  his 
new  statements  and  representations  a  few  of  those  -correctives''  which 
at  the  call  oftheHou.e  of  Representatives,  J  did   apply  to   the  orginal 
and  duplicate  of  his  letter  of  1  ith  February,  1815. 

The  paper  published  by  Mr.  Russell  in  the  Boston  Statesman,  of  the 
27th  of  June  last,  bears  the  same  relation  to  truth  that  his  original  let- 
ters bear  to  their  dulieates,  and  his  sentiments  to  his  signatures. 

Nearly  two  columns  ofthe  paper  published  in  the  Boston  Statesman, 
are  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  circumstances  which  preceded,  attend- 
ed, and  followed,  the  delivery,  by  Mr.  Russell,  at  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  22d  of  April  last,  of  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  duplicate 
ofhisletterof  nth  February,  1815,  from  Paris,  to  the  then  Secretary 
of  State.  In  the  course  of  this  narrative,  Mr.  Russell  makes  the  fol- 
lowing  admission  ,•  how  reluctantly,  the  very  stiuctureof  the  sentence 
in  which  it  is  contained,  will  show  ;  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
exhibited  in  his  own  words  : 


"I  certainly  did  believe  that  I  was  permitted  to  make  those  correc- 
<'  tions  ofthe  copy  in  possession,  which  appeared  to  me  to  he  proper  to 
«  exhibit  my  case  most  advantageously  before  that  tribunal''— [the  tribu- 
•'  nal  ofthe  public] 

The  reasons  of  Mr.  Russell  for  believing  that  he  was  permitted,  in 
1822,  to  make  corrections  which  happened  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  in 
a  paper  furnished  by  himself  to  be  communicated  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  as  a  specific  letter  written  by  him  m 
Pans,  in  the  year  1815,  are  as  sin^^ular  and  surprising  as  the  belief 
itself    They  consist  of  insinuations  and  inferences  that  he  had  furnithedL 
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the  paper  afmv  solicitation;  that  the  word  ^^  duplicate,''  written  tjpoi 
it  vlh  his  own  hand,  gave  no  further  intim^.on  or  assurance  that  it 
^i,.  .0  •  that  Ihad  the  sole  power  to  publish  it  or  not,  as  1  mighi  judge 
proper,'  and  to  consult  my  own  feelings  and  interest  in  farming  my  de- 
ciHon  and  that  the  paper  was  not  to  be  exhibited  to  the  public  with- 
out  the  previous  examination  and  consent  of  the  adverse  party^  And 
with  these  ingenious  principles,  he  has  interwoven  a  statement  of  facts 
with  which  he  has  believed  himself  permitted  to  take  the  same  liberty 
that  he  had  taken  with  his  own  letter;  making  in  them  those  correc- 
tions which  appeared  to  him  necessary  to  exhibit  his  case  most  advan- 
tajreously  befoie  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  ^ 

Frail  and  tottering  as  is  this  scaffolding  to  support  the  cause  of  ^r 
Russell's  candour,  I  am  concerned  to  say.  that  by  a  mere  statement  ol 
the  real  facts    it  must  be  taken  entirely  from  under  him. 

The  real  facts  are  these  : 

On  the  17th  of  January  last,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

^^  Resolved.  Th.t  the  President  of  ,he  United    tates   be  /-^r^f,^*:  <^S,!^<!i^th;? 

« not  be  improper  to  disclose."  ,      ..      t>       * 

In  the  ordinarv  course  of  business,  this  resolution  was  by  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to'  the  Department  of  State,  to  report  the  papers  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Hou.^e,  in  compliance  with  the  call 

In  examining  among  the  archives  of  the  Department  for  those  papers, 
I  found  among  them  a  short  letter  from   Mr.  Russell  to  the  Secretary  of 
State    dated  the  25lh  of  December,  1814.  the  day  after  the   signature 
of  the  treaty.      It  was  not  marked  private,  but  it  related  principally  to 
BIr   Russell's  own  affairs  ;  and,   referring  to  the  joint  letter  of  the  mis^ 
sion,  of  the  same  25th  of  December,  1814,  in  which  it  had  been  stated 
that  a  majority  of  it  had  determined  to  offer  to  the^  British   ^^  ^^f]^ 
confirming  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  British,  and  the  fish- 
eries   to  us,  as  stipulated   in   the  treaty  of  1783,  it  acknowledged,  in- 
CANDOUR,  that  he,  (Mr.  Russell,)  was  in   the  minority  on  that  occasion, 
and  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  communicatmg  thereatter  his  rea- 
sons for  being  in  the  minority .  T    u  n      f 
With  Mr   Russell's  cano'our  in  the  transaction,  at  the  time,  I  shall  not 
now  trouble  the  public.     It  was  in  the  examination  of  the  hies  tor  ihe 
purpose  of  answering  the  call  of  the   House,  that     hrst  discovered   the 
existence  of  this  letter;    and  a  question  occurred    to   me    whether    it 
should   be  communicated  with  the  other  documents  to  tne  House  or  not 
It  was  not  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  call,  for  it  was  not  a  part  of 
the  correspondence   which  led  to  the  treaty-havmg  been  written  the 
day  after  the  treaty  was  signed.      It    had  no  hearing  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  had  been  assigned  to  the  House   as  the  motive   for     he  call; 
and  the  only  fact  .elating  to  the  negotiation  wh,ch  it  communicated,  was, 
that  upon  one  vote  which  had  been  taken  in  the  joint  mls.^on  during  the 
negotiation,  and  that  vote  ui)on  a  question  whether  an  ot  er  sbo.;)d    be 
made,   which,  when  made,  had  been  rejected.   Mr.  P.M.sel!  had  been  in 
the  minority,  and  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  assigning  h:s  reasoDS; 
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thereafter,  fnr  the  purpose  of  vindicatitigf  his  motives.     It  wns  doubtful 
^be!hef  it  \\   tild   be   proper  to  disclose  this  diHeience  of  opinion,  and 
Ml    i\us«eirs  solicitude  to  vindicate  his  motives  tor  voting  ngamst   a  re- 
jiBcted  otVer.  which  luid  terminated  in  nothing      But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  mi^ht  be.  of  all  the  documents  relating  to  the  negotiation,  the  most 
de>''ableone  to  the  purposes  for  which  (he  call  had  been  made.     The 
call  might   have  been   made  with  the  special  intention  of  eliciting  this 
letter,  or  the  disclosure  of  the   fact  which  it  attested.     To  have  with- 
held the  letter  might  have  given  rise  to  surmises  of  special   Qiotives  for 
veiling  from  the  eve  of  Congjess,  and    of  the   nation,   the   discover^  of 
thnt  fact.     As  Mr.  ItU!:sell  whs  upon  the    spot,   and   a   member  of  the 
Hou.se,   I  determined  to  mention    the  letter  to   him.  and  place  it    at  his 
option  whether  it  should  be  communicated  to  the   House  or  not.      1  didi 
So,  at  my  house,  as  he  has  stated  ;  and  it  was  on  the  26th  of  January.. 
But  Mr.  Russell  did  not  say  that  he  had   no   distinct  recollection  of  the 
letter,  to  which  ]  alluded,  and  that  he  wished  to  see  it  before  he  gave- 
his.  consent  to  its  puhli cation       I  had  not  asked  his  consent  to  its  publica- 
tion.     I  had  told  him  there  was  such  a  letter  ;  and  left  it  at  his  optioa 
^vhether  it  should    be    communicated    in    the   answer  to  the  call  of  ihcL 
House  of  Representatives,  or  not.      His  tirst  reply  was,  that  he  thought 
it  was  ?L  private  letter,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  communicate  to  the 
House  ;  but.  after  a  pause,  as  if  recollecting  him.«elf,  he  said  he  »visbed 
to  see  the  letter,  before   giving  a  detinitive  answer.     To  this  I  imn.e- 
diately  assen»ed.      Mr  Russell  accordingly   repaired   to   the  othcc,  and 
saw  his  letter  ,•  not  in  my  presence,  or  in  the    room   cccu[.ied    by    me, 
but  in  that  of  Mr.  Bailey,  the  clerk  who  has  charge  of  the   diplomatic 
documents.      Mr  Russell  then  desired  to  examine  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  Ghent  negotiation,  and  afterwards  twice  in 
succession  requested  to  be  furnished  with  copies  of  one  paragraph  nf  the 
instructions  to    the  commissioners,  of  15th  April,    1813.     That    para- 
graph is  the  one  uhich,  in  the  duplicate,  is  cited  so  emphatically,  and 
with  so  many  cumulative  epithets,  in  support  of  the  charge  ngaii.st  the 
ranjority  of  the  mission,  of  having  violated  both  the  letter  a..d  the  spirit 
of  their  explicit  and  implicit  instiuctions      After  all  these  examinations, 
and  after  a  leouest  to  be  furnished   with  a  copy  of  this   most   pregnant 
paragraph,  in  all  of  which  he  was  indulged  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes, 
he  told  me  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  communication  to  the    House 
of  his  separate  letter  of  25th  December,  1814;  with  the  exception  of  a 
part  of  if,  not  relating  to   the  negotiation.      He  was   informed   that  the 
part  only  indicated  bv  himself  would  be  communicated  ;  and  according- 
ly that   part  only    wis   communicated.     Mr.   Russell    then    added,  that 
Ihere  xv^^  another  letter,  written  at  Paris,  conf-rmably  to  the  indication 
in  that  of25th  of  December,  1814,  and  containing  his  reasons  therein 
alluded  to  :   and  ^hich  he  icished  might  also  be  commumcated  7,tth  the  rest 
of  the  documents,  to  the  House.     This  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  ever 
deceived  of  the  existence  of  the  letter  of  11th  February,  1815;  and  1 
told  Mr.  Russell,  that,  if  it  could  be  found  upon  the  hies  of  the  Depart- 
ment, it  should  be  communicated  with  the  rest.    I  directed   accordingly, 
that  search  should  be  made,  and  afterwards  that  it  should  be  repeated, 
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^mong  alt  the  files  of  the  Department,  for  this  letter.  It  was  not  to  he' 
found.  After  a  delay  of  several  days,  for  lej^.-eating  these  ineffectual 
searches,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  report,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the 
House  ;  and  the  documents  uere  all  sent,  including  (hat  portion  of  his 
better  of  25th  December,  1814,  which  he  himself  had  marked  for  com- 
munication. 

It  was  not  alone  to  me  that  Mr.  Russell  had  expressed  the  wish  thaC 
his  letter  of  1 1th  February,  1815.  might  be  communicated  with  fhe 
other  documents  to  the  Mouse.  He  had,  as  appears  by  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  repeatedly  manifested  the  same  wish  to  him.  He  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  mform  him,  that  he  had  a  copy  of  it  at  Mendon, 
!and  to  iijquire  of  him  whether  a  copy  of  it  from  himself  would 
be  received  at  the  Department,  for  communication  to  the  House. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  make  the  same  inquiry  of  me,  nor  was  1  then  in- 
formed that  he  had  made  it  to  Mr  Bailey.  ]f\  had  been,  T  should  have* 
immediately  answered  that  it  would  be  received  and  communicated.  I 
inew  not  what  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  :  but  I  knew  that,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  1  could  have  no  objection  to  their  being  communi- 
cated, at  the  desire  of  Mr.  Russell  himself;  and  far  from  suspecting 
film  capable  of  believing  himself  permitted  to  make  any  alterations  ia 
the  copy,  to  suit  present  purposes,  I  should  have  thought  the  bare  sus- 
picion an  outrage  upon  his  honour. 

But  I  had  no  desire  of  my  own  that  the  letter  should  be  communicDt- 
€d.     I  regretted  even  that  Mr.  Russell  had  chosen   that  the  part  of  his 
better  of  25th  December,  1814    which  announced  his  disagreement  witli 
ihe  majority  of  the  mission,  should  be  communicated.     I  regretted  that 
he  had  ever  thought  proper  to  inform  the  Secretary   of  State  what   had 
been  his  vote  upon   that   occasion  ;  and  1  was  perfectly  assured,  that 
there  never  had  existed  a  moment  when  there  could  have  been  any  ne- 
cessity for  him  to  vindicate  bis  motives   for   that  vote.      1  was  assured 
that  neither  the  government  nor  the  nation  would  ever  have  inquired  of 
lim  how  he  had  voted,  if  he  had  not  been  so  over  earnest  in  his  solici- 
tude to  tell  them.     And  1  was  equally  convinced,  that  at'ter  he  had  to\S. 
them,  it  would  not  ultimately  redound   to  his  credit.      I  had  no  feelings 
cf  enmity  towards  Mr.  Russell.     Our  private  intercourse  had  been,  for 
more  than  ten  years,  that  of  friendship,  which,  in  no  instance  whatever, 
"had  been,  in  word,  deed,  or  thought,  violated  by  me.     As  an  associate 
in  a  trust  of  great  importance,  the  general  result  of  which  had  been  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  country,  he   had  always  had  claims,  sacred  to  me,  t» 
my  peculmr  regard .      With  the   high   and   honourable    duties  of  that 
great  trust,  1  had  mingled   no   little   expedients  of  self  aggrandizement 
by  the  debasement  of  any  of  my  eolFeagnes.     1  had  sown  no  seed  of  fu-. 
lure  accusal  ioji  against  a  brother  comniissioner,  in  the  shell  of  a  pretend- 
ed vmdication  of  myself      I  had  laid  up   no   root   of  rancorous  excite- 
ment, to  be  planted,  after   the    lapse   of  years,  in    the  soil  of  sectional 
prejudice,  or   p,arty    prepossession.      1    lamented    to   discover  that  Mr. 
Uussell  had  not  so  dealt  with  his  eolkagucs  of  the  majority;  and  1  was 
mortihed  to  see  the  earnestness  with  which   he  appeared  determined   i» 
blazon  ibiththis  disa|;reement  ofopi/iion.  and  the  part  th?vt  he  had  lakcu 
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iu  it,  to  the  world.  I  ielt  that  it  neither  became  me  to  object  to  the. 
communicfition  of  either  of  his  letters  to  the  House,  if  desired  by  hini, 
nor  otiiciously  to  offer  hirn  facilities  for  the  communication,  which  he 
had  not  suggested  to  me  himself  I,  therefore,  did  not  ask  him  to  fur- 
nish, himself  a  copy  of  his  letter  from  Paris,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  House  ;  but,  on  the  21st  of  February,  reported  to  the  President, 
for  communication  to  the  House,  all  the  other  documents,  embraced  by 
their  call  of  the  17th  January  preceding. 

The  message  from  the  President  to  the  House,  communicating  the- 
«locuments,  was  delivered  on  the  23d  of  February,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  on  iKe  t.ible. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Hou^e,  having  been  first  moved  the  day  before  : 

'' Reaolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  cause  to  be  comma- 
2iic:itecl  to  this  House,  if  nr.t  iiijirious  to  the  public  good,  any  letter,  jr  comraunication, 
ivhich  mav  have  been  received  from  Jonathan  Ku^sell,  Esq  one  oi  the  Ministers  of  the 
United  .Stats  who  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  after  th-  sig'-ature  of  that  reaty,^nd 
which  was  wiitteij  in  couformity  to  the  indicatioas  contained  in  said  Minister  s  letter,  datea 
at  Ghc:it,  25th  December.  1814." 

It  will  be  observed,  that  nearly  two  months  had  intervened  between 
the  report  of  the  Ghent  treaty  documents  to  the  House,  and  this  second 
eall,  which  Mr.  Russell  has  admitted  was  made  at  his  suggession. 

{;n  Saturday,  the  20tii  of  April,  the  day  after  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution of  the  House,  and  even  before  it  had  been  oflicially  referred  to 
the  Department  for  an  answer,  Mr.  Daniel  Brent,  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
Department,  without  consulting  me.  but  knowing  the  anxious  desire 
that  1  should  feel,  of  being  enabled  to  report  the  paper  called  for  by 
the  House,  knowing  also  that  it  was  not  upon  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment, called  upon  Mr.  Russell,  at  his  lodgings,  and  inquired  of  him 
whether  he  could  furnish  the  letter  desired;  and  was  told  by  Mr.  Russell 
that  he  could,  and  would  deliver  it  to  the  President.  Mr.  Bient,  it 
seems,  sus-gested  that  it  would  be  better  tha:  it  should  be  delivered  as  a 
dnjAicatAlsin  as  a  copy,  to  which  Mr.  Russell  assented.  This  distmc- 
tion  which  has  reference  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  office,  would  not  have 
occurred  to  me.  Between  a  copy,  marked  as  such  by  the  writer,  signed 
by  him,  and  all  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  a  duplicate,  furnished  as 
.such  also  by  the  writer,  I  can  perceive  no  difference  of  substance, 
thonc-h,  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  or  as  a  document  in  the  public 
archives,  one  might  bear  the  character  of  an  original  paper,  and  the 
other  onlv  of  a  copy.  Mr.  Brent  had  too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Russell, 
to  imagine  it  possible,  whether  he  gave  the  paper  as  a  copy  or  as  a 
duplicate,  that  he  should  give  it  other  than  as  the  letter  originally  writ- 
ten,  and  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House. 

Mr  Russell,  however,  did  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Brent,  ana, 
with  his  own  hand,  wrote  the  word  "duplicate"  on  the  paper,  which 
he  had  already  prepared  to  deliver,  to  be  reported  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  House.  He  did  more  :  he  erased  with  a  scraper  the  word 
^^  copy."  which  he  had  previously  written  in  its  stead,  and  the  traces  oi 
which  are  still  discernible  on  the  paper,  .    ,.      p     .„„  Qf«tpcmaa 

What,  then,  does  Mr.  Russell  mean,  when,  in  the  Boston  Statesmaa 
-of  27th  Jane  last,  he.  saye,  that  when  be  delivered  the  paper  ai  m« 
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J^epartmcnt,  fo  l\f r.  T^ rent,  on  the  22d  of  April,  ^.' the  word  fduplioafel 

''had  indeed   bee.    w,.Meu  on    ,t,  in  conse-^uence  ntMus  sng^fsiion.  as 

«Hbo.e  .raied  -but  I  gave  no  further  intimation,  much  less  any  assurance^ 

^^that  rt  :oas  so''     The.e  are  Mr    KusselPs  own  words  ;  and  tvhat  can 

thev  mean  ?    Thev  have  been,  at  least  b>  some  portion  of  the  p.jblic,  un- 

denslood  to  mean,  that  the    paper  had   been  stvled  a  duplicate,  not  by 

iWr.  Russell,  bntbvme,     O  no  !   the  word  was    wril.en  with    Mv    Kns- 

«eils  own  har.d  :  and  when  I  received  the  paper  I  knew  not  that  there 

e-<ei  had  passed  a  word  between  Mr.  Brent  and  him   whether  it  sh<  uld 

be  riel.vered  as  a  duplicate  or  a  copy.      The  Boston   Statrsman,  of  ,he 

sao.edav  m   which    his    replj^    is  published   says  "Mr.Rus-i;     with  ut 

DJuch  reflec.iou,  consented'^  (to  give  it  as  a  duplicate.)      I  s»:.,u  d  t'  i„k 

he  had  time  enongh  for  reflection,  while  at  work  with  the  sraj-er    to 

efface  the  word     •  cop^^,"  for  which    it   was  sub.iituied       Mr   Hu^sell's 

Bieamng.s,  Iherefoie,  that,  although  he  wrote  the  word  duplicate  mth 

l);s  own  hatjd,  yet  he  did  not  intend  it  should   be  received  as  an  intima. 

lion,  much  less  as?  an  assurance.  "  that  it  was  so  " 

Mr  Russell  had  been  explictly  told  hy  Mr.  Brent,  that  his  call  to  in- 
quMe  whether  he  could  furnish  the  paper  called  for  by  the  resolution  of 
the  House,  had  not  been  at  my  desire,  or  with  mv  knowledgr,  hut  of  his 
own  motion.  ButitseemsMr  Russell  did  not  believe  h.m  ;  and  instead 
ofdehvenng  the  letter,  as  he  had  said  he  uould,  to  the  President,  he 
brought  It  to  the  Department,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Brent  h,m4lf  • 
observing  that  he  was  indifferent  whether  it  was  communicated  to  the 
^^ouseornot,  but,  if  .t  should  not  be,  he  wished  it  might  be  returned 

The  singularity  of  this  observation  is  not  among  the  least  extraordi- 
nary  mc.dents  of  this  transaction.  Mr.  Russ.ll,  who,  while  the  IZtl 
S0IU....0  of  the  17th  of  January,  calling  for  the  Ghent  treatv  documents 
wa.  t,.  be  reported  upon  by  the  Department  of  State,  had  expre  sed  to 
rne  and  repeatedly  to  Mr.  Bailey,  the  M  that  hi^  letter  fi cm  ptrs 
shoo  d  becomniun.cated^Mr  Russell,  at  whose  suggestion  the  Tpe  fie 
e        ^R  leir  T'.^'^y^'^'-  ^>^  ^^^^  i^ter,  had  heen'm  v- 

nri  1^  T  X'''*^  '"  '^^  '"^^'^^'  ^'^^  written  to  Mendon  for  the 
orginal  draft  of  his  letter,  had  received  it  from  Mendon,  and  on  he 
moHMng  after  the  resolution  of  the  House  calling  for  it,  was  already  P  re! 

of  Pv  "r  .'  T^^  f''  ''  ^^'"^^  ''  '^'  P^^^'^-nt  a  copy  con.i  iS 
o  r  Brt  r  ^^-^\«^^-P--transfo.ms  this  copy,  'at  the'sug.  ^ 
of  Ml    Brent,  mfo  a  duplicate,  and  after  having  again  on  Saturd  n  de 

b  ;::    :  \^T  ''^  "-'''  '^^^  '^  '"•^^^  '-  communicated  (0  L'e' 

M    1>re  r  t'  "TT^  ''  ''''  Department,  and  in  delivem;  ."o 

Mr  Brent.  says  he  IS  indifferent  whether  it  should  be  communicated  to 
theHou.eornot;  but,   if  not,   wishes  it  may  be  returned  to  him 

enci  wheXr  ::ho"Mr'''''  tardy  .hesitation  and  new  born  indifier- 
,  wnemer  It  should  be  communicated  or  not  ?   Why  does  he  siv  ihpf 

^«n        at  the  Def  artment  of  State,  nor  in  any  other  tnaaaer  present^ 
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ed  in  (he  puhVic  ?  Wfiv  did  he  hr'ior  it  fo  the  Department  **  He  had  told 
M:  .  Brent  fhdt  he  v,>uuj  leJrer  it  to  the  P'eMfletit  :  >»nd  o{  tin*  dispo- 
sal of  It.  Mr.  Brent  had  appraved.  Why  does  he  represent  it  as  a  de- 
mand upon  hiiii  from  the  Department  of  State  of  3.  private  letter,  never 
intended  for  the  pnbhc  ?  Neither  I  nor  any  person  at  the  Department 
of  State,  knew  that  the  letter  was  private  Mr.  Kusssell  knew  it.  al- 
though he  had  pre.jaied  hi-  copy  or  his  duplicate,  without  marking  it  as 
such  He  had  tohl  me.  when  I  mentioned  to  him  that  his  short  letter 
of  December  25,  18I4  was  among  the  documents  of  the  negotiation 
at  the  Dej»artment,  and  as.ked  him  whether  he  chose  it  should  be  com** 
mnnicated  to  the  Hou<e  ;  he  had  then  at  first  told  me  that  he  thought 
thar  was  a  private  letter,  which  it  would  be  improper  to  commimicate  ; 
but  xvhen,  after  having  examined  it.  he  decided  that  part  of  it  should  be 
communicated,  he  had  told  me  there  was  another  letter  written  from 
Pans,  which  he  wished  might  also  be  communicated.  He  had  not  spo- 
heu  of  It  as  a  private  letter,  nor  did  he  deliver  the  duplicate  as  such  to 
the.  Depattm^nt.  He  omitted  from  it  the  word  private,  which  had  been 
ivrsften  by  h!m«*e!f  upon  the  original.  This  omission  was  doubtless  one 
of  (hose  corrections,  which  appearel  to  him  propjer  to  exhibit  his  case  most 
advantageously  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public.  Its  tendency  certainly 
w^irr  xn  excite  a  suspicion  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  original  letter  was 
or  had  been  upon  the  tiles  of  the  Department,  and  that  in  the  answer  to 
the  p'i  or  call  of  ihe  House  of  lyih  January,  it  had  b'^.en  suppressed. 

Mr  KusselTs  delivery  of  his  duplicate  at  the.  Department  of  State  was 
entire!  V  spontaneous.  It  had  not  e^en  been  a>*ked  of  him  by  Mr.  Brent; 
and  the  inquiry  which  Mr  Bretit  had  made  of  him,  whether  he  could 
furnish  a  duplicate  of  the  letter  callerl  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House, 
if  application  should  be  made  to  him  for  it.  had  been  without  my  know- 
ledge; and  Mr.  Brent  had  told  him  so.  Mr.  Russell  delivered  his  du- 
plicate at  the  Department  as  a  public  letter,  and  as  if  the  original  itseHf 
had  been  also  public.  VVhal  then  dries  Mr.  Russell  mean,  when  he  says 
that  he  left  it  for  my  examination  ?  What  does  he  mean,  by  saying  that 
I  had  the  sole  power  to  publish  it  or  not,  as  1  might  jurige  proper,  and 
to  consult  my  own  feelings  and  interests,  in  forming  mv  decision?  There 
was  "a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  calling  upon  the 
President  to  cause  to  be  communicated  to  them  a  letter  specifically  desig- 
nated. The  writer  of  that  letter,  after  repeated  expressions  more  than 
two  months  before  lo  me  and  to  Mr.  Bailey,  that  he  zinshed  that  letter 
might  be  communicated  to  the  House,  now  brought  to  the  Department  a 
duplicate  of  it,  and  says  I  was  at  liberty  to  publish  it  or  not,  as  it  might 
suit  my  feelings  and  interests.  Mr.  Russell  is  not  so  ignorant  of  (he  du- 
ties of  a  Secretary  of  State  as  not  to  know  that,  in  the  usual  course  of  bu- 
siness, the  resolution  of  (he  House  was  referred  by  the  Piesident  to 
the  Department  of  State  for  a  report,  and  that  when  once  his  letter 
had  been  delivered  by  himself  at  the  Department,  it  was  my  indispen- 
sable duty  to  report  a  copy  of  it  to  the  President  for  communication  to 
the  House.  Had  it  directly  charged  me  with  treason  to  my  country,  as 
it  indirectly  did  little  less,  mv  onlv  and  inflexible  duty  as  Secretary  of 
State  was,  to  report  it  to  the  President  for  communication  to  the  ^^ouse. 
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By  the  terms  of  the  rcaolution  of  the  House,  the  President  indeed  might' 
have  withheld  it  from  the  House,  if  in  his  judgment  the  communicatioo 
would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interest:  but  of  that,  the  President,  and 
not  I,  was  the  judge.  Suppose  even  that  the  President,  in  forming  his 
judgment,  had  thought  proper  to  consult  my  opinion  upon  it,  with  what 
face  could  I  advise  that  it  should  be  withheld  ?  If  the  letter  was  not  a 
lissue  of  misrepresentations,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Vr  States  i>  Fiance,  were  men  unfit  to  hold  any  station  whatever  in 
the  service  of  their  country;  and  that  was  the  impression  evidently  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  the  letter,  at  least  throughout  the  largest  and 
most  growing  section  of  the  Union.  Upon  what  pretence  could  /have 
advised  the  President  to  withhold  the  communication  as  injurious  to  the 
public  interest  ?  If  ihei  e  was  truth,  in  the  letter,  its  contents  could  not  be 
too  soon  known  to  fongiess  and  to  the  nation.  It  was  fitting  that  the- 
crrispiratois  again^t  the  peaceful  and  unolTending  infiabilant  sof  the  Wes- 
tern Countr>,*hould  beunmaked  before  tae  imblic,  and  that  the  world  of 
the  West  should  be  apprized  of  the  whole  extent  of  their  obiigdtions  to 
the  great  confider  in  their  valour  and  in  Gnd, 

On  receiving  the  paper,  therefore,  my  only  duty  vvas  to  report  a  copy 
of  it  to  the  President,  fir  communication  to  the  flouj^e,  in  answer  to  their 
call.  On  perusal  of  it,  1  found  that  it  w  s  marked  flnplicate,  but  not />ri- 
vaie,  and  that  it  bore  date  "Paris,  1 1th  February,  1822,"' 

My  first  impression  certainly  was,  that  the  error  of  this  date  was  in 
the  time  and  not  in  the  place,  [supposed  it  an  inadvertency,  such  as  not 
^infrequently  happen^  i:i  copying  p  ipers  of  date  other  than  the  current 
year,  which  in  the  hurry  of  writing  is  substituted  unconsciously  for  the 
date  of  the  original.  1  did  not  then  perceive  that  the  word  copy  had 
been  written  close  at  the  side  of  the  word  duplicate,  and  scraped  out.  The 
erasure  had  been  made  with  a  cautious  and  deiicaie  hand;  its^ttenuation 
of  the  texture  of  the  paper,  was  not  perceptible  to  an  unsuspecting  eye; 
:ind  in  the  freshness  of  the  ink  when  performed,  must  have  appeared  to 
be  complete.  In  the  progress  of  blackening,  incidental  to  ink  after  it 
has  been  some  days  written  upon  paper,  the  traces  of  the  word  .soon  be- 
came perceptible,  and  are  now  apparent  upon  its  face.  Both  the  words, 
the  date,  and  the  whole  letter,  are  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr    Piussell. 

On  reading  the  letter  through,  1  found  it  had  been  composed  '.vith  a 
view  to  be  received  and  understood  as  if  all  written  at  Paris,  in  Februa- 
ry, 1815.  Yet  1  was  confident  it  had  not  all  been  so  written.  1  was 
particularlj'  struck  with  the  following  passages.  "I  will  frankly  avow, 
*' honever,  that  my  impressions  were,  and  sri7Z  arc,  that  Great  Britain^ 
"  calculating  on  the  success  of  the  powerful  expedition  which  she  has 
"  SENT  against  New-Oi  'cans,  contidenliy  exj)ecled  that  she  would  have 
"become  the  mistress  of  Louisiana,  and  all  its  waters;  and  that  she  did 
"'  not,  in  this  event,  intend  to  abandon  her  conquest  under  the  terms  of 
."the  treaty  of  Ghent." 

"  If  she  be  disapj)ointed  in  her  views  on  Louisiana,  and  I  trust  in  God 
"  and  the  valour  of  the  West  that  she  7i)ill  be,  f  shall  not  be  surprised,  if, 
"  hereafter,  she  grants  us  the  fishing  privilege,  which  costs  her  absolatcly 
'•nothing^  witho^jt  any  extravagant  equivalent  whatever."' 
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?•  At  any  fate,  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  negotiate  for  that  privil«g^e,  anS 
«'^  to  offerfor  it  an  equivalent,  fair  in  its  comparative  value,  and  just  in 
^f  its  relative  effects." 

«'f  trust  in  God  she  will  be" — in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  llth  February^ 
1822 — signed  Jonathan  Russell — addressed  to  the  Hon.  James  Monroe, 
Secretary  of  State — and  delivered  by  Mr.  I'ussell  (o  be  communicated 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  answer  to  a  call  .suggested  by  him- 
self for  a  letter  written  by  him  in  1815!  And  Mr.  Kussell  charges  me 
with  disingenuovsness.  for  communicating  this  paper  to  the  House!  And 
Mr.  Ru.ssell  talks  of  respect  for  the  Representatives  of  the  people  of  the  Uni" 
ted  States!  1  am  in  the  judgment  of  my  countrv,  upon  this  state  of  facts. 
But  as  for  Mr.  Russell,     •  hen  he  wrote  that — ^^1  trust    in  God,  she  will 

^e" and  came  to  the  name  ofGon — did  not  the  pen  drop  from  his  hand? 

I  took  the  letter  to  the  President,  and  expressing  to  him  my  suspicion, 
that  the  above  passage  particularly  had  never  been  written  at  Paris,  re- 
quested him  to  cause  search  to  be  made  among  his  private  papers  for  the 
original  leiter,  if  there  ever  had    been  one.      The  search  was  according-^ 
ly  made,  and  the  letter  was  found.     On  comparing  them  together,  I  im- 
mediately perceived  that  the  original  was  marked  private:  which  the  diT- 
plicate  was   not.     I  turned  immediately  to   the  prophesies  of  the  dupli- 
cate: in  the  origmal  they  were  not.      1  looked  to   the  passage  in  the  du- 
plicate, which  represents  the  fishing  privilege,  not  only  as  utterly  insig- 
nificant, and  trilling  in  value,  but  as  having  been  proved  to  be  so  by  the 
best  information  ''ire  (the  Plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent)  could  obtain  on  the 
subject."     There    was   a   whole   system    of  misrepresentation  in  these 
words  tee  could  obtain;  for  they  represented  the  incorrect  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  fishing  privilege  which  they  introduced,  as  the  result  of  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  whole  mission  at  Ghent,  as  having  been  therfr 
discussed,  and  as  aggravating  the  wrong  of  the  majority,  in  offering  so 
extravagant  an  equivalent,  for  what  they  knew,  upon  their  own  mquiries, 
to  be  of  so  little  value.      Knowing,  as  1  did,  that  the  information  was  all 
misinformation;  that  no  information  concerning  the  value  of  the  privilege 
had  been,  or  could  have  been,  obtained  by  the  joint  mission;  and  that,  ex- 
(>epting  ^ome  doubts  as  to  its  value,  expressed,  not  by  Mr.  Russell,  it  had 
never  been  even  a  subject  of  conversation  in  the  mission— I  turned  to  the 
real  letter  from  Paris,  to  see  how  the  writer  had  exj)ressed  himself  there, 
and  found  he  had  written,  ^'according   to  the   best  information  that  lean. 
obtain  on  the  subject"     1  saw   immediately  that  all  that   tale  about  the 
obscurity  and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  in  the  high  northern  latitudes 
to  degrade  the  value  of  the   Labrador  fishery,  was  not   in  the   original 
even  pretended  to  have  been  inf)rmation  sought  or  obtained  by  the  joint 
mission;  that  the  discovery  which  it  discloses  was  not  pretended  to   have 
been  ever  made  known  to  the  mission;  that  the  fogs,  so  pernicious  to  the 
curing  of  the  fish,  were  in  the  original  letter,   if  not  merely  the   vapours 
of  Mr   Russeirs  imagination,  at  least  no  more  (ban  the  result  of  the  best 
information  that  he  could  obtain.      And   I  instantly  saw,  too   the  motives 
for  the  substitution  of  the  words  tee  cou/d  in  the  duplicate,  for  the  words 
Jean,  in  the  original.      As  the  original  had   been  written  the  bill  ol  in- 
dictmenl  which  it  virtually  ccntaiced  against  the  majority  of  the  mission, 
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left  ihem  at  liberty  to  gay,  in  their    iefence,  that  if  they  had  overrated 
the  value  of  the  tithing  libeity,  it  had  been  at  least  an  honest  error       It 
left  them  at  liberty  to  inquire,  why  Mr.  Russell,  in  their  di>us«ions  iik»oa 
the  fishery  question,   had   not  levealed  to  them  this  great   discovery  of 
obscurity  and  humidity  and  incessant   fogs,  nhich    lessened  so  much  the 
value  of  the  tishing  liberty.      The  7ve  could  of  the  <inplicate  took   from 
tjbem  all  such  means  of  defence       It  ref)resented  them  as  having  wilfully 
sinned  against  their  better   knowledge;  as  having  sought  info;  mation  of 
the  value  of  the  fishing  liberty — as  having  obtained  proof  of  its  worth- 
lessness — and  yet  as  having  persisted  in  oflern.g  for  it  an  equivalent  which 
was  to  let  in   British  smugglers.  British  euiissaries.  and  all  the  horrois  of 
Indian  warfare,  upon  the  unofiending  inhabitants  of  the  West       Was  this 
one  of  those  corrections  which  Mr.  Kusseil  believed  himself  permitted  to 
make,  which  appeared  to  him  proper,  to  exhibit  his  cas>e  most  advantage- 
ously before  the  tribunal  of  ihe  public? 

Proceeding  in  the  comparison  between  the  two  papers,  when  I  came, 
to  that  sublime  panegyric  upon  the  fishern  en  to  at<>ne  for  the  absolute 
surrender  and  eagei  sacrifice  of  their  liberties,- to  that  cheeririg  cup  of 
consolation  doled  out  to  them  as  a  lence  otienng  for  the  extingoishment, 
as  far  as  Mr  Hu>eirs  labours  could  avail,  of  their  means  of  hubsi>:(ei)ce, 
*'that  the  essential  security  and  prosperity  of  the  ma«?/,  must  be  preferred 
to  the  convenience  and  minor  inlefests  of  the  few;'*'  to  tbatsweliing  peal 
of  self  applaose.  for  early  prepossessions  silenced,  and  local  predilections 
subdued,  all  substituted  in  the  du[»licate,  for  a  mere  postscripted  trust,  in 
the  original,  that  his  argument  to  demonstrate  the  abrogation  of  the  trea- 
ty of  1783,  by  the  war,  and  the  consequent  discontinuance  of  ihefishing 
privilege^  wo\\\(\  not  be  ascribed  to  any  hostility  to  those  interested  in  it — 
the  mingled  emotions  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul  of  the  writer,  betrayed  by 
these  self-accusing  and  self-extolling  variath  ns  fiom  his  letter  as  it  had 
been  originally  written,  excited  in  my  mind  a  sentiment  too  much  cheer- 
ed with  merriment,  and  too  much  mitigated  by  compassion,  for  anger  to 
have  in  it  any  part.  But  when,  in  place  of  a  paragraph  in  the  original 
letter,  expressly  declaring  that  he  had  believed  with  the  majority  that 
the  propositions  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  the 
fisheries  ''^violated  in  no  ra-ay  our  instructions,''''  I  found  foi«ted  into  the  du- 
plicate a  paragraph,  accusing  the  majoiity  not  only  of  the  violation  of 
their  instructions,  but  of  a  wilful  and  wanton  violation  of  them.,  as  under- 
stood by  themselves;  and  to  support  this  interpolated  charge,  a  cancelled 
paragraph  of  instructions  solenmiy  cited,  of  which  he  had,  within  two 
months,  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the  Department  two  successive 
copies — let  me  candidly  confess  that  the  sentiment  uppermost  in  my 
mind  was  indignation.  Mr.  liussell  comments  upon  the  intirmities  of  my 
temper,  and  says,  that  when  afterwards  I  pointed  out  to  him.  face  to  face, 
the.-^e  palterings  of  his  own  hand  writing,  and  gave  him  proof  from  'hd 
records  of  the  Department,  that  the  instructions  cited  b\  him  in  support 
of  his  charge  against  his  colleagues,  had  been  cancelled  at  the  time  to 
which  the  chaige  applied,  I  was  not  in  a  bumoui  to  listen  to  hime\en 
with  civility.  This  I  deny  I  ct id  listen  to  him  «  ith  civility.  The  rea- 
son that  he  assigned  to  me  for  the  variance  between  his  original  and  h'> 
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•luplicafe  was,  that  (he  whole  of  the  original  draft,  for  which  he  ha^ 
sent  to  Mendon.  had  not  heen  found,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  up  the  two  last  leaves  from  memor}'.  He  said,  too,  that  theie  was 
no  material  variation  of  facts,  as  represented  m  the  two  paper?.  H© 
said  as  he  ?ays  in  the  Boston  Sta'esman,  that  he  had  felt  himself  at  liber- 
ty to  alter  the  paper  to  make  his  case  better  for  the  public  eye  H© 
said  he  had  never  written  against  me  anonymousl}'  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  intimated  that,  in  the  year  1816,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  there 
had  apj. eared  in  the  Boston  Centinel  a  paragiaph,  charging  bim  with 
having  beeo  willing,  at  Ghent,  to  give  up  the  fisheries — a  thmgofuhicli 
I  had  never  befoie  heard.  He  assured  me  that,  iu  bringing  his  letter 
before  the  public,  his  motive  had  not  been  to  combine  with  my  enemies 
to  ruin  my  reputation.  To  all  this  I  did  listen  with  perfect  civility  and 
composure;  and  the  last  words  with  which  J  parted  from  him,  however 
painful  to  him  and  myself,  were  not  wanting  in  civility.  They  are  clear- 
ly impressed  upon  my  memory,  and  I  trust  they  are  upon  his.  He  is  at 
liberty  to  publish  them  if  he  thinks  tit,  as  they  were  spoken.  I  should 
not  have  alluded  to  them  here  but  for  his  charge  of  incivility,  which  is 
as  groundless  as  ail  the  other  charges  of  which  he  has  been  the  willing 
hearer  against  me. 

But  Mr.  Russell  did  not  say,  that  he  had   understood  the  application 
from  Mr.  Brent  to  him,  to  know  whether  he  could  furnish  the  duplicate 
of  the  letter  called  for  by  the  House,  had  been  made  with   my  privit.v, 
or  by  my  authority.     He'didnot  say  that  it  had  not  been  his   intention 
to  deliver  it  as  a  duplicate.     He  did  not  say  that  he  had  purposely  dated 
it  "Paris,  11th  Februarv,  1822,"  to  give  notice  that  it  was  not  the  leiter 
written  by  him  in  1815,  called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House.      He 
rlid  not  say  that  it  was  at  my    option  whether  to  communicate  it  to  the 
House  or  not,  nor  did  he  insinuate  that  the  alteration  at  the  Department 
of  the  date  from  1822,  tirst  to  1816,  and  then  to    1815.  had  been  made 
without  hi«  approbation  or  consent.     To  all  this  he  knew  the  refutatioa 
was  too  near  at  hand  to  admit  of  its  being  said  at  that  time   and  place 
As  to  his  giving  explanations  to   me.  what  explanation  could  he  give? 
What  explanation  has  he  given  to  the  pubUc?     The  call  of  the   House 
was  for  a  specifical  paper  written  by  him— he  had  furnished  a  paper  as  a 
duplicate  of  it,  in  his  own  hand  writing.      It  had  been  detected  as  a  pa- 
per, so  much  the  same,  and  vet  so  different,  that  it  was  susceptible  of  n^ 
explanation  consistent  with  fair  dealing:    and   the   expedients   to  which 
Mr.  Pviissell  is  reduced,  in  attempting  to  account  for  it  now,  afford  the  most 
unanswerable  proof,   that   he  has  for  it   no  honest  explanation   to  give. 
He  desperately  seeks  an  apoloorv  for  it,  by   imputing  to  me  a  design  to 
entrap  him,  by  the  alteration    f  the  date  of  his  duplicate,  from  1822  to 
1816,  and  then  to  1815,  made  at   the  Department.     These  ^Iterations 
were  made  like  the  application  of  Mr.  Brent  to  Mr.  Russell,  for  the  du- 
plicate rj;zViow<  mw  A:nom'/erf^e,  and  happened  thus:  ,....*• 

After  comparing  the  two  papers  together,  I  gave  the  duplicate  to  Mr 
Bailey,  for  a  copy  of  it  to  be  made,  to  be  reported  to  the  P'^sid^"*,  for 
communication  to  the  House.     Mr.  Bailey  gave  it  to  Jie  copied  to  Mr, 
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'^I'homas  Thruston,  a  Clerk  in  the  Department,  a  young  man  of  a  fair  ant! 
honourable  mmd.  Perceiving  the  date  of  the  letter  to  be'Taris,  11th 
February,  1  822,"  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Russell  had  been  through  the 
whole  of  that  month  attending  Congress  in  this  City;  not  suspecting  for 
a  moment  that  this  date  had  been  designedly  assumed  by  Mr.  Russell,  he 
consulted  Mr.  Brent,  who,  concluding  with  him  that  the  date  o(  the  year 
was  an  inadvertency,  authorized  him  to  rectify  it  in  the  copy.  Mr. 
Thruston  thought  that  he  might  extend  that  kindness  to  Mr.  Russell 
further,  by  making  the  same  change  in  the  paper  itself  He  passed  his 
pen  therefore,  through  the  tigures  1822,  and  wrote  over  them  1816, 
thinking  that  was  the  year  in  which  the  letter  was  written.  This  change 
was  not  only  made  without  my  knowledge;  but  when  njade  known  to  me 
was  disapproved  by  me.  Mr.  Brent  supposed  that  all  would  be  set 
right  by  making  known  the  alteration  to  Mr.  Russell  himself,  and  ob- 
taining his  consent  to  the  rectification  of  the  date  of  the  year.  He  did 
so;  and  Mr.  Russell  not  only  approved  of  the  change,  but  brought  his 
original  draft  to  the  Department,  and  showed  the  date  of  it  to  Mr.  Brent, 
to  confirm  the  second  correction.  I  only  ask,  how  intense  must  be  the 
pressure  of  that  consciousness,  which  attempts  to  paliate  the  variations 
in  Mr.  RusselPs  two  papers,  by  representing  incidents  like  these,  as  craf- 
ty wiles  of  mine  to  ensnare  his  innocence? 

Mr  Rus^^ell  complains  that,  after  the  original  of  his  letJer  had  been 
found,  the  duplicate  should  have  been  communicated  to  the  House  at  all. 
He  complains  that  J  should  have  presurned  to  make  remarks  upon  both 
of  them.  He  complains  that  J  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives  oa 
the  ^th  of  May,  and  there  in  person  sought  for  a  member  who  would  con- 
sent to  make  the  call  which  was  necessary  for  the  ojfficiil  publication  of 
my  personal  remarks.  As  usual,  part  of  these  statements  is  true,  an3 
part  is  not — my  call  at  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  61h  of  May 
was  accidental;  being  on  mv  return  from  witnessing  the  experiment  of 
Commodore  Rodgers's  noble  invention  at  the  Navy-Yard,  I  did  not 
there  seek  for  a  member  H-ho  would  consent  to  make  the  call.  I  never 
asked  atiy  member  to  make  the  call;  though  I  told  several  members  who 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  there,  and  elsewhere,  that  it  was  my  wish  the 
documents  should  be  communicated  to  the  House.  The  President's 
message  to  the  House  of  the  4th  of  May.  which  Mr.  Russell  had  seen  be- 
fore he  left  the  city,  had  informed  the  House  of  my  desire  that  the  lettet 
should  be  communicated,  together  with  a  communication  from  me  res- 
pecting it. 

The  truth  is,  that  my  desire  for  the  communication  of  Mr.  Russell's 
letter  to  (he  House  had  commenced  on  the  saniie  day  that  his  own  had 
ceased.  51r.  Russell,  from  the  26th  of  January  to  the  22d  of  April,  had 
heen  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  bring  this  letter  before  Congress 
and  the  public.  He  had  procured  the  original  draught  of  it  from  Men- 
don;  he  had  procured  the  call  for  \t  from  the  House;  he  had  endured 
the  toil  of  re-writing,  with  his  own  hand,  at  least  once,  a  letter  of  seven 
folio  sheets  of  paper,  he  had  brought,  and  delivered  it  with  his  own  hand, 
at  the  Department  At  the  moment  of  fruition  his  appetite  fails  him^ 
Doubts  of  consequences  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  others,  seem  to  flasK 
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across  his  tpind.  He  leaves  the  paper — For  what?  For  commiinica'? 
tion  to  the  House,  in  answer  to  their  call?  No!  'To  put  it  in  the  power 
of  the.  person  zvko  mi^ht  consider  himself  the  most  liable  to  be  affected  by  its 
public.ation'''*-^iQT  the  '^previous  examination  and  con>*ent  of  ihe  adverse 
FARTY  "  He  *eems  to  invite  objection  to  its  being  communicated  He 
is  quite  ludjtfeient  whether  it  be  communicated  or  not,  and,  if  not  com? 
manicated,  he  desires  that  it  may  be  returned  to  him.  But  to  make  its 
terrors  n  resistible,  he  has  double  and  treble  charged  it  with  crinii«»atioii 
of  violated  instructions;  and  to  vouch  his  charges,  has  twice  armed  him- 
self  wii-ti  ollicial  copies  from  the  Department,  of  the  cancelled  part  of 
the  instructions  of  15th  April,  1513. 

I  had  never  wished  for  the  communication  to  the  House  or  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  letter,  until  I  had  seen  it.  The  etfect  of  its  perusal  upon  my 
mind  was  certainly  different  from  what  Mr  Russell  appears  to  have  an- 
ticipated. I  saw  at  once  what  it  was  and  what  it  meant.  I  also  saw 
in  a  great  measure,  what  its  writer  was,  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  original  letter,  two  days  after,  disclosed  him  to 
me  in  all  his  glory.  In  the  private  relations  between  us,  1  remembered 
what  he  had  been  to  me,  and  what  I  had  been  to  him,  for  more  than 
twelve  years  before,  until,  and  including  that  very  morning.  I  saw  that 
be  was  now  to  be,  in  substance  and  in  intent,  my  accuser,  and  that  of  the 
colleagues  with  whom  1  had  acted,  before  the  House,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  before  the  nation.  In  the  original  he  had  been  a  secret  ac- 
cuser, under  the  mask  of  self-vindication.  In  the  duplicate  he  had  laid 
aside  the  mask,  though  not  the  professions  of  unfeigned  respect;  and  to 
all  the  .secret  discolourings  of  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 
had  added  the  new  and  direct  charge  of  a  wanton  and  wilful  violation  of 
their  instructions*,  as  vnderstood  by  themselves.  To  have  shrunk  from 
these  charges  would,  in  my  estimation,  have  been  equivalent  to  an  ad- 
mission of  their  truth.  To  have  suppressed  them,  after  the  prying  cu- 
riosity, which  had  long  been  stimulated,  to  see  this  mysterious  and  fear- 
ful letter,  would  have  been  impossible.  No  honourable  course  was  left 
me  but  that  of  meeting  the  adverse  party  on  the  scene  which  he  himself 
had  selected  for  his  operations;  and  I  knew  that  little  more  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  my  own  vindication,  and  that  of  my  colleagues,  in  the  minds 
of  all  impartial  men,  than  from  the  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Russell 
himself,  to  expose  to  the  House  at  once  the  character  of  the  accusation 
and  of  the  accuser.  I  did,  therefore,  desire  that  both  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Bussell,  and  my  remarks  upon  them,  should  be  communicated  to  the 
House;  but  even  then,  if  Mr.  Russell,  instead  of  affecting  indifference,  bad 
fairly  acknowledged  his  error,  and  requested  that  the  papers  might  not 
becommunicated,!  would  have  joined  him  in  that  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Both  the  letters  were  communicated  to  the  House;  both  were  strictly 
within  the  call  of  their  resolution,  which  was  for  "an^  letter  which  may 
have  been  received  from  Jonathan  Russell,  in  conformity  with  the  indica- 
tions contained  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  December,  1814  "  I  remarked 
upon  both  J  and  if  that  has  proved  a  mortification  to  Mr.  Russell,  he  shoul* 
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recollect  that  he  brought  it  upon  himself.  It  was  his  fault  there  wa|- 
any  difference  between  them  to  remark  upon.  He  should  also  remeanbet' 
that  if  (he  orignal  alone  had  been  communicated,  he  would  have  been  de- 
prived ol' the  benefit  of  -'■those  corrections  of  the  copy  iupos.stssi'n^  vohl^k 
appeared  to  him  proper  to  exhibit  his  case  most  advantageously  before  the 
tribunal,  ofthepublicy 

Mr.  Kussell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  attach  any  importance  to 
his  protest,  as  adding  authentication  to  his  professions,  or  proving  his 
sincerity.  What  difference  can  there  be  between  the  word  of  a  man 
with  or  without  protest,  who,  after  writing  the  word  duplicate  upon  a 
letter  written  and  signed  by  himself  to  be  Communicated  as  a  public 
document  to  a  legislative  body,  tells  the  public  that  he  gave  no  further 
intimation,  much  less  an  assurance,  that  it  was  so  and  avows  that  it  was 
not  sol  If  the  name  of  God,  under  Mr.  KusselPs  pen,  could  not  deter 
him  from  converting  the  past  into  the  future,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
honours  of  prophecy,  and  couple  with  his  trust  in  the  Deity,  his  coafi- 
dence  in  the  valour  of  the  VVes^t,  vvhat  excu.«e  could  \  have  for  consider- 
ing (he  declaration  of  Mr.  Russell  as  either  more  or  less  sincere  for  be- 
ing backed  by  his  prote>t? 

"  To  add  a  perfume  to  the  violet 
"  Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

But  if  Mr  Russell,  after  delivering  on  the  22d  of  April  his  duplicate 
at  the  Department  of  State,  and  especially  after  he  knew  that  the  ori- 
ginal had  been  found,  whs  no  longer  solicitous  that  either  of  them  should 
be  commonicated  to  the  House,  he  had  neither  given  up  the  inclination, 
nor  ttie  intention  of  appearing  before  the  public,  as  the  accuser  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  majority  at  Ghent. 

He  left  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  5th  of  May,  the  day  aller  the 
House  of  Representative?*  had  received  the  President's  answer  to  the  call 
of  the  19th  of  April — with  that  answer  the  President  communicated  to 
the  House  my  report  to  him,  which  had  been  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  duplicate  left  by  Mr.  Russell  at  the  Department  tor  communication. 
But  the  President  did  not  communicate  the  copy  of  the  duplicate  itself. 
He  informed  the  House  that  the  original  had  also  been  found — that  it  had 
been  marked  as  a  pm-a^e  letter,  by  the  writer  himself — that  it  disclosed 
differences  of  opinion  which  would  naturally  call  for  ansvTers  from  those 
implicated  by  it;  and  that  I,  as  one  of  them,  had  already  requested  that 
it  m'ght  be  communicaied,  together  with  my  remarks  upon  it.  Under 
those  -circumstances  the  President  declined  communicating  the  letter 
called  for,  unless  the  House,  upon  the  knowledge  of  them,  should  drsire 
it — in  which  case  he  informed  them  that  it  would  be  communicated,  to- 
gether with  my  report  upon  it. 

All  thi?  was  known  to  Mr.  Russell  when  he  left  the  city;  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  he  also  knew  that  the  call  for  the  letter  would  not  be  renew- 
ed by  the  mover  of  the  resolution  of  the  19th  of  April;  yet  Mr.  Russell 
went  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  caused  to  be  printed  in  the  National 
Gazette  of  the  lOlh  of  May,  another  variety  of  his  letter  of  llth  Februa- 
ry, 1815,  from  Paris,  to  Mr.  Monroe — still  differing  from  the  original — 
differing  also  from  the  duplicate,  which  he  had  delivered  at  the  Departs 
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ment.  but  satisfactorily  proving  with  what  ingerMtty  he  liad  (old  me  that? 
the  tno  la?t  lejives  of  his  original  draft  had  not  been  found  at  Mendon, 
and  that  he  had  been  nbligt^d  to  suf)})ly  their  contents  in  the  duplicate 
from  rr.emorv — \he  triplicate  of  the  National  Gazette  was  accompanied 
by  an  editorial  article,  vouching  for  its  authenticit}  as  a  copy — vouch- 
ing  from  qood  avtkority  that  Mr.  Russell  had  had  no  share  in  the  call  (of 
the  House  of  the  I9lh  of  April)  for  the  private  letter — and  conamenting- 
in  a -tyle.  the  af-vdngetical  character  of  which  indicates  its  origin,  upon 
the  [wivacy.  which  it  urged  was  not  secrecy,  of  the  letter,  upon  the  pro- 
fessions of  Mr.  HusselPs  resfiect  for  his  colleagues  in  the  letter,  and  upon 
the  frequency  of  *uch  personal  and  separate  explanations  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy — all  this,  upon  the  face  of  it,  camedirectiv  or  indirectly  frona 
Mr.  Russell  himself  'I'he  letter,  as  published  in  the  National  Gazette, 
was  not  marked  private,  as  the  original  had  been,  which  wasnow  known 
from  the  Pre-ident's  message.  It  had  discarded  the  panegyric  upon 
the  disfranchised  fi-hetmen — the  self eulogium  for  enlarged  patriotism 
and  subflued  predilections  and  prepossessions — the  prophetic  inspira- 
tions, and  the  trust  in  God  and  in  the  valour  of  the  West,  which  were  in 
the  duplicate  and  not  in  the  original.  It  had  stripped  off  all  the  cumu- 
lative epithets  added  in  the  duplicate  to  the  charge  of  a  wilful  violation 
of  instructions — it  had  even  dismissed  the  charge  of  having  violated  their 
instructions  relating  to  the  Mississippi,  as  construed  by  themselves,  and  .he 
emphatic  citation  of  the  explicit  and  implicit  cancelled  instructions  of 
15th  April,  1813.  But  it  had  retained  the  interpolation  of  "'we  directlt/ 
violated  our  instructions,'^'^  iir\d  the  substitution  of -we  could''  for*-!  can," 
in  that  luminous  exposition  of  atmospheric  humidities  and  incessant  fogs 
which  had  been  discovered  to  have  so  nearly  annulled  the  value  of  the 
Labrador  tishery  ;  and  although  the  cancelled  instructions  were  no  longer 
cited  in  the  text  of  the  lettei,  yet  to  support  the  remnant  of  interpolated 
charge,  that  they  had  been  violated,  they  were  expressly  subjoined  as  an 
appendage  to  the  publication,  with  an  abundance  of  italicised  words  to 
point  out  the  heinousness  of  its  violation;  and  this  was  o/fer  the* interview 
in  which  1  had  shown  to  Mr.  Russell  at  the  Department,  the  record,  not 
only  of  the  letter  of  4th  October,  1814,  to  the  Commissioners,  which  had 
not,  but  that  of  the  letter  ofthe  I9th  October,  1814,  which  had  been  re- 
ceived before  the  proposal,  upon  which  the  charge  of  violation  rested, 
had  been  made  to  the  British  plenipjtentiaries.  The  triplicate  ofthe 
National  Gazette  had  restored  the  postcript  ofthe  original,  which  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  (duplicate,  containing  the  three  hopeful  other 
Tvays  of  proceeding  devised  by  Mr.  RusselTs  resources  of  negotiation,  two 
months  after  the  negotiation  was  over,  instead  of  the  course  which  we  did 
pursue,  the  word  other  only  being  omitted.  The  triplicate  ofthe  Na- 
tional Gazette,  in  short,  proved  that  the  original  draft  from  Mendon  had 
been  complete;  and  that  all  its  own  interpolations,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
duplicate,  and  its  omissions,  had  been  owing,  not  to  deticiencies  of  memo- 
ry, but  to  superfluities  ofinvention. 

Such  is  the  true  history  ofthe  tactics  ofMr.  Russell,  in  bringing  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  nation,  his  impeachment  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  majority  ofthe  Ghent  mission— that  it  was  such  of  me,  is  ful- 
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iy  admitted  by  himself  in  the  Boston  Statesman,  by  styling  me  the  ad- 
'9erse party,  ^nd  in  that  publication  he  sutficienll}'  indicates  his  dispositioQ 
in  the  progiesspf  his  operations  to  concentrate  his  charges  against  me 
alone.  Be  it  so.  In  my  remarks  upon  the  original  and  duplicate  of  his 
accusatory  letter,  1  styled  it  a  laborious  tisme  of  misrepresentaiions.  He 
complains  of  this  as  ofvirulen.  e  and  acrimony,  which  he  boasts  of  not  hav- 
ing returned  if  virulence  and  acrimony  had  no  oihei  vehicle  than  harsli 
language,  if  they  could  be  disguised  under  professions  of  unfeigaed  res- 
pect, however  cautiously  Mr.  Russell  had  abstained  from  them  in  his 
original  letter  from  Paris,  he  had  been  much  less  observant  of  that  deco- 
rum in  the  duplicate,  prepared  with  new  relishes  of  crimination  to  suit 
the  appetite  of  political  hatred;  and  the  publication  in  the  BostonStates- 
man  is  by  no  mjeans  sp^friqg  either  of  virulence  or  acrimony  against  me. 
The  whole  tenour  of  his  argument  in  the  original  letter,  against  his  col- 
leagues, was  sneering  and  sarcastic.  In  the  Boston  Statesman,  besides 
direct  charges  against  me,  of  disingenuous ness,  of  having  made  an  un- 
principled  and  unprovoked  niidck  upon  him,  of  disrespect  to  the  Hou*e  of 
liepresentatives,  of  iniirmities  of  temper  and  taste,  and  of  being  a  dream- 
ing visionary,  he  tries  even  the  temper  of  his  vvit  to  assail  me,  and  b^  a 
heavy  joke  upon  an  expression  used  in  my  remarjis,  indulges  his  own  in- 
stinct of  misquoting  my  words  to  make  them  appear  ridiculous.  If  this 
be  Mr.  Russell's  mildness  and  moderation,  it  looks  very  much  like  the  vir- 
ulence  and  acrimony  of  others.  In  the  transactions  of  human  society, 
there  are  deeds  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  in  the  terms 
of  courtesy  and  urbanity;  yet  1  admit  the  obligation  of  a  public  man  to 
meet  with  coolness  and  self-command  the  vilest  artifices,  even  of  fraud 
and  malignity,  to  rob  him  of  the  most  precious  of  human  (»ossessions,  his 
good  name — ''thrice  happy  they  who  master  so  their  blood."  If  in  my 
former  remarks  upon  Mr.  Russell's  Janus-faced  letter,  or  in  this  refuta- 
tion ot  his  new  and  direct  personal  attack  upon  my  reputation,  J  have, 
even  in  word,  transgressed  the  rule  of  decency,  which,  under  every  provr 
ocation,  it  is  still  the  duly  of  my  station  and  of  my  character  to  obsprve, 
though,  unconscious,  myselt,  of  the  offence,  1  submit  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  others,  and  throw  myself  upon  the  candour  of  my  country 
for  its  forgiveness.  This  paper  has  been  confined  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  frailty  or  the  pliability  of  Mr.  Russell's  memory,  in  relation  to  facts 
altogether  recept.  As,  upon  an  issue  of  facts,  1  do  not  even  now  ask 
that  my  word  alone  should  pass  for  conclusive,  statements  of  Mr.  Brent 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  relative  to  the  production  of  Mr.  Russell's  letter  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  incidents  from  which  Mr.  Rus- 
sell has  attempted  to  ex:tort  a  charge  of  disingenuousness  against  me, 
are  subjoined  My  only  wish  is,  that  they  should  be  attentively  compa- 
red with  Mr.  Russell's  narrative. 

In  another  paper  i  shall  prove  that  Mr.  Russell's  reminiscences  of  the 
proceedings  at  Ghent,  bear  the  same  character  of  ma^inaiion  substituted 
for  memory;  and  that  what  he  calls  "the  real  history  of  the  transaction," 
[the  fishery  and  Mississippi  navigation  proposal,]  contradictory  to  the 
statement  which  I  had  made  iamy  remarks,  is  utterly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation. iTQiix^  (^UlNCy  ADAM&, 
WashiDgtoD,  13th  July,  192^. 
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Mr.  Brcnt''s  Statement. 

On  the  2Gth  of  April  of  the  present  year,  I  caled  upon  Mr.  RusBell  at  bis  \o6atim  in 
ihiscit^,  withfiut  the  knowleuge  or  direction  ulaoy  other  person  whatever,  to  i.,quire  of 
him,  as  1  did,  whether  he  could  and  would  furnish  the  D  partment  of  Stale  wi\aa  copv 
of  his  letter  fruir  Pans  to  the  Secretarj  of  Mate,  which  was  referred  to  in  a  resolution 
that  (  supposed  to  be  then  on  its  passag:e  (but  which  had  aciuall>  passed  the  da>  belore  > 
through  the  Housv"  of  Reprts.  litatives.  upon  the  motion  of  Doctor  Floyd,  in  casethesaid 
rssolution  should  be  adopted  h^  the  House,  and  a  regular  app.ication  were  made  to  hitn 
for  It ;  observii  g  to  hira  .iistmcily  and  particularly,  however,  that  1  had  no  autLority  to 
make  such  an  appiication  myself  and  that  my  entire  object  was  to  ascertain  the  facts  just 
stated.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Russell  informed  me  that  his  daughter  had  recently 
transmitted  to  hira  the  draft  of  the  letter  in  question;  that  he  had  it  thereby  in  bis  power 
to  give  a  transcript  of  it,  and  would  set  about  maUing  one  immediately,  which  when  lio- 
ished.  he  would  ueliver  to  the  President  Upon  whit  h  I  remarked,  that  this  seemed  to  be 
the  pr  iper  course,  the  original  having  been  addressed  to  him,  the  President,  when  -Secre- 
tary of  btate.  1  then  observed  to  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  had  better  deliver  it  as  a  duplicate 
than  as  a  copy;  that  he  knew  the  original  was  not  to  be  found  upon  the  fil.  s  of  the  D-part- 
ment  ot  State,  and  that  this  was  the  cornmom  form  with  regard  to  all  suih  communica- 
tions. He  s'-emed  pleased  with  the  suggestion,  and  said  that  he  would  conform  to  it,  with- 
out givir.g  me  the  siiglittst  i-timation  that  he  would  prefer  giving  a  copv,  as  such,  or  that 
he  would  furnish  a-.y  other  than  a  duplicate  of  the  identical  letter  spoken  of  and  referred 
to,  which  had  been  transmitted  b>  hira  from  Paris  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  I  was 
prompted  by  a  double  motive  to  this  inquiry— first,  by  an  habitual  wish  (hat  the  Depart- 
ment to  which  I  belonged  should  always  be  prepared  to  furnish  what  might  be  required  of 
Stby  the  House  of  Reprfsentatives;  an(<  secondly,  by  an  apprehension  that,  if  it  were  not 
so  prepared  in  this  particular  case,  unjust  imputations  might  be  made  against  the  Head  of 
that  Department,  which  I  was  desirous  of  obvi-^ting.  In  this  interview,  Mr.  Russell  told 
me  that  it  was  at  his  instance  Doctor  Floyd  had  submitted  his  hst  resolution  to  the  Houses 
of  Representatives,  that  he  was  influenced,  himself,  by  the  wish  that  his  letter  should  be 
communicated  to  Congress,  for  his  justification  as  to  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  with  regard  to  (he  fisheries;  but  that  the  same  gentleman's  first 
motion  up-ii  the  same  subject,  was  made  without  his  knowledge  or  advice.  On  the  22d 
of  the  same  month,  Mr  Russell  handed  to  me,  in  my  room  at  the  Department  of  State, 
in  the  absence  of  the  -Secretary,  with  a  request  that  I  would  deliver  it  over  to  him,  an  opeh 
letter,  marked  'Duplicate,"  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated  by  the  President  to  the 
HoHse  of  Representatives,  on  the  7th  of  May  last;  observing,  when  he  did  so,  that  be  felt 
no  particular  solicitude  about  it  and  requesting  that  it  might  be  returned  to  him,  if  not 
used  by  the  Department.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  this  paper  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr  Thomas  Thruston,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  office,  to  be  copied.  Perceiving  that  it 
bore  date  at  Paris  on  the  llth  of  February,  1822,  wheu  Mr  Russell  was  known  to  be  at- 
tending the  session  of  Congress  in  this  city,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
this  young  gentleman  asked  my  advice  whether  he  should  insert  that  date  in  the  copy  or 
not ;  and  I  told  him,  without  hesitation,  to  insert  1816  instead  of  1822,  as  Mr.  Russell  had 
evidently,  from  inadvertence,  made  a  mistake  in  the  date  Mr.  Thruston  gave  it  that  date 
accordingly  and  made  a  correspondent  alteration  in  the  paper  itself,  which  he  was  tran- 
scribing, under  the  impression  that  he  was  likewise  authorized  to  do  so,  and  that  it  would 
never  produce  criticism  of  any  sort  When  Mr.  Adams  came  to  be  apprized  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  of  the  alteration  in  the  date  of  the  "duplicate"  p^per,  he  mani- 
fested and  expressed  much  surprise  and  displeasure  upon  the  occasion  But  Mr.  Russell, 
whom  1  saw  immediately  after  they  happened,  and  to  whom  I  communicated  uh  ^t  had  been 
done,  expressed  hisfuii  and  entire  approbation  of  it;  and  the  next  day  he  brought  to  the 
office  the  "Iraught  from  which  he  stated  the  ''duplicate"  was  prepared  by  him,  bearing 
date  Paris,  llth  February,  1815,  v/hich  he  partif  ularly  showed  to  me,  as  a  corroborative 
justification  to  the  D(  partment  of  State  for  (he  alteration  that  had  been  made  in  the  date 
of  his  paper  It  was  then,  I  think,  that  I  informed  him  of  the  substitution  which  bad  been 
made  in  the  office  copy  of  the  year  1815  for  that  of  1816,  to  correct  our  own  mistake;  and 
he  authorized  and  requested  me  to  have  a  like  alteration  made  in  bis  "  duplicate,"  which 
was  accordingly  done.  Mr  Russell,  upon  this  occasion,  again  expressed  his  indifference 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  Executive  with  regard  to  this  "  duplicate,"  and  repeated 
his  request  that  it  should  be  returned  to  him  if  not  used. 

In  one  of  our  conversations  I  asked  him  why  he  had  delivered  that  paper  to  me,  and  not 
to  the  President,  to  whom  he  had  said  he  would  deliver  it.?  His  reply  was,  that  he  had  done 
so  because  he-deemed  that  course  most  respectful  to  the  Department  of  State,  being  under, 
the  impression,  notwithstanding  my  declaration  to  the  contrary,  that  I  had  sounded  hita 
upon  the  subject  of  the  paper  in  question  by  authority,  (meaning,  I  presumed,  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Stats,)  and  that  it  was  actually  required  at  the  Department  of  State. 

In  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Russell  and  myself,  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  Mr.  Bailey't 
room,  at  the  Department  of  State,  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  that  gentleman,  he  fully 
and  expressly  admi:ted  and  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the  statemeut  given  in  this  paper 
of  the  conversation  between  us  of  the  2Clh  of  April,  at  his  lodgings,  with  regard  to  the 
facts  that  the  call  of  Doctor  Floyd  for  his  letter  bad  been  made  at  his  suggestion,  and  that 
I  mentioned  to  him  I  had  no  authority  to  make  an  application  to  him  for  a  copy  of  that  letter, 
4od  that  I  made  none 

Washington,  IQtk  July,  IS32.  DANIEL  BRENT* 
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Mr.  Bailey''s  Siaiement. 

Several  days  after  the  passage  of  (he  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represf  ntatives  of  tlie 
"United  States,  of  17th  January,  1822,  moveo  by  Mr.  Floyd,  and  cailirg  on  the.  Presidentfor 
copies  of  certain  papers  relative  to  the  negotiations  at  Ghet,t.  but  before  the  copits  had 
heen  communicated  to  the  House,  Mr  Kussell,  of  the  House,  called  ct  my  room  in  the 
Department  of  State  and  expressed  a  wisii  to  see  a  letter  addressed  bj  himself,  separate- 
ly, at  Ghent,  to  the  chea  Secretary  of  State  He  stated  that  the  present  Secretaiy  of 
State  had  mentioned  the  letter  to  him,  and  had  dt  sired  to  know  whether  it  was  his  yMr. 
Russell's)  wish  that  this  letter  should  be  tjommuincated  to  the  Mouse  wilh  other  papers 
embraced  by  the  above  cali,  or  not.  This  letter,  (a  short  one,  dated  '•  Gheut,  i'5th  De- 
cember, 1814.")  was  accordingly  shown  to  Mr  Russell  by  me,  in  a  volume  containing,  the 
-original  communications  from  our  Pleiiipotentiaries  at  Ghent,  which  bad  been  bound  and 
lettered  in  the  Department  several  years  before  Mr  Russell,  on  reading  the  letter,  said 
that  be  saw  no  .bjcctidn  to  the  communication  of  it,  and  asked  me  if  I  saw  any  The  re- 
ply was.  that  none  was  seen  He  said  thai  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  it  related  to  his 
return  to  Sweden,  and  not  at  all  to  the  negntiations  at  Ghent,  did  n  t  require  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  House  I  requested  him  to  mark  such  part  as  he  wished  communicated. 
This  he  did;  and,  conformably  to  thjs,  the  copy  was  mao^,  bv  subsequent  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  thus  it  appears  iu  (he  printed  copy,  p  50 

At  the  same  time,  or  verv  soon  alter  (I  do  not  r(  member  which,)  Mr.  Russell  expressed 
a  wish  that  (he  letter  might  be  found  and  communicated,  which,  in  his  letter  o  2.5t:  De- 
cember, 18!4,  he  intimated  his  iiitentiuti  of  wri'itg-  The  »vish  was  repeated  at  subsequent 
times,  both  at  my  rocm  and  elsewhtre;  -iud  ii'uch  desire  was  manifi  sted  by  him  on  'he 
subject  Mr  Riish*  II  and  myseli  togetht  r,  us  well  asmvsdl  separately,  examined  at  dif- 
ferent times  the  bound  v<^!u-ije  above-named,  and  also  other  files,  on  whieh,  if  mislaid,  the 
letter  would  most  pioitabiy  have  been  placed;  but  rio  trace  of  it  was  found.  At  his  sug- 
gestion I  made  inquiry  of  the  secretary  and  of  the  (biff  Clerk;  but  tliey  bad  no  knowhdge 
of  such  letter  The  Secretary  informed  me  that  his  first  knowledge  that  such  a  letter  had 
been  written,  was  from  Jtfr,  Hus  ell's  declaration  to  him  sipce  the  call  of  Hih  January; 
and  tb:it  the  existence  even  of  Mi  Russell's  letter  of  25th  December,  1814,  was  unknown 
to  bim  previous  to  his  examinatioh  oftht  files  in  consequence  of  saia  call 

Mr  Russell,  while  makii.g  the  above  mquines  for  his  letter  of  the  1 1th  February,  1815, 
remarked  to  me,  that  he  had  not  a  cop\  of  it  here,  but  had  at  home,  (in  JV/assachusetts,)  and 
that  he  cm  h!  get  a  copy  b}  writing  to  his  daughter,  there;  but  supposed  that  would  be  too 
late  for  a  con;pliance  with  the  (first)  c»ll  He  asked  me  if  I  supposed  a  copy,  so  made  out 
would  be  received  and  communicated  to  the  House  with  the  other  papers.  I  replie.i  that  I 
did  not  know  sulHcii-ntly  what  was  usual  on  such  occasions  After  he  bad  delivered  the  ''du- 
plicate" at  the  Department,  he  told  me  that  he  bad  tvritten  to  his  daughter  for  the  copy,  and 
that  she  had  sent  it 

V\  bile  Mr  Ru  sell,  at  his  first  visit,  xvas  examining  various  records  of  the  rffire,be  noti- 
ced a  paragraph  in  t'  e  insiructions  (o  the  Commis'sioners  of  peace  of  16th  April  1813.  res- 
pecting Rritish  traders  within  our  limits;  a  parajcraph  which  was  omitted  in  the  cepy  sent  to 
Congress  by  Mr.  Madison  with  his  mfssage  of  13tl)  Octobf  r,  18i4.  isee  V\  ait's  State  Papers, 
vol.  9,  p.  357,)  and  which,  it  is  believed,  was  never  published  till  it  appeared  in  the  National 
Gazette  of  10th  May.  1S22.  Of  this  Mr  Russell  requLSfed  of  me  a  ccpy  On  direction  of 
the  Secretary,  1  made  and  sent  to  him  the  copy:  and,  sever'il  weeks  alter,  (1  think  earb  itt 
♦April,)  on  his  remarking  to  me  that  that  copy  was'  mislaid  or  not  found,  and  asking  another 
copy,  a  second  was  made  and  sent  to  him 

Soon  aft'^rthe  call  of  19th  April,  Mr  Russell  was  at  my  room,  and  said  (wholly  spontane- 
eusly)  (hat  Mr.  Floyd  had  made  his  motion  for  that  call  en<i?e/j/ without  bis  knowle.trge,or 
without  consulting  with  hirn,  or  words  to  that  etlect  He  also  said  he  did  not  know  Mr. 
Floyd's  motive  for  making  bis  first  motion  (for  the  call  of  17th  January.) 

On  receiving  the  duplicate,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  it  to.  me  to  be  copied;  for  which 
purpose  it  was  handed  to  Mr.  Thruston.  The  date  having  been  alt'-red  from  182-?  to  18'6,  as 
stated  bv  Mr.  Brent,  the  .Secretary,  on  seeing  the  alteration,  expressed  distir  ctly  hi*^  dis- 
jdeasure  at  the  circumstance  When  Mr.  Ru*se!l  next  came  to  the  r)e|tartmei!',  Mr  Brent, 
in  my  presence,  meutionod  to  him  the  incident  of  the  alteration  from  1822  to  1816;  and  (such 
is  strongly  my  impression,  scarcely  leaving  a  doubt,  though  Mr  Brent  is  uncertain  whether 
this  intimation  happened  at  this  or  the  next  visit  of  Mr  Kussell  ^  intimated  that  181G  was 
put  by  mistake  for  1815,  aud  that  181.^  would  be  the  reading  of  the  copv  for  the  House,  if  such 
was  Mr.  Russell's  pleasure  Mr  Russell  not  only  assented  to  the  alferation,  (to  1815.)  but 
requested  that  it  might  be  read  thus,  in  a  manner  more  emphatic  and  forma!  than  an  ordisa- 
ry  request;  purporting,  that  he  wish'd  this  declaration  of  his  to  be  taken  as  •authority  for  the 
alteration.  And,  at  his  next  call,  he  brought  with  him  the  draught  from  v.hich  he  made  the 
duplicate,  and,  after  exhibiting  its  date  to  Mr  Brent,  in  his  room,  brought  it  to  me,  to  show 
that  "1822"  was  a  mistake  in  copying     The  draught  was  plainly  "iSla  " 

When  the  copy  was  made  for  the  House,  the  Serrotar\  was  arxiais  that  it  should  corforrot 
^ith  scrupulous  exactness  to  the  paper  deposited  by  Mr.  Rtisiell,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  date,  which  he  wished  modifi-d  according  to  Mr.  Russell's  special  request 

Oil  the  first  of  May,  Mr  Russell  and  Mr.  Brent  were  in  my  room  and  Mr.  Brent  reca- 
pitulated the  conversation  between  himself  and  Mr.  J^ussell,  on  the  20th  April,  when  Mr. 
Brent  ma-le certain  inquiries  respecting  Mr.  Russell's  letter  The  recapitulation  in  sub- 
Stance  stated,  that  Mr  Brent  informed  Mr  Russe'l,  that  his  inquiries  were  wholly  without 
the  authority  of  anj  other  person;  that  his  object  was  toUnow  whcthei'  Mr.  RusseU  could  afld 
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N^culd  forrnsh  ttie  Jetier,  u'it  should  be  wanted,  and  if  he  should  be  applied  to  for  it;  and  Chaf: 
Mr  Kiissf  11  told  Mr  Brent  that  he  couhl  and  woul.d  (urmati  it  to  the  Pn;sident;  ahu  th»t  he 
fhrMier  toid  Mr.  Brpnt  that  he  could  and  would  furnish  ith>  the  Prf  sident;  an  that  ht  furth- 
er told  Mr  Brent,  ^on  Mv.  Brent's  inquiry,)  th-it  ^r  Floyd  had  made  bis  (second)  nmlioa 
«n  hi3  (JV/r  KusselPs)  soggi  stion.  Mr.  itussell  assented  to  the  cirrcliiess  of  this  recapitu- 
lation, explaining  the  last  obst^rvation  by  savng,  that  Mr  Floyd,  before  be  moved  the  se- 
i-tood  call,  asked  bim  if  he  could  give  him  (Mr  Floyd)  acop>  of  the  I.  tier  and  that  he  „tfr> 
Slussell)  declined,  aud  told  ^ir.  Floyd  that  il  he  wished  a  copy  he  must  f?;!^,^  »  call  tor  it. 

JS^asMngton,  lOth  July,  1822. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  August  7, 1822, 

TO    THE    EDITORS. 

In  the  reply  printed  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  17th  ultimo, 
{o  a  piibiicalion  by  Mr  Jonathan  Russell  in  the  Boston  Statesman,  of 
lOie  27ih  of  June  preceding,  it  was  stated  that  the  subject  would  be 
resumed  in  another  paper  That  paper,  with  others  elucidating  all  the? 
topics  of  general  interest  discussed  in  Mr  Russell's  letter,  has  been  pre- 
pared, but  will  be  presented  to  the  public  in  another  form.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's letter  from  Paris,  9f  11th  February,  1815,  was  ostensibly  a  vin- 
dication of  himself  and  his  motives   against  an  accusation  instituted  by 

|,imself self  defence  against  self  impeachment  I  The  substance  was,  a 

secret  impeachment  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues  before  their  com- 
mon superior  authority.     That    accusation   he   saw   fit,  during  the  late 
session  ofOngress,  to  bring  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  whichk 
he  was  a  member,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  produce  before  the  public, 
»n  newspaners,  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Boston.      If,  in  meeting  this  accu- 
sation wherever  il  has  appeared  visible  and  tangible,  I   have  been  com- 
pelled to  present  myself  more  than  once  to  the  public  attention,  it  has 
been  under  circumstances  deeply  mortifying  to  me,  and  assuredly  not  of 
mv  own  choosing.      I  have  been  called  to  repel  a  succession  ofchaiges, 
supported  by  the  name  of  a  man  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  country; 
an  associate    in  the  trust  which   he   substantially   accuses  me  of  having 
betrayed,  and  implicating  the  character,  conduct,  and  memory  of  other 
citizens  emploved  on  the  same  service.     It  has.  indeed,  recently  beea 
suggested  that^his  is  a  mere   personal  controversy  between  Mr.  Runsell 
nnd  me,   with  which  the    public   have  no    concern       And    why    was  it 
brou-ht  before  the  public?  So  long  as  the  purport  of  Mr.  Russell's  lettey 
was  merely   propagated  in  whispers—just  hinted    in  anonymous  para- 
grraphs  of  newspapers,  and  hoped  not  to  be  true  in  charitable  letters  from  • 
Wa-hino-ton,  however  infamous  the  imputations  with  which  it  was  occa- 
sional ly^'bound  up  and  circulated,  a  man  conscious  of  his  innocence,  and 
^cure   in  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions,  might  overlook  and  despise 
iX       But,  when  made  the  object  of  t^vo  successive    legislative  calls  for 
obsolete  and  forgotten  documents,  trumpeted  beforehand  throughout  the 
Union,  as  fraught  with   disclosures    which    were  to   blast  a   reputatioa 
%vorthles^  in  the  estimation  of  its  possessor,  if  not  unsullied;  when  per- 
finaciously  obtruded  upon  Congress  and  upon  the  nation,  by  a  colleague 
in  the  transaction  denounced,  by  a  participator  in  the  act  reprobated  by 
tv  himself,  principles  and  duties  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  mere 
personal  delicacy  commanded  me  to  solicit  the  aUeatioii,  far^t,#fiUe. 

If? 


House  of  Represfntatlves,  and,  sec  ndly,  of  the  naiion,  to  dw  (defence 
and  thai  of  m;y  clleag'.ies.  ariainged  hefoie  them.  That  dofence  has 
been,  and  will  be,  stncil}'  cootined  to  the  same  limits  as  the  attack  to 
which  It  is  opposed;  and  it,  in  the  course  of  it.  the  attack  iti^elf  ha.^  ne- 
cesFaril)'  been  made  to  recoil  upon  the  accuser,  it  was  because  naihing- 
could  more  forcibi}'  tend  to  shotv  the  futility  of  the  charge?*  than  an  ex- 
position of  the  conduct  of  him  who  produced  them  Let  me  then  be 
permitted  to  say,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  personal  controversy  beiueen 
Mr.  Hussell  and  me,  with  which  the  public  have  no  concern  It  did 
not  so  begin,  nor  can  it  so  end.  The  negotiation  at  Ghent  was  an  event 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  this  Union,  it  was  conducted  by 
five  Commissioners,  citizens  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  One 
of  the  great  objections  to  the  entrusing  of  critical  negotiations  to  Cora- 
missions  is,  their  inherent  tendency  to  internal  dissentions,  injurious 
to  the  common  cause  Of  these  d^ssentions  I  believe  there  were  as  few 
at  Ghent  as  m  any  negotiation,  by  Commissioners  of  equal  number,  upon 
historical  record.  Until  the  last  winter,  I  had  tlattered  myself  that  none 
of  those  differences  of  opinion  had  been  of  a  character  which  it  would 
have  been  ever  necessary  to  disclose  lo  the  world  in  making  the  draught 
of  the  joint  letter  of  25th  December.  1814,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  I 
had,  in  speaking  of  the  proposition  made  to  the  i3ritish  plenipotentiaries 
on  the  first  of  that  month,  said,  "To  place  both  points  beyond  contro- 
Tersy,tiye  offered  to  admit  an  article  contirming  both  rights,"  (to  the  Mis- 
sissippi navigation  and  the  fisheries)  The  draught  having  been  passed 
round  to  all  the  members  (>f  the  mission  for  revisal,  vvasbiought  back  to 
me  by  Mr.  Russell,  with  an  alteration,  which  he  said  was  desired,  not 
by  him,  but  by  Mr.  Clay ,  to  say,  instead  of  *•  t8;e  (J^erer/."  -'a  majority 
of  us  detei  mined  to  offer."  Now,  although  the  expressions  first  u-^ed 
had  been  strictly  correct,  and  the  offer  had  been  actually  made  by  the 
tvhole  mission,  i  readily  assented  to  the  alteration,  not  imagining  that 
Mr.  Kusseir.s  purpose  was  to  lay  it  as  a  corner-stone  for  future  fabrics, 
cither  of  self  accusation  and  defence,  or  of  social  di;=cord  and  reproach. 
He  now  alleges  it  as  a  self-contradiction  of  mine,  that  f  say  the  propo- 
sition was  made  by  the  whole  mission,  although  in  the  joint  letter  of  25tlj 
December,  it  was  said,  a  majority  determined  to  offer  it  Rut  the  C(uit!a- 
<liction  is  of  his  own  imagination.  The  determination  was  taken  by  the 
majority  The  offer  was  made  by  the  whole.  Mr.  Russell  proposer!  an- 
other amendnent,  for  which  he  neither  mentioned,  nor  did  I  then  su-pect 
his  motive-  The  letter  says,  *'  We  conteuded  that  the  whole  treaty  of 
1783  must  be  considered  as  one  entire  and  permanent  com()act,  not  lia- 
hle,  like  ordinary  treaties,  to  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between 
the  parties  to  it."  Mr.  Russell's  propo^ial  was  to  change  the  word  must 
for  mifrht — to  read  "we  corttended  that  the  whole  treaty  might  be  con- 
sidered," &c.  Hut  to  this  alteration  I  objected  that  it  would  not  state 
the  facts  as  they  were — that  we  had  actually  contended  that  it  mustj 
sind  not  that  it  might  be  so  considered  ;  ahcl  Mr.  Russell  immediately- 
yielded  to  this  objection,  which  he  could  not  dispute.  He  assented  to 
this  passage  of  the  letter,  as  it  was  first  written,  and  as  it  now  stands. 
The  use  which  he  even  then  proposed  lo  make  of  the  alteration,  if  it 
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Kad  been  admitted,  I  noiv  perceive,  but  had  then  too  sincere  a  regarcl 
for  Mr.  Uusseli  lo  surmise 

There  were,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  many  dificrences  of 
opinion,  and  many  votes  taken  ,  but,  excepting  this  solitary  case,  1:0 
one  member  ot  the  mission  tlionght  it  nece.^sary  to  record  the  fart,  or  to 
make  II  known  even  to  the  American  government.  As  all  the  members 
of  the  mission  had  tinall)  concurred  in  the  proposition  upon  which  the 
vote  vva?!  taken,  and  had  signed  their  names  to  it  in  the  communications 
to  iSe  -^.rit'sh  plenipotentiaiies;  and  as  there  was  then  no  allegation  by 
anv  <,>ne  ihat  it  was  not  fully  warranted  by  oir  instructions,  1  certainly 
tb'Ug-ht  mere  was  as  lit'le  necessity  for  announcing  to  our  government 
that  a  vote  had  been  taken  upon  this  proposition,  as  upon  any  other 
quesion  which  had  occuried — yet,  when  it  was  desired  by  any  menr- 
ber  of  the  mission,  that  the  proposition  to  which  all  had  pledged  their 
names  and  signatiites  to  the  adverse  party  and  the  world,  should  be  re- 
cordeil.  as  having  bpcn  previously  determined  by  a  majority  only,  I 
conld  h  »ve  no  .bjection  :o  its  being  so  slated  Mr.  Clay  did  not  think 
it  •jeces'^arv  either  to  accuse  or  to  defend  himself  for  having  beon  in  the 
mui.irity.  '1  he  course  jursoed  by  Mr  Kussell  was  neither  candid  to- 
wa-ds  his  colleagues,  uoi  friendly  to  the  liheriies  of  the  country.  Under 
the  guise  of  accusing  himself,  he  I.erame  the  secret  delator  of  his  col- 
leagues. But  his  letter  from  Paris  was  not  conlined  to  its  professed  ob- 
jeci  of  vindicating  himself  fpr  his  vote  upon  the  Mistii^sippi  proposition. 
He  travelled  out  of  the  ;ecord,  and  racked  his  ingenuity  and  hfs  learn- 
ing to  refute  the  principle  assumed  at  the  propo.-al  of  Mr.  Clay  him-elf 

the  principle  upon  which  no  vote  had  been  taken  in  the  mission  .   but 

ivhich  had  been  adopted  and  insetted  in  the  note  of  lOih  November, 
1814  by  unanimous  consent;  the  principle  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
fishing  lihe'ties.  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  they 
were  wof  abrogated  by  the  war.  And  now,  seven  years  afterwards, 
when,  by  the  rnamtenance  of  that  very  piinciple,  we  had,  in  a  subse- 
quent neg  liiation  with  Great  Britain,  secured  in  a  new  compromise,  with, 
out  abandoning  the  principle,  the  whole  essential  interest  in  the  fishing 
liberties;  when,  by  the  same  negotiation,  we  had  obtained  the  aban- 
donment by  Great  Britain  of  her  own  ground  of  claim  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  when  that  negotiation  had  been  conducted  under 
instructions  entirely  drawn  up'by  me;  a  call  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  come-  f^r  the  residue  of  the  Ghent  documents.  Mr.  Russell, 
having  it  placed  at  his  own  option  whether  his  old  denunciation  of  him- 
self, and  his  disagreement  with  the  majority,  shall  or  shall  not  be  com- 
municated to  the  House,  deliberately  decides  that  it  shall— nnd  gives 
himself  and  others  no  repose,  till  he  has  brought  before  Congress  and 
the  nation,  his  bill  of  attainder  against  his  colleagues,  new  vamped  to 
suit  the  political  passions  of  the  day;  it  is  now  too  late  to  say  that  this 
is  a  mere  personal  controversy  between  Mr  Russell  and  me  with  which 
the  public  ha-,  e  no  concern.  ^ 

The  principle  asserted  in  the  letter  from  ?av'\s,ihRt  we  rvcr cleft rvithout 
any  Htle  to  the  fishing  liberty  n:hatsoevcr,  was  in  the  highest  degree  f)er. 
nicious  to  one  of  the  most  important  insterests  of  this  Union.     The  pre- 
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tension  that  mt  only  title  to  It  had  been  a  temporary  grant  of  the  Bri^ 
tish  king,  revokable  af  his  pleasure,  was  equally  unfounded  in  law  and 
an  fact.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  averment  of  its  extinction — that 
war  abrogates  all  treaties,  and  all  articles  of  every  treaty — is  not  war- 
ranted by  the  law  of  nations;  and  if  il  were,  would  not  warrant  the  con- 
clusion drawn  from  it.  The  character  and  value  of  the  proposition  re- 
lating to  the  Minsissippi,  are  in  the  letter  from  Paris  totally  misrepre- 
sented and  perverted  by  exaggeration.  The  value  of  the  fishing  liberty 
is  equally  misrepresented  and  perverted  bv  disparagement.  The  pog- 
eession  of  this  liberty  has  twice  been  the  turning  hinge  upon  which  wars 
with  Great  Britain  have  been  conch  ded.  If  upon  either  of  those  orra- 
«ions  the  principles  asserted  in  Mr,  Kus^eirs  letter  had  prevailed  witk 
the  American  negotiators,  our  rights  in  the  JVewfoundland,  Gulf  of  St, 
Lawrence,  and  Labrador  fisherv.  would  have  been  lost  The  same 
question  way  very  probably  arise  again.  I  undertake  to  j.ro-e  that  th© 
argument  as  Mr.  Russell  calls  it,  of  his  letter,  is  in  all  its  parts  as  un^- 
<enable  as  \\  was  unpropitious  to  the  cause  of  his  country 

J  have  no  intention,  however  of  pursuing  (his  controversy  further  m 
the  newspapers.  1  propose  to  |>ublish  in  one  collection,  the  Ghent  do- 
cuments called  for  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rei»tes^enta«tt es; 
the  message  of  the  President  to  the  Houee.  with  Mr  Hnsj-ell's  letters  aitd 
mv  remarks,  hi*  publication  of  27th  June  in  the  Boston  ^Statesman,  and 
liiinp  in  answer  the'Cto  m  the  National  Intelligencer,  with  other  papers, 
rectifying  other  fe{>resentations  of  Mr.  Russell :  and  discussing  the  eflect 
of  war  upon  treaties  and  tteatv  stipulations;  the  value  of  the  Misi-i«,.«iippR 
navigation  to  the  British,  and  of  the  tishing  liberty  to  us  and  the  rights 
h\  which  we  have  held  and  still  hold  them.  7'hat  there  ever  was  any 
ditfeience  of  opinion  between  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghenfc 
«pon  measures  in  which  thty  all  finally  concurred,  would  never  have 
been  made  known  to  the  public  by  me  Satisfied  with  an  equal  share 
of  responsibility,  for  all  which  they  had  done,  contented  and  grateful  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  common  country  with  the  general  result  of  our 
services,  I  had  no  private  interests  or  feelings  to  indulge,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others,  and  my  earnest  desire  would  have  been,  to  have  -een 
in  every  member  of  the  mission,  for  the  rest  of  my  daj's,  no  other  thaa 
a  friend  and  a  brother.  Disappointed  in  this  wish,  my  next  hope  is.  f'at 
even  the  discords  of  Ghent  may  be  turned  to  the  promotion  of  future 
harmony  in  the  Union.  From  the  nature  of  our  federative  constitution, 
it  is  probable  that  hereafter,  as  her'etofore.  the  most  important  nejjotia- 
tions  with  foreign  powers  will  be  committed  to  joint  missions  of  several 
members.  To  every  such  mission  and  to  all  its  members  the  Ghent 
negotiation  will  aflbrd  instructive  lessons,  as  well  by  its  union  as  by  its 
divisions.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Russell  will  afford  a  negative  ins?ructioa 
of  deep  import.  It  will  teach  them  to  beware  of  leaguing  invidious  and 
imaginary  sectional  or  party  feelings  with  the  purposes  of  the  enemy, 
«gainst  our  rights — of  assuming  the  argument  of  the  enemy  againsJ  our- 
selves— of  proclaiming,  without  necessity,  differences  of  oc.'nion  upon 
rejected  proposiiions — .^f  secret  denunciations  in  the  shape  of  self-vituli- 
cation — of  crude  and  shallow  dissertations  against  essential  interests  an^ 
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ijust  clarim?,  ar.rl  of  inferpolating  puMrc  papers  to  adapt  tfiem  (o  the  ptif> 
|).!se-*  of' I  he  m-irne  .t  ji  viil  teach  them  to  have  a  higher  sense  of  the 
rig?H9  and  libertjes  of  this  nation,  than  to  believe  them  to  he  [lekl  at  the 
will  of  a  British  king  ;  and  it  will  warn  them  to  tnin  (heir  talent?  to  bet- 
fei  nses  than  that  of sacrilicing  the  ef>ential  interests  of  their  CinjntMF, 
Tht^se  are //t/6/;c  concerns  of  gieat  moment,  and  a  jnst  understanriing  of 
them  i!i  every  part  of  the  t  riion  is  indissolub!}'  connected  with  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of  the  Ghent  mission,  held  forth  to  pub** 
lie  rensure  by  one  of  iheir  colleagues.  For  a  view  of  the  m^hole  ground  it 
will  be  indispensable  to  compare  the  rfocMmcn^*  of  the  negotiation  with 
the  references  of  both  parties  to  them  in  the  discussion,  and  to  that  end 
it  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  all  be  included  in  one  publication. 
I  ask  of  the  candour  of  my  countrymen  to  be  assuied,  that  this  pub* 
iication  will  be  addressed  to  no  temporary  purposes,  to  no  party  feel- 
ing, to  no  sectional  passions,  but  to  the  whole  nation  and  to  pnsteiitj, 
upon  objects,  which,  although  implicating  immediately  only  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiators  at  Ghent,  are  of  deep  and  permanent  interest 
to  themselves. 

August  5.  l8iC.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


FURTHER  STRICTURES 

ON  MR.  RUSSELL^S  REPRESENTATIONS  AND  ESTIMATES. 

*  /    JVavigaiion  of  the  Mississippi— Worthless  to  the  British. 

In  <^he  joint  despatch  of  the  25th  of  December.  1814,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  signed  by  a// the  menibers  of  the  American  mission  at  Ghent,  a 
narrative  was  given  of  the  circumstance?,  under  which  the  proposal  bad 
been  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  and  teje.  ted  bv  them^  of  a 
5tiT»t)lation.  contiiming  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  oj  1783.  in  regard  to 
theHshing  r'ehts  and  libe'ties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  nsh\  of  the  K-itish  to  naviga  e  the  [Mississippi.  It  was  there  stated 
that  ay?;cr  the  Ameri  ^tn  mission,  in  answer  to  the  no'itkalion  ftom  the 
British,  that  their  government  did  not  intend  to  grant  anew  the  fishing 
liberties,  had  asserted  the  principle,  that  from  the  [teculiar  character  of 
the  tieaty  of  1783.  and  the  nature  of  those  rights  and  liberties,  no  further 
stijiulation  had  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  ofthem:  after  thcA  had 
sent  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1814.  a 
project  of  a  treaty,  containing  no  article  or  stipulation  on  the  subject; 
after  the  British  plenipotentiaries  had.  on  the  ^Gth  (f  November,  returned 
that  project  with  alterations  proposed  by  them,  one  of  wh'ch  was  a  y'tip- 
tilation  that  British  subjects  should,  at  all  times,  have  access  to  the  river 
Mississippi  and  the  free  navigation  of  the  river — to  meet  this  demand, 
and  to  place  both  points  beyond  all  future  controversy,  a  majority  of  the 
mission  determined  io  oflier  to  admit  an  article  con6rmJng  both  right.s^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than  this  statement  that  the 
^determination  of  the  majoritj  was  taken  after  the  26 ^/i  «/ A  or ew^crj 
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1814.  Yet  directly  in  (bo  face  of  it.  'vlr  Rassell,  in  the  Boston  Statesman 
of  27th  June,  atlinnjj  that  at  the  mi^>ion  meetings  of  the  28th  and  29th 
of  No\  ember,  ••whatever  might  have  been  said  iit  relation  to  the  Missis- 
"  sippi,  on  acrount  of  the  Alteration  re-^pectinij  it,  made  in  the  8th  aiti- 
"  cle  of  our  pr  >jpct.  by  the  British  nienipotenf  iai'ies,  no  nev  resolution  icas 
''there  taken  by  the  American  mission  to  offtr  the  navigation  of  that  river  for 
*'  the  fishing  privilege.  Vh\^  offer  vvas  made  on  the  l*t  of  December,  in 
"virtue  ofthe  vote  taken  bef^etbe  lOib  of  N"')vembe!,  and  »vhich  al- 
**  though  suspended,  had  not  been  recon-*idered  or  cancelled."  And  he 
adds,  "I  am  the  more  contident  in  this  statement,  us  Idistmctly  remem- 
*'  ber  that  when  that  otfer  was  actually  made,  it  was  unexpected  by  a 
^'  MAJORITY  OF  TiiF  MISSION  Mr.  Bayard,  in  returniog  home  from  the 
*'  h'Mise  of  the  lintisti  n-i  )isters,  where  the  confeienco  of  the  1st  of  De- 
*' cember  had  been  holderi,  very  explicitly  declared  to  Mr.  Clay  and  to 
*'  me,  his  dif^satisfaction  that  this  offer  had  been  made  xi)ithont  his  having 
*'  been  recently  consulted  in  relation  to  it  1  dare,  in  tegard  to  these  facts 
*' to  appeal  to  the  recdleclion  of  .^Mr.  Clay,  in  confirmation  of  my  own." 

Marvellous  in  !eed!  S  •  iben  this  wonder-working  and  terrible  propo- 
sal this  portentous  sacrifice  of  the  peace,  comfort,  and  .safety  oft  he  wes- 
tern world  was  actually  made  m  full  confeience  with  the  F^rilish  pleni- 
potentiaries, not  by  a  majority,  but  by  a  .mi.\o:uty,  of  the  American  mis- 
sion. And  .'Mr  Bav'ard,  who  had  changed  his  mind,  stood  by,  and  saw 
Ihe  proposal  made,  heard  it  discussed,  saw  it  entered  on  the  protocol  as 
the  proposal  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  and  afterwards  signed  a 
letter  declaring  he  had  no  objection  to  it;  while  all  the  lime  he  was  not 
for.  but  against  it.  And  Mr,  Clay  and  Mr.  I^ussell,  who  from  bef -le  (he 
lOfh  of  November  had  known  the  change  of  Mr  Bayard''s  mind,  they 
too.  witnessed  this  indolent  usurpation,  by  the  minority,  of  the  name  and 
rights  of  the  whole  mission,  without  dating  to  avow  an  objection  to  it 
either  in  the  presence  of  or  in  rorrespondetice  with,  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, or  in  the  meetings  of  the  mission  itself  Mr.  Bayard  contents 
liim-elfuith  whispering  his  dissatisfaction  to  Mr  Clay  and  Mr  I^usselij- 
and  they,  instead  of  vindicating  the  insulted  rights  of  the  majority,  re- 
serve it  as  a  secret,  which  Mr.  Kussell,  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bayard,  divulges  to  the  vvorld. 

The  anecdote  is  an  outrage  on  the  memory  of  Mr.  Bayard.  Mr.  Clay 
will  not  respond  atiirmali\  ely  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Russell  1  have  no 
occasion  for  appealing  in  this  case  to  the  recollection  of  any  one  I 
speak  not  only  from  the  express  and  positive  testimony  of  the  joint  des- 
patch of  25th  December,  1814^  but  from  the  record  of  a  private  diary, 
kept  by  me  at  the  time',  in  uhich  are  minuted  from  day  to  day,  with  all 
the  accuracy  and  delnil  in  my  power,  the  i)roceedings  as  well  of  the 
mission,  as  of  both  missions  in  their  conferences:  and  1  now  aiTirm.  that  on 
the.28th  of  November.  1814.  after  a  discnrsion  of  more  than  five  hours, 
in  which  every  member  of  the  mission,  eL'Ccpt  Mr.  Kussell,  took  part,  a 
vote  was  taken  upon  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Ga?!a(in.  to  accept  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  8th  article  of  the  project,  presented  by  the  Briti-^h  plen- 
ipotentiaries, relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mi.ssissippi,  adding  to  it  a 
counter  stipulation  for  securing  the  fishing  liberties  within  exclusive  Bri- 
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li^h  jurisdiction;  that  a  majority  of  the  mission   roted  fbv  tbis  proposal 
and    that    Air.  Gallatin   j^hould  prepare  for  consideration  the  next  day 
an  aniendment  to  iheSth  article  conf>rrhal)ly  ; — ijiat  on   the  29th  of  No- 
vember Mr.  Gallatin  did  produce  this  amendment,  which,  after  another 
long:  discnssi(^n,  was  agreed  to,  and  was  the  same  offered  to  the  British 
plenipotentiaries,  as   appears?  by   the  protocol  of  the  J st  of  December 
1814      It  ivastothis  vote  of  the  majont\,and  to  this  alone,  that  the  joint 
despatch  of  25th  Decenrtber.  1814    refer. ed;  and  it  was  to  this  vote,  thus 
stated  upon  the   face  ot"the   despatch,  that  Mr,   Russell  referred  in  his 
separate  letter  of  the  same  date,  when  he  said  that  he  had  been  on  that 
occasion  in  the  minority.      Yet  it  was  not  without  reason  that  in   my  for- 
mer  remarks  upon   his  letters  J  said,  he  gaie,  it  may  be.  a  silent  vote 
against  the  proposal:  for,  from  iheminuies  in  mv  diary,  although  Iknowr 
that  a  vote  »-.  a-  taken,  and  that  there  was  a  majority  in  fav(ur  of  the  |  r'> 
posal,  yet  it  (ioes  not  appear  that  Mr.  Russell  voted  against  it;  and  irom 
an  observatiori  made  at  the  time  by   Mr.  Gallatin,  to  which  Mr.    liussell 
expressed  no  dissent.  I  should  now  rather  conclude  that  he  did  not  on  that 
day  vote  at  all.      It  was  not  unusual  when  a  vote  was  taken,  as  soon  as  a 
majority  was  ascertained,  to  omit  calling  for  the  vote  of  the  fifth  mem- 
bei  ;  and  Mr.  Hus^^ell  was  not  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  these  opj)ortu- 
nities  to  avoid  voting  at  all.     However  tbat  fact  may  be,    I  repeat  that 
he  took  no  part  in  the  discui^sion,  and  that  alter  the  vote  was  taken,  it  was 
Mr   Gallatin's  impiession,  which  he  ex{>res.sed  in  Mr.  Ru^^selPs  presence 
without  being  contradicted  by  him,  that  he  was  then  in  favour  of  the  pro* 
posal. 

The  proposition  to  which  Mr.  Russell  says  heobjected.  [he  should  have 
said,  against  which  he  voted,]  before  the  lOth  of  November,  was  noi  sub- 
$tantially  that  first  offered  on  the  1st  of  December;  nor  was  the  latter  of- 
fered in  virtue  of  the  vote  taken  before  the  lOth  of  November,  The 
joint  despatch  of  2oth  December,  says  not  one  word  ot  the  vote  taken  be- 
fore the  10th  of  November:  nor  had  Mr.  Ixu^seil's  separate  letter  of  the 
25lh  December,  any  reference  to  it  whatever.  His  subsequent  letters 
have  indeed  attempted  to  confound  them  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  against  the  propo.«ition  which  m-as  made,  the  arguments,  some  of 
which  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Clay,  against  that  which  was  not  made. 
But  these  are  all  corrections  made  to  suit  present  purposes.  By  compa- 
ring together  the  article  upon  whicii  the  vote  was  taken  before  the  lOtli 
of  November,  (I  shall  soon  say  when)  as  Mr.  Russell  has  published  if  m 
the  Boston  Statesman,  and  the  proposal  actually  made  as  appears  in  the 
protocol  of  1st  December,  it  ivill  immediately  be  perceived,  that  they 
are  essentially  different;  and  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been  offered 
as  the  act  of  the  Amencau  mission,  by  virtue  of  the  vole  taken  upon  the 
former. 

The  history  of  the  vote  taken  before  the  10th  of  November  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  the  2Sth  of  October,  1814,  it  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  mis- 
sion, that  a  draugi)t  of  a  project  of  a  treaty  should  be  made,  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  mission,  and,  as  might  be  after  such  discussion  settled  by 
them,  presented  to  tho  BrzUah  pleaipotenliaries.     The  task  of  making 
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ihls  ilrau^ht  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Gallatin  and  me.  Mr.  Gallatin  engaft^ 
ffed  to  draw  up  ihe  articles  respecting  the  boundaries  and  Indians,  and  I 
undertook  to  prepare  those  respecting  impressment,  blockade,  and  ia'^ 
demnities. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  mission  the  next  day,  the  draughts  of  the  articlegr 
were  produced;  and  among  those  offered  by  Mr.  Gallatin  was  the  article 
cdfed  by  Mr  Kn^sell  in  the  Boston  Statesman  of  27th  June  last.  As  it 
was  finally  set  aside,  1  ha^e  no  copy  of  it;  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  in  the  words  cited  by  Mr  Russell.  At  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Clay  objerted  to  it.     Mr.  Russell  was  not  present. 

The  article  was  discussed  further,  chiefly  between  Mr.  Gallatin  an^ 
lilr.  Clrtv.  at  meetings  of  the  mission  on  the  31st  of  October,  and  on  th© 
1st,  2d.  and  3d  of  Nov. 

I  had  till  then  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion.  The  following  are  ex¥ 
tracts  from  my  diary  of  subsequent  dales,  \>  hen.  at  meetings  of  the  mis^ 
sion,  all  the  articles  of  the  drauglit  were  dis<M]ssed. 

4  November,  1814.  "'The  great  diihculfy  was  with  regard  lo  the 
«  fisheries.  Mr,  Gallatin's  jjraught  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  right  of 
««  fishing  and  drying  fish  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  together  with  the 
♦'right  of  the  British  to  navigaie  the  Mississippi,  both  taken  from  the 
a  peace  of  1783.  I  was  in  fa\  our  of  this.  Mr  Clay  has  an  insuperable 
<'  objection  to  the  renewal  of  the  right  to  the  British  of  Navigating  the 
^  Mississippi.  1  then  declared  myself  prepared  either  to  propose  Mr. 
•' Gallatin's  article,  or  to  take  the  ground,  that  the  whole  right  to  the 
<"'  fisheries  was  recognised  -ds  a  part  of  our  national  independence;  th.it  it 
ft  could  not  be  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  needed  no  stipulation  for  its 
«  renewal.  Mr.  Clay  was  averse  to  either  of  the  courses  proposed,  and 
«^  said  that  after  all  if  the  British  plenipotentiaries  should  insist  opon  this 
^' point,  we  should  a// finally  sign  the  treaty  without  the  provision  res- 
^' pectin^  the  fishery.  Mr.  Russell  expressed  ^ome  doubt  whether  he 
^ -would  i'lgn  without  it;and  I  explicitly  declared  that  I  would  not  witk- 
"  out  further  instructions — I  could  not  say  that  1  would,  with  them." 

5  November,  1814.  *' The  article  concerning  the  fisheries  and  the 
«« navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  dravvn  by  Mr  Gallatin  was  further  de- 
^t  bated,  and  the  vote  taken  upon  it.  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Russell  voted 
««  against  it — Mr.  Bayard.  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  m^  self  for  proposing  it.  Af- 
<'  the  vote  was  taken.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  should  not  sign  the  commur 
^'  nication  by  which  the  proposal  would  be  made  " 

7  November,  1814.  "Mr  Clay  [proposed  a  paragraph  for  the  note 
«  to  be  sent  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  as  a  substitute  instead  of  tjie 
*' article  respecting  the  fisheries  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
/'  which  had  passed  by  vote  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Cia\  said,  that  in  decla- 
*' ring  at  that  time  that  he  should  not  sign  the  note  accompanying  the 
".project,  if  it  included  Mr  Gallatin's  article,  he  had  not  intended  that  it 
«'  should  in  any  manner  aliect  the  minds  of  any  of  us  If  the  atticle  shoird. 
<' be  proposed  and  acceftted.  and  a  treaty  otherwise  iioi  exceptionable 
^'should  be  obtainable  he  might  perhaps  ultimatelv  accede  to  it;  but  the 
"object  was  tn  his  view  so  impoitant.  that  he  could  n-'t  lec-ncile  i<  to 
^iiiqayelf  10  agr^e   in  loakincf  the  ptoposai.     flis  proposed  parygra^-V 
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^'tdok  the  grouD<l  which  I  had  originally  sug^gested  that  cU  the  f&h<»fy 
"lights  formed  a  part  of  the  recognition  of  our  Independence,  and  as 
*''  such,  were  by  our  instructions  excluded  from  discussion.  1  said  1  should 
^•'  have  preferred  the  proposal  of  Mr  Gallatin's  article,  as  placing  the  suU- 
'**ject  out  of  controversy;  but  that  as  we  could  not  be  unanimous  for  that, 
«'  1  was  willing  to  take  Mr.  Clay's  paragraph,  by  which  we  should  re> 
'<»  serve  all  our  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  execute  our  instructions.  Mr, 
*'  Bayard  said,  that  rather  than  differ  among  ourselves,  he  would  agree 
^*  to  substitute  Mt;,  Clay's  paragraph,  instead  of  the  proposed  article,  and 
'*»  this  was  ultimately  assented  toby  us  all." 

Mr.  Russell  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  fasten  exclusively  upon  me,  the 
imputation  of  being  the  only  asserter  of  this  doctrine,  that  from  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  tishrng- 
rights  and  liberties,  they  had  none  of  them  been  abrogated  by  the  war, 
'and  needed  no  new  stipulation  to  preserve  them.  And  it  is  this  doctrine 
which  in  the  calmness  of  his  urbanity  he  styles  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 
I  certainly  never  should  have  claimed  the  credit  of  having  been  alono 
'in  the  assertion  oftliis  principle.  1  should  have  been  willing  that  all  my 
colleagues,  who  united  with  me  in  asserting  it  in  the  note  of  lOth  Nov, 
J  814.  at  Ghent,  signed  by  them  all,  should  have  gone  through  life  with 
tlie  credit,  and  have  left  to  posterity  th'  reputation,  of  having  had  each 
an  equal  share  in  this  assertion.  But  Mr.  Russell  has  effectually  disclaim- 
ed all  his  portion  of  it,  and  its  consequences.  He  has  represented  it  as,  oq 
the  part  of  the  minority,  a  pretext  to  preserve  the  fishing  privilege^  and 
fro  get  rid  of  a  proposition  confirmative  of  the  British  right  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  lie  says  he  does  not  recollect  that  any  member 
of  the  mission,  except  myself,  appeared  to  be  a  very  zealous  believer  ia 
that  doctrine.  1  thank  Mr.  Russell  for  that  concession.  If  there  was 
moral  virtue  or  has  been  successful  result  in  the  assertion  of  that  princi- 
j»le  to  preserve  the  fishing  liberties,  I  ask  no  more  than  an  equal  share 
in  the  esteem  of  my  country,  for  having  asserted  it,  with  those  of  my  col- 
>eagues  who  are  yet  willing  to  bear  the  imputation,  not  as  a  pretext,  but 
with  sincerity  of  iieart,  and  as  very  zealous  believers  in  it.  But  were 
every  other  living  member  of  the  mission  to  say,  and  were  the  spirit  of 
Bayard  from  the  tomb  to  join  with  them  and  declare,  that  they  assumed 
4his  principle  only  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and  as  d.  j^retext,  but  that 
they  considered  it  only  as   the  dream    of  a   visionary,  I  would  answer 

the  dream  of  the  visionary  was  an  honest  dream.     He  believed  what 

fee  affirmed  and  subscribed.  And,  I  might  confidently  add,  it  has  saved 
your  fisheries.  Nor  should  I  need  other  proof,  than  the  negotiatioas 
with  Great  Britain  since  the  peace  and  the  convention  of  1 8 1 8. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  if  the  principle  was  assumed  by  the  mi- 
nority in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  that  spirit  was  much  more  strongly 
manifested  by  the  majority,  and  particularly  by  me,  in  accepting  this  sulK 
*titute,  instead  of  the  article  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  I  shall  assured- 
ly never  deny,  that  from  the  time  when  the  British  plenipotentiaries  no- 
tified  to  as,  that  their  government  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  lishmg  li- 
berties without  an  equivalent,  I  felt  an  inexpressible  solicitude  for  their 
rvre-^trvnuon.  i  have  already  remarked  that  this  notificati.QQ  was  made 
^       ^  19 
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fa  term?  so  indefinite,  that  its  object  apparently  was  to  exclude  us  froai 
the  voho/e  of  the  Nev\loundtand,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Labrador 
fisheries.  Mr.  Russeii  lias  not  ven-ured  to  contest  this  position:  nor 
could  he  have  contested  it  with  success.  The  notification,  as  enteied 
upon  the  protocol  of  conference  of  8th  August,  1814,  made  up  jointl}-  by 
both  parties,  was    s  follows: 

"  The  British  commissioners  requested  information,  whether  the  A» 
■«•  merican  commissioners  were  instructed  to  enter  into  negotiation  on 
*'  the  above  points?  But  before  they  desired  any  answer,  they  felt  it 
*'  right  to  communicate  the  inteniiojis  of  \heir  government  as  to  the  Aorth 
^i  American  fisheries,  viz.  That  the  British  Governnnent  did  not  intend 
*»  to  grant  to  the  U.  States,  giatuitously,  the  privileges  formeilv  ^ran- 
»  fee/ by  treaty  to  them,  (^f  fshing  within  the  limits  of  the  British  saver- 
^'tignty  and  of  using  the  shores  of  the  British  territories  for  purj>oses 
"connected  with  the  fisheries."     Wait's  State  Papers,  vol.  9   p.  330. 

The  remark  upon  it,  made  by  the  American  mission,  in  their  letter 
lo  ihe  Secretary  of  S. ate  of  1 2th  August,  1814,  was  this: 

"  The  extent  of  what  was  considered  by  them  as  waters  peculiarly 
<'  British,  was  not  stated  From  the  manner  in  which  they  brought  this 
"  subject  into  view, they  seemed  towi-^h  us  to  understand,  that  they  were 
«  n(Vt  anxious  that  it  should  be  discussed,  and  that  they  only  intended  to 
*f  give  us  notice,  that  these  privilege's  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  would  not  be 
<«  again  granted  without  an  equivalent,  nor  sinless  we  thought  proper  to 
<' provide  expressly  in  the  treaty  of  peace  for  their  renewal."  lb.  p.  321. 
And  what  were  the  limits  of  British  sovereignty,  as  to  the  NortL 
American  fisheries?     Ask  the  Abbe  Bavnal. 

<'  According  to  natural  right,  the  fishery  upon  the  great  bank  cvght  to 
'ft  have  been  common  to  all  mankind;  notwithstanding  tvhich,  the  two 
<*  powers  that  had  formed  colonies  in  ISorih  America,  have  made  very  lil- 
"  tie  ditlkulty  of  appropriating  it  to  themselves.  Spain,  who  alone  could 
<'  have  any  clnrm  to  it.  and  who,  from  the  number  of  her  monks,  m;ght 
«have  pleaded  the  necessity  of  asserting  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter 
"at  the  last  peace,  since  which  tinre  the  English  and  French  are  the  on- 
<<  ly  nations  that  frequent  these  latitudes."     RaynaPs  History,  hook  1 7. 

Ask  the  comiTfTentator  on  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV,  Valin. 
After  assigning  soundings,  as  th«  extent  of  sovereign  jurisdiction,  upon 
She  sea,  in  regard  to  fisheries,  he  says: 

"  As  to  the  right  of  tishing  upon  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  as  that 
''island,  which  is  as  it  were,  the  seat  of  this  fishery,  then  belonged  io 
<'  France,  it  was  so  held  by  the  French,  that  other  nations  could  naiuraU 
*'  ly  fish  there  onlv  by  virtue  of  the  treaties.  This  has  since  changed, 
"by  means  of  the  cession  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  made  to  the 
"  English,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,-  but  Louis  XIV,  at  the  time  of  that 
*' ces^ion,  made  an  express  reservation  of  the  right  of  fishing  upon  the 
"Bank  of  Newfoundland,  in  favour  of  the  French,  as  before!"  Valin, 
vol  2.p.  693.      . 

And  Mr.  JelTerson,  in  his  Report  on  the  fisheries,  of  1st  February, 
1791,  had  said:  "^ 

"  Spain  had  formerly  (Relinquished  her  pretensions  to  .a  i^'articipatioQ  Id 
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«*  tho?e  fisheries,  at  the  c1o?e  of  Ihe  preccf^mg  war:  and  at  the  end  o? 
<MhiH\  the  adjacent  continent  and  i^ldad^^  being  di^ifled  between  the  T. 
"  States,  the  English,  and  French,  (for  the  last  retained  two  small  islands 
^'  merel>'  for  thrs  object,)  the  right  of  fishing  was  appropriated  to  thera 
^'  als  -.." 

I  did  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  British  Government 
then  was,  to  exclude  us  from  the  whole  of  ihi-^  fishery,  unless  unon  oar 
own  coast;  nor  do  1  now,  that  if  we  had  then  acquiesced  m  their  principle, 
they  wonld  have  excluded  n?  from  it  after  the  peace  entirely. 

r  did,  therefore,  feel  a  deep  and  earnest  solicitude  for  them.  Nor 
was  that  solicitude  allayed  by  the  discovery  that  there  v'vasin  the  heart 
of  the  mission  itself,  a  disposition  and  an  inaaence  operating  against  them 
almost  as  inflexibly,  and,  in  my  estimation,  far  more  dangerously,  thau 
the  B.ilish  adversary  himself. 

There  were  two  possible  ways,  after  the  British  notification,  of  pres- 
er\  in^  these  rights  and  liberties"  from  total  extinction.  The  one  was,  by 
obtaining  a  new  recognition  of  them  in  the  treaty,  which  could  not  be 
done  wirhout  offering  an  equivalent;  and  the  other  was,  by  asserting  (hat 
they  had  not  been  f)ifeiled  by  the  war.  and  would  remain  in  full  vigour 
although  the  treaty  should  be  concluded  without  such  an  article. 

In  comiKirwg  the  draught  of  the  treaty,  Mr  Gallatin  had  drawn  aii 
article,  stipulating  anew  the  rec  -gnition.  and  ofTering,  as  an  equivalent^ 
the  recognition  of  the  British  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  contained 
in  the  same  treaty  of  1703,  and  of  which  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
had  demanded  the  renewal. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  citizen  of  the  Western  Country^and  as  incapable  aB 
any  other  member  of  the  mission,  of  sacrificing  an  essential  interest  of  one 
quarter  >f  the  Union,  to  a  minor  interest  of  another.  \  wa^,  therefore, 
profoundly  mortified  to  see  his  article  objected  to  on  a  principle  of  com- 
tlicting  sectional  interest,  and  still  more  so.  to  hear  Mr.Ru-sell  observe,  after 
'his  opinion  had  been  disclosed  by  his  vote,  that  the  fisheries  were  an  in- 
terest of  a  disaffected  part  of  the  country.  I  was  as  far  as  Mr.  Russell 
from  approving  the  policy  or  the  measures  then  predominating  m  ^ew- 
En'riand :  but  to  cast  away  and  surrender  to  the  enemy  the  birth  right  ot 
my'country,  an  interest  as  lasting  as  the  ocean  and  the  shores  of  my  na- 
tive  land,  for  a  merely  momentary  aberration,  rather  of  its  legislature 
than  its  people,  was  so  far  from  meeting  my  concurrence,  that  it  sickened 
my  soul  to  hear  it  hinted  from  one  of  her  own  sons. 

Considered  merely  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  sectional  interesU, 
Air  Gallatin's  proposed  article  was  fair  and  just.  It  proposed  that  both 
interests  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had  stood 
before  the  war.  The  first  and  paramount  duty  of  the  government  was 
to  bring  the  nation  out  of  the  war.  with  all  its  great  interests  preserved. 
It  was  not  to  gain  an  advantage  for  one  section,  by  the  loss  of  an  advan. 
tage  to  another.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  article  was,  that  nei- 
ther section  should  gain  or  lose  by  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  principle 
of  the  objection  to  it  was.  that  the  West  should  gain,  by  the  sacrifi':B  oi 
the  interest  of  the  East  and  the  main  motive  assigned  for  it  was,  that  the 
East  was  a  disaffected  part  of  the  couDtry. 
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iuuch,  too,  wa?  said  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  liberties;  nbl,. 
hy  Mr.  Russell,  who  had  not  then  made,  or  at  least  did  not  disclose,  his. 
Dotable  discovery  of  incessant  fo^s,  and  their  deleterious  effects  upoa 
'  the  lisheries.  But  doubts  were  expressed,  on  one  side,  whether  the  fish- 
eries were  of mwci^  value:  and  opinions  were  verj'  confidently  expressed|j 
on  the  other,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  to  the  Bri-. 
tish  of  no  value.  Neither  evidence  nor  argument  was  adduced  to  show, 
the  small  value  of  the  fisheries.  But  that  the  navigation  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  would  be  to  the  British  of  no  value,  and  of  no  injury  to  us,  was  prov- 
ed, first,  by  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to 
the  war  of  1812,  during  which  they  had  possessed  it  without  inconveni- 
ence to  us  or  benefit  to  themselves;  secondly,  by  the  apparent  fact,  that 
afterabandoning  their  claim  to  a  boundary  line  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
consequently  the  power  of  ever  forming  any  settlement  upon  its  banks, 
there  was  neither  present  nor  prospective  interest,  which  could  make, 
the  mere  right  of  navigating  it  downwards  to  the  ocean,  of  any  value  to 
them.  Jt  was  absolutely  nothing  more  than  a  right  of  travelling  upon  a 
highway;  and  all  rational  foresight,  as  well  as  all  past  experience,  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  privilege  would  remain  as  it  had  been,  mereljj 
nominal.  The  objections  against  this  reasoning  vvere  all  speculation 
against  fact  rail  surmises  of  what  might  be  in  future,  against  the  uniform 
tenourofwhat  had  been  before.  When,  afterwards,  the  proposition  of 
the  first  of  December  was  actually  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
the  immediate  rejection  of  it  by  their  government,  and  the  reasons  which 
they  assigned  for  rejecting  it,  demonstrated  that  they  considered  it  at 
least  no  equivalent  for  the  part  of  the  fisheries,  of  which  they  intended 
to  deprive  us:  and  their  final  abandonment,  without  any  equivalent,  of 
all  claim  to  it,  in  negotiating  the  convention  of  1818,  completed  the 
proof  that  they  had  always  considered  it  as  a  mere  name,  the  only  use 
thev  ever  could  make  of  which  was  to  obtain,  if  they  could,  so7ncr/ii//^'- for 
renouncing  it.* 

Mr  Kussell  says,  that  I  expressed  at  Ghent  7ny  great  contempt  of  (he 
British  right  to  reach  and  navigate  the  Mississippi:  and  Mr.  Kussell's 
motive  for  using  this  expression  is  as  apparent  as  it  is  invidious.  J  ne- 
ver, at  Ghent  or  elsewhere,  expressed  contempt  of  this  right,  otherwise 
than  by  maintaining,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  and  would  be, 
as  it  had  been,  a  naked  right  without  use  ;  of  iio  value  to  them,  and  of 
no  damage  to  us.  For  this  opinion  my  reasons  are  now  before  the  pub- 
lic; and  if  a  solid  answer  to  them  can  be  given,  I  shall  be  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge that  f  have  been  mistaken  in  entertaining  it.  But  I  shall  not 
take  for  such  answer,  any  thing  that  was  said  at  Ghent;  and  much  less 
any  thing  since  alleged  by  Mr.  Russell.  I  shall  not  take  for  an  answer, 
the  immense  importance  to  us  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigation.  No 
man  has  a  deeper  sense  of  it  than  I  have;  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question.     The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 

*I  take  this  opportunity  to  rectify  an  inaccuracy  in  thestatrment  of  mv  remarks  upon  Mr. 
liussens  letter,  that  at  the  ncj-otiationof  that  Convention,  the.  narigation  of  the  Mississippi 
jva.s  not  c\e\\  asked  by  the  British  On  recurring  to  the  documents  of  that  negotiation,  I  find 
tnaiitwafl  asked,  but  eastly  abaodoncd.    Our  uegotiatora  were  iuatructeU  cot  to  acQci^Q  tp 
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p^ple  of  Germany  ancl  ofFrance  There  .ire  treaties,  by  which  I'r?^. 
•o-ight  to  this  navigation,  both  ascending  and  descending,  is  stipulated 
for  all  mankind.*  The  peoi)le  of  the  United  States  enjoy  it  as  much  as 
the  people  ofFrance  or  of  Germany.  Is  it  of  any  value  to  us?  Is  it  of 
iiny  injury  to  iJi&m?  I  shall  not  take  for  an  answer  Mr.  Russell's  per- 
petual mis  statements  of  the  question^  his  perpetual  confounding  of  the. 
article  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  ivas  never  proposed  to  the 
British,  with  the  amendment  to  the  8th  article,  which  was  proposed  to 
ihem  and  rejected;  his  perpetual  confounding  of  both  with  the  3d  article 
![jf  the  treaty  of  1794.  Mr.  Russell  says  he  has  good  reason  to  believe, 
(hat  not  another  member  of  the  mission  agreed  with  me  in  this  opinion. 
The  best  possible  proof  that  IVIr.  Russell  himself  entertained  it,  is  found 
in  the  straits  to  which  he  is  reduced  to  muster  arguments  against  it.  His 
ingenuity  cannot  devise  a  plausible  objection  to  tbe  proposal  as  it  was 
made:  so  he  substitutes  in  its  stead,  at  one  time  the  article  first  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  never  offered;  at  another,  the  third  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1794;  at  a  third,  his  conjectural  inferences  of  abuses 
i:v'hich  might  be  made  of  the  privilege,  as  if  the  United  Stales  would 
have  had  no  power  to  contronl  them  His  argument  is  never  against  the 
proposal  as  it  rvas  made.^  It  is  always  against  the  substitute  of  his  owa 
imagination.     Mark  his  words: 

"  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  thing  impossible  was  intend- 
"ed,  and  that  Great  Britain  was  to  be  allowed  to  navigate  the  Missis- 
.*' sippi  precisely  as  she  could  have  navigated  it  immediately  after  the 
«.<  treaty  of  1783;  as  if  her  territories  cxteuvled  to  it,  and  as  if  Spain 
f' was  in  entire  possession  of  one  of  its  banks,  and  of  a  considerable  por- 
«  tion  of  the  other.  The  revival  of  the  British  right  to  navigate  the 
<-  Mississippi,  would  be,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  new  and  com- 
«'  plete  grant  to  her,  measured  by  these  circumstances,  and  thence  em- 
."  bracing  not  only  the  entire  freedom  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  river, 
<'  but  the  unrestrained  access  to  it  across  our  territories.  If  we  did  not 
'.'  intend  this,  we  interi^ded  nothing  which  Great  Britain  could  accept. 

Now  observe  the  amendment  to  the  8th  article  of  the  projected 
treaty,  as  it  was  proposed  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814,  and  rejected  : 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  li- 
^*berty  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  in  places  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
-' diction  of  Great  Britain,  as  secured  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace; 
«  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  within  the  exclusive  juris- 
"  diction  of  the  United  States,  shall  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects 
<'  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  manrier  secured  by  the  said  treaty;  and  it  is  fur- 
««ther  agreed  that  the  subjects  of  his  Brittannic  majesty  shall  at  all 
"  times  have  access,  frotn  such  place  as  may  be  selected  fjr  that  purpose, 
*'  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  aforesaid  territories,  west,  and  within  300- 

*"  The  navigation  cf  the  B/tine,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  unto  the 
''sea,  and  vice  vci-sn,  si>all  be  free,  so  that  it  can  be  interdicted  to  no  ont:  and  at  the 
*'  future  Congress,  attention  shall  be  paid  to  be  establishoient  of  the  principles,  accordine 
"  to  which  the  duties  to  be  raised  by  the  sti/tes  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  may  be  regulated. 
"  in  tbe  mode  the  most  impartial,  and  the  most  favourable  to  the  coviimrct  oj  all  nalions. 
IDefinit'we  Treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain..  ofSOtk  May,  1814.] 

Tbe  same  stipulation  is  contained  in  the  Vicntm  Congress  Treaties,  aod  cj^tended  to  ftfe' 
:r?ccker,  the  Mayne,  the  Mosclls^  the  Me'.i?f  and  the  Scheldtf 
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fi  miies  of  the  Lake  of.  the  Woods,  in  the  aforesaiu  territortes  of  di^ 
<«  United  States,  to  the  river  Mississippi,  in  order  to  ei>jo>  the  bene.fit 
««ofthe  navigation  of  that  river,  with  their  goods;,  effects,  and  rnerrhan- 
<<  dise,  whose  importation  inio  the  said  States  shall  not  he  entueiy  pro- 
«'hibited,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  dtJtiea  as  would  be  pajable  or 
<'  the  importation  of  the  same  into  the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  said  States, 
«'  and  on  conf)rming  with  the  usual  custom  house  reg^iilatjons 

After  reading  this,  if  you  inquire  how  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  Russell 
to  say,  in  the  passage  of  his  letter  immediately  preccrJing  it,  that  we 
olfered  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  British  otkerjcis'e  than  as 
it  had  been  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  1783^-  and  that  we  ofleied 
them  unrestrained  access  to  it  across  our  territories  ;  the  only  ^os^Jible 
ansiwer  to  the  question  will  be,  that  it  was  necessar}'  fop  hi&  argument 
to  say  so;  for  the  very  proposition  which  he  says  was  nothing  nMch 
Great  Britain  could  accept,  was  the  identical  proposition  which  we  did 
make,  and  which  she  did  not  accept  We  did  offer,  in  express  terms, 
and  m  no  others,  the  navigation,  in  the  manver  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
1783.  We  offered  the  access  to  it,  restrained  to  a  .-ingle  point  of  de- 
parture, 309  miles  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  W^ond'*;  restrained  to  the  ad- 
mission only  of  goods  not  prohibited,  to  the  p^^yment  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandise admitted,  and  to  compliance  with  all  the  custom  house  regu- 
lations ■  Mr.  Ru-isell  says  thai  it  embraced  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  river.  And  so  it  did  at  the  peace  of  1783:  for  it 
was  then  secured  to  Great  Britain,  not  only  by  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  but  by  her  treaties  with  Spain;  secured  indeed  in  a  ti^anner  far 
more  unrestrained  than  in  our  proposal;  for  by  the  treaties  with  Spain,, 
she  was  entitled  to  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  the  joiouth  of  the  river^ 
and  that  none  of  her  vessels  should  be  stopped,,  visited,  or  subjected  to 
the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever.  The  right,  therefore,  which  she 
Tvonld  have  held  under  the  proposal  of  1st  December,  1814,  would 
have  I'leen,  so  far  as  our  original  territory  extended,  precisely  the  same 
as  by  her  treaty  with  us  of  1783;  and  as  far  as  related  to  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  Spain,  in  1783,  infinitely  more  re.'^tricted  than 
it  had  been  under  her  treaties  with  Spain.  Yet  under  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  right  as  secured  to  her  by  her  treaties  with  Spain,  it  never 
had  been  of  any  use  to  her;  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  had' no  settle- 
ment on  the  river.  Now,  her  boundary,  as  xvith  us,  remained,  at  the 
negotiation  of  Ghent,  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
the  peace  of  1783.  She  had  formed  no  settlement  on  the  rivei-;  but  she 
was  entitled  by  that  treaty  to  a  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  it. 
We  proposed  to  her  a  new  line,  which  would  cut  her  off  from  it;  which 
shentTe.''ed  to  acce[>l,  with  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  navigate  the 
river.  All  the  change,  therefore*  between  the  right  which  Great  Bri- 
tain had  enjoyed  under  the  treaties  of  1783,  and  that  which  she  would 
liave  enjoyed  under  our  proposal  of  1814,  wp^  to  the  disadvantage,  of 
Great  Britain,  and  went  to  the  annulment  of  the  value  to  her,  even  con- 
tingent and  eventual,  of  the  right. 

The  worthlessness  to  the  British  of  this  right  of  navigating  the  Mis^is- 
sipnij'hs>d  becc  very  distinctly  pctceivcdj  and  clearly  pointed  O'lt-in  tire 
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^jebates,  in  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
of  November,  1782.  On  that  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  said,  in  the 
House  of  Lords: 

"'  but  we  keep  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi!  and  so  we  might 
^^  say  that  we  keep  that  of  the  Hhone  or  the  Uhine.  We  are  not  posses- 
*'  sed,  for  3000  miles,  of  a  single  acre  of  its  «;hores  ;  and  West  Florida, 
"where  the  Mississippi  meets  the  sea,  is  by  the  treaty  in  the  hands  of 
«'  the  Spai'iards  To  what  sort  of  understandings  is  thia  fallacy  addies- 
"  feed,  or  for  what  description  of  rational  beings  is  this  dulusion  calcU" 
-*  lated ;"' 

Lord  Walsingham: — "Nothing  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  stipulate  for 
*<  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  yet  cut  oil  all  communication 
*i  with  it.  What  was  meant  by  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
*<agieed  on  in  the  treaty,  he  professed  he  could  not  tell." 

V  scouni  Stormotit — '^  exj-osed  in  glaring  colours  the  folly  of  stipuiat- 
"  ing  for  the  navigation  of  the  Missis9ip()i,  when  every  thing  that  could 
-*»  make  the  Mississi}>pi  valuable,  wms  gone.  We  had  no  cojist;  there 
"  was  no  junction  even  with  the  Lakes;  no  communicalioaU'V  whsch  ve 
*' could  transport  our  furs  to  any  market.  In  short,  the  article  for  the 
^'navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  an  insult  on  our  understandings,  ad- 
'ii  ded  to  all  the  injuries  done  to  onr  property  by  the  present  peace." 

Viscount  Sackville  :-^"  All  the  forts  were  on  the  American  side;  the 
4' immense  district  of  country  which  su[)plied  us  with  masts  was  gone; 
»'  the  Indian  nations  were  abandoned  ;  and  we  were  insulted  with  the 
*'  navigation  of  the  Mi^-sissippi,  when  all  its  benefits  were  taken  away." 

To  all  this,  the  only  reply  of  the  minister,  the  Earl  of  Sheiburne, 
was: 

*-Th€  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  has  been  reprobated  as  an  useless 
"acquisition.  Could  men  seriously  assert  this?  Was  a  navigation  ol  so 
<'  many  hundred  miles  up  a  country  where  there  is  a  call  for  our  manu- 
^"  factures,  an  useless  thing?  Surely  not." 

IHamard's  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  £3. 

Jn  the  Rouse  of  Commons,  lord  North  said: 

"There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  mockery  in  the  article  which  grants 
*'  us  an  eternal  and  fiee  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  souice  to 
"  the  ocean,  in  participation  with  the  United  States.  Such  is  the  free- 
«•  doin  of  the  navigation,  that  where  we  ivere  not  locally  excluded,  we 
*'  have  effected  it  by  treaty.  We  were  excluded  by  the  northern  boua- 
*'  dary.  The  east  is  possessed  by  the  Americans.  The  west  had  been 
*' ceded  by  the  peace  of  Paris  to  the  French,  who  had  since  granted  it 
<'  to  the  Spaniards;  and  each  shore,  at  its  mouth,  is  ceded  by  the  pre- 
"  sent  treaty  to  Spain  — Where  is  then  this  navigation,  so  free  and  open, 
«  (o  be  commenced?  All  the  possession,  I  believe,  that  we  shall  ever 
«  have,  will  be  its  nomination  in  this  treaty.  We  must  1^  contend  with 
**  the  grant,  without  the  possession."     p.  451. 

Mr.  Fox: — "  By  the  boundaries  which  have  been  so  carelessly  pre- 
"  scribed,  *ve  have  excluded  ourselves  from  the  Mississippi;  so  that 
«-we  only  retain  the  oame,  without  being  able  t'^  enjoy  its  posse^ 
''sicn."     p.  53.5. 


'^e  these  objections,  no  reply  was  made  id  the  Hous'c  of  Common's, 
"^they  were  all  grounded  on  the  very  obvious  principle  that  the  mere 
j'ight  of  navigating  a  river  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  can  be  of  no* 
use  to  a  nation,  having  no  settlement  on  the  river;  yet,  at  that  time,  us 
<}reat  Britain  retained  a  boundary  line  to  the  river,  she  might  have  sulv- 
sequently  formed  a  settlement  upon  it  which  would  have  given  value  to 
the  right.  At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  thirty  years  of  experience 
had  proved  the  correctness  of  those  views  by  which  the  right  of  naviga- 
ting the  Mississippi,  reserved  to  the  British  by  the  treaties  of  1783, 
bad  been  represented  as  merely  nominal  and  worthless;  aad  by  the  pro^ 
posed  8th  article  of  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  was  to  abandon  her  claim 
even  of  ever  coming  in  territorial  contact  with  the  river. 

Until  a  better  answer,  therefore,  than  this  can  be  ^hen  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  proposal  offered  to  the  British  would  have  been,  ifacceptedy 
of  no  value  to  them,  and  of  no  injury  to  us,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
consider  it  as  demonstrated.  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient  tor  Mr.  Russell  to 
say,  that  he  still  differs  in  t>pinion  with  me,  and  will  probably  continue' 
to  ditler  in  opinion  with  me,  on  this  point;  for  1  have  j)roved  from  his 
Own  words  that  his  opinion  did  not  differ  from  mine,  as  to  the  proposal 
actually  made;  and  if  he  does  differ  with  me  now,  it  is  only  in  as  much 
as  he  differs  with  himself. 

As  to  the  value,  the  comparative  value  of  the  fisheries  to  us,  with 
this  admission  of  a  mere  naked  right  in  foreigners  to  travel  on  one  of  our 
high-ways,  constitutionally  declaicd  to  be  forever  free  to  all  the  citizens 
of  every  Stale  in  the  Union,  I  cannot  again  withhold  my  surprize  t'lat 
it  should  be  denied,  by  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  If  a  citizen  of  Geor- 
gia should  publish  a  laborious  argument  to  prove  that  the  right  of  cul- 
tivfiting  cotton,  or  a  citizen  of  Louisiana  should  maintain  that  the  right 
of  raising  sugar,  was  of  no  value  to  the  people  of  the  Uniled  States,  is 
it  to  the  derision  or  to  the  indignation  of  his  country,  that  his  dissertit- 
tion  would  prove  the  most  effectual  passport?  And  if  such  an  argument' 
tiliould  be  written,  not  as  an  idle  amusement  to  show  with  how  muclr 
ingenuity  the  vviklest  absurdities  might  be  maintained,  but  as  a  grave 
state-paper,  addressed  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Union,  sinking 
directly,  not  at  the  mere  theoretical  right,  but  at  the  actual  exercise  of 
it  by  the  citizens  of  Georgia  or  of  Louisiana,  and  directly  tending,  ia 
concurrence  with  a  foreign  power  contesting  it,  to  deprive  them  of  it 
forever — what  would  the  people  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  what  would 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  say  to  such  a  citizen?— Should  it  fur- 
ther appear,  that  this  very  citizen,  at  the  very  time  of  his  com|)osing 
the  work,  wae  a  member  of  a  commission  specially  charged  and  in- 
structed to  defend  and  maintain,  against  the  most  formidable  of  national 
enemies,  the  same  right,  which  he  was  thus  exercising  every  faculty  of 
bis  mind  irredeemably  to  destroy;  that  after  subscribing  his  name  to  a 
principle  containing  the  last  and  only  defence  of  this  right,  while  the 
contest  was  yet  pending,  and  he  himself  was  yet  charged  with  its  *up- 
j)ort,  he  should  contradict  his  own  signature,  exhaust  his  ingenuity  to 
prove  the  principle  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and  !?tyle  it  the  dicani 
i3^f  a  visioaary,  t^  ridicule  one  of  his  colleagues  for  believing  it;  such  n 
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lyirc  combination  of  incidents  would  doubtless  present  a  moral  and  poli- 
tical character  to  the  corilemplation  of  the  States  most  immediately  ire, 
terested  in  his  conduct,  and  to  th/e  Union,  which  would  not  soon  be  ob- 
literated from  their  memory. 

That  which  a  native  citizen  of  Georgia  ar  of  Louisiana  would  have 
done,  under  the  circumstances  here  supposed,  if  the  right  of  cuUivating 
cotton  or  sugar  had  been  at  stake,  Mr.  Hussell,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  done,  m  the  hour  of  danger  to  her  fishery.  The  Newfound- 
land, Nova  Scotia,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Labrador  fisheries,  are  ini 
nature,  and  in  the  consideration  both  of  their  value  and  of  the  right 
to  share  in  them,  one  fishery.  To  be  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment  of 
that  right,  would  be  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  a  calamity  similar  in. 
kind,  and  comparable  in  degree,  with  an  interdict  to  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  cotton  or  sugar.  To  be  cut  oil  even  from 
that  portion  of  it  which  was  within  the  exclusive  British  jurisdiction  in 
the  strictest  sense,  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  would  have  been  like  an  interdict  upon  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia or  Louisiana  to  cultivate  with  cotton  or  sugar  three  fourths  of  the 
lands  of  those  res[)eclive  Slates.  The  fisheries  of  Massachusetts  arc 
her  cotton  plants  and  her  sugar  canes.  She  is  not  blest  with  the  genial 
iikies,  nor  gifted  with  the  prolific  soil,  of  southern  dime?;  but  that 
which  nature  has  denied  to  her  shores,  she  has  bestowed  upon  her 
neighbouring  seas,  and  to  them  she  is  indebted  for  copious  sources  of 
nourishment  and  subsistence,  if  not  of  opulence  and  splendour,  to  thou- 
sands of  her  sons. 

Of  (he  value  of  these  fisheries,  none  but  general  information  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  American  negotiators  at  Ghent.  Their  instructions  were, 
not  to  inquire  into  their  value,  but  not  to  surrender  any  part  of  them. 
After  the  peace  was  made,  while  Mr  Russell  was  intent  upon  his  dis- 
covery that  they  were  worthless  by  reason  of  incessant  fogs  and  humidi- 
ties of  atmosphere,  and  straining  his  dialectic  powers  and  his  diploma- 
tic erudition,  to  prove  (hat  the  right  to  them  was  irretrievably  lost,  I 
was  impelled  by  mv  sense  of  duty  to  seek  more  particular  informatioa 
of  the  value  both  of  that  fishery,  generally,  and  of  that  portion  of  it, 
tvhich,  by  the  mo.st  restricted  construction  of  the  notification  which  we 
bad  received.,  would  be  denied  us  if  that  notification  should  be  carried 
into  effect.  I  obtained  it  from  various  sources;  but  principally  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  and  statesmen  of  this  Union:  and  as 
at  concerns  an  object  of  great  national  interest,  I  shall  publish  it,  with 
some  additional  observations  of  my  own.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  sup- 
shine  upon  all  Mr,  RusselPs  fogs. 

Immensely  valuable  as  it  will  prove  these  fisheries  to  be,  yet  if  the 
question  involved  in  the  article  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin  had  beea 
such,  that  while  securing  to  the  people  of  New  England  the  contmued 
^niovment  of  them,  it  would  in  any  the  slightest  degree  have  impaired 
the  Enjoyment,  by  the  people  of  the  Western  Country,  oi  their  right  to 
navi<^ate  the  Mississippi,  the  objection  to  it  would  have  been  serious  and 
<^rea't  Could  it  have  affected  rxaierially  their  enjoyment  of  that  right 
The  objection  wold  have  been  insuperable,  aad  Mr.  Gallatuj  acver  wcu.. 
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have  thought  of  making  the  proposal.  But  no  such  consequence  c6uld 
flow  from  it.  The  people  of  the  West  are  left  by  it  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  their  rights.  Nothing  vva*  taken  from  them.  But  British: 
subjects  from  Canada  would  have  been  entitled  to  travel  by  land  or 
'ivater  to  the  river,  and  to  descend  in  boats  to  its  month.  They  now  en- 
joy the  right  as  much  as  they  would  have  enjoyed  it  if  the  article  had 
been  proposed  and  a(^cepted.  The  only  difference  is,  that  they  now 
enjoy  it,  as  not  prohibited  by  law,  while  by  the  proposed  article  it  would 
have  been  secured  to  them  by  treaty. 

The  objection  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  proposed  article,  therefore,  was  an 
objection  to  securing  to  New  England  the  continued  enjoyment  of  the 
fisheries,  because  the  price  of  its  purchase  would  be  to  permit  British" 
subjects  to  travel  a  highway  in  the  Western  Country.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  make  of  it  any  thing  more;  and  deeply  concerned  as  I  felt  for  the 
fate  of  the  fisheries,  I  greatly  regretted  that  the  objection  was  made  to 
it.  Not  that  1  expected  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries. I  too  well  knew  the  value  which  they  set  ujion  the  fisheries^ 
and  the  worthlessness  at  which  they  7nust  estimate  the  naked  right  to  them 
^f  navigating  the  Mississippi,  to  consider  it  as  probable  that  they  would 
5^j,^gp{  J  he  proposal.  But  our  duty  as  tninisters  of  the  Union,  charged 
^vith  the  defence  of  all  its  rights  and  liberties  staked  upon  the  contjict, 
and  specially  instructed  not  to  surrender  the  iisheries,  was  1o  use  every 
fair  exertion  to  preserve  them.  And  Mr.  Gallatin's  proposal  was  one 
of  the  only  two  possible  modes  of  effecting  it. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  strong  and  earnest  opposition  to  proposing  ihQ  arti 
cle  was  njade,  avowedly  founded  upon  a  supposed  interest  merely  sec. 
tional;  after  a  discussion  continued  through  six  successive  days,  at  the 
last  of  which  only  I  had  t-dken  part,  and  before  the  vote  was  taken,  I  did, 
on  the  4thof  November,  declare  myself  prepared  either  to  propose  Mr. 
Gallatin's  article,  or  to  take  the  ground  that  all  the  rights  and  liberties 
in  the  fisheries  were  recognised  as  a  part  of  our  national  independence, 
that  thev  could  net  be  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  needed  no  stipulation 
for  their  renewal — to  assert  this  principle  in  the  note  to  he  sent  to  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  with  the  project  of  the  treaty,  and  to  omit  the 
article  altogether. 

Blr.  Russell,  in  the  acuteness  of  his  perceptions,  discovers  an  incon- 
sistency between  these  two  opinions.  In  his  letter  from  Paris,  he  charg- 
ed it  as  an  inconsistency  upon  the  majority  of  the  mission.  In  the  Bos- 
Ion  Statesman  he  returns  to  it  as  an  inconsistencv  of  mine.  According  to 
his  doctrine,  the  assertion  of  a  right  or  libel  ty,  h  inconsistent  with  the 
offer  of  a  stipulation  for  its  recognition.  The  first  article  of  the  pielim- 
inaries,  of  November,  1782,  was  according  to  this  doctrine,  inconsistent 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Why  stipulate  for  a  right, 
which  you  hold  by  virtue  of  your  own  declaration?  I  cannot  waste  words 
in  refuting  such  positions  as  these.  So  of  the  pretended  inconsistency  of 
stipulating  for  the  liberty,  leaving  the  right  to  the.fisheries  to  rest  upon 
the  recognition  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  stipulation  offered  was  co- 
extensive with  the  portion  of  right  contestedhy  the  adverse  party.  There 
was  no  motive  for  asking  astipulation  for  that  whicji  they  did  not  aues- 
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■tson.  lithe  British  plenipotentiaries  had  not  notified  to  us  that  ihcy  con- 
vSidered  our  privileges  uf fishing  7<t:ithin  the  limits  of  British  sovereigntij,  as 
forfeited  by  tl»e  war,  1  never  should  have  thought  of  asking  a  new  stipu- 
lation to  secure  them,  \{  their  doctrine  and  Mr.  RusselTs  was  right, 
that  the  xchole  treaty  of  1783  \<*as  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  that  our 
only  title  to  the  fishing  liberties  was  a  grant  of  his  Britannic  majesty's, 
in  tiiat  treaty,  which  by  the  mere  existence  of  war,  was  totally  extia- 
guished,  they  were  under  no  necessity  whatever  to  give  us  that  notifica- 
cation.  They  might  have  concluded  the  treaty  without  saying  a  word 
about  the  fisheries,  and  then  have  told  us  that  they  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  war.  But  they  knew  belter.  They  knew  that  not  only  war, 
but  conquest^  was  necessary  to  wrest  from  us  any  right  or  liberty  recog- 
nised by  them  as  belonging  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  To  accom- 
plish this  conquest,  despairing  to  obtain  from  us  an  express  renunciatioa 
by  treaty,  as  they  had  obtained  it  from  Spain  in  1763.  they  tried  to  ob- 
tain it  by  means  of  our  acquiescence  in  this  notification;  and  they  made  it 
in  indefinite  terms,  seeming  to  strike  only  at  the  portion  of  the  Esheriea 
witnin  their  most  restricted  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  susceptible,  if 
once  acquiesced  in  by  us,  of  a  construction  sanctioned  by  the  whole  his- 
tory and  public  law  relative  to  those  fisheries,  which  would  deprive  U3 
of  them  all,  including  those  of  the  Grand  Bank. 

The  article  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin  covered  the  whole  ground  c/iV 
vuied  by  the  adversary ;  and  the  advantage  of  it  to  us,  if  proposed  and 
accepted,  would  have  been,  that  we  should  have  issued  from  the  war, 
with  all  the  fishing  rights  and  liberties,  as  enjoyed  before  it,  uncontested. 
When,  theiefore,  during  the  discussion,  and  before  the  vote  had  beea 
taken,  I  otfcied  to  abandon  this  advantage,  and  to  rest  the  future  de- 
fence of  the  fishing  rights  and  liberties  upon  the  distinct  assertion  that 
they  had  not  been  forfeited  or  abrogated  by  the  war,  by  thus  resting  it, 
I  knew  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  defend  them,  ^if'er  the  conclusion 
ai  the  peace — to  defend  them  against  the  pow  er,  and  tht)  policy,  and 
the  intellect  of  Great  Britain.  It  wj^s  placing  them  all  at  the  nSLZard  Oi 
future  negotiation  and  another  war,-  and  I  thought  I  offered  a  signal  con- 
cession, of  deference  to  the  mere  sectional  feelings  of  one  western  mem- 
ber of  the  mission,  by  offering  to  accept  the  alternative.  But  I  felt  the 
most  entire  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  principle  which  I  asserted. 
I  knew  that  it  was  sufficient  to  preserve  the  fushing  rights  and  liberties 
from  surrender.  I  was  content  with  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  our  express  in- 
structions; and  I  relied  upon  the  determined  spirit  and  active  energy  of 
my  country  to  maintain  it  after  the  peace.  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  ulti- 
mate result,  so  long  as  our  assent  to  the  British  doctrine  and  notificatioQ 
was  neither  expressed  nor  implied. 

My  proposal  was  not  however  accepted,  until,  upon  taking  the  vote 
OQ  the  question  whether  the  article  proposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin  should  be 
otTered  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  it  appeared  there  was  a  majority 
of  the  missjoij  in  favour  of  it.  This  vote  was  taken  as  has  been  stated,  on 
the  5th  of  November;  and  on  the  7th  the  substitute,  being  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  had  suggested  on  the  4th,  was  offered  by  Mr.  C'lay,  and 
unanimously  accepted.  The  article  was  not  proposed  to  the  British 
pleoipoteatianeS;  nor  wns  the  consideratioa  of  it  ever  after  resumed. 
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This  transfictron,  therefore,  was  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  ^Sth 
and  29th  of  November;  and  as  it  terminated  in  no  act  of  the  mission, 
was  not  even  mentioned, nor  was  the  remotest  allusion  to  it  made  in  the 
joint  letter  of  the  mission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  25th  December. 
Jt  IS  true,  that  on  the  5th  of  November,  when  the  vote  upon  ?v1r  Galla- 
tin's offered  article  was  taken,  the  instructions  of  19th  October  preceding, 
cancelling  the  paragraph  of  the  instructions  of  151h  April,  1813.  cited 
by  Mr.  Kiissell  in  his  duplicate,  although  written  and  on  their  passage, 
had  not  been  received;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  through  the  whole  dis- 
cussion preceding  the  vote  of  5th  November,  although  every  objec- 
tion which  an  ardent,  profound,  and  vigorous  mind  couid  suggest  against 
the  article  was  adduced,  yef  no  mention  was  made  of  this  paragraph  of 
the  instructions  of  15th  April,  1813.  It  never  was  alleged  that  the  arti- 
cle would  violate  those  instructions;  and  if  it  had  been  alleged  the  an- 
swer would  have  been  obvious,  that  so  long  as  Great  Britain  retained  a 
claim  to  the  boundary  line  to  the  Mississip{)i.  we  could  not  assume  for 
granted  that  that  river  was  within  our  exclusive  jurisdiction,  nor  conse- 
quently that  the  instructions  of  15th  April,  1813,  forbad  us  from  agiee- 
ing  to  astipulation  reserving  the  right  of  British  subjects  to  its  naviga- 
tion. Mr  Russell  says,  that  in  my  remarks  J  ad.ii it,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  better  and  spirit  of  the  instruction  of  15th  April,  1813,  were 
against  the  oiler.  I  admit  no  such  thing;  but  think  1  have  proved  the 
contrary.  I  sn)  that  never,  either  in  the  discussions  preceding  the  vote 
of  5th  November,  1814,  or  in  those  of  28fh  and  29th  November,  were 
the  instructions  of  15th  April.  1813,  alleged  against  the  ofl'er:  nor  did  I 
show  to  Mr.  Russell  at  the  Department  of  State,  the  record  of  the  in- 
structions of  4th  and  19th  October,  to  show  that  we  were  released  from 
the  obligation  of  observing  the  instructions  of  1 5th  April,  1813.  I  show- 
ed them  to  him  to  prove,  that  in  the  variations  of  his  duplicate,  fabrica- 
ted at  Washington  in  1822,  from  his  real  letter  written  at  Paris  in  1815, 
he  had  not  only  introduced  a  new  charge  of  aggravated  crimination 
against  his  colleagues,  contradicted  by  the  express  words  of  his  real  let- 
ter, but  that  he  bad  cited,  in  proof  of  this  charge,  an  instruction,  which 
at  the  time  when  the  question  was  taken,  against  which  he  now,  speak- 
ing as  if  in  1815,  averred,  in  contradiction  to  what  he  had  really  said  in 
1815,  that  he  had  voted,  because  he  thought  it  violated  that  instruction, 
he  knew  had  been  cancelled.  I  showed  them  to  him  to  prove,  that  what 
fie  now  alleged  as  his  main  motive  for  voting  against  the  proposition, 
had  not  been  and  could  not  have  been  his  real  motive:  that  it  was  an  ia- 
ventionof  1822,  held  forth  as  a  narrative  of  facts  in  1814. 

I  trust  J  have  now  shown,  beyond  the  reach  of  reply,  that  the  same 
character  belongs  to  what  he  calls  the  real  history  of  the  offer  made  to  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814.  in  contradiction 
to  the  summary  statement  of  it  which  I  had  given  in  my  remarks  on  his 
letters. 

But  at  the  close  of  Mr  Russell's  publication  in  the  Boston  Statesman  of 
27lh  June,  there  is  an  insinuation,  upon  which  I  have  a  word  to  say,  and 
with  ubich  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  part  of  his  reply.  He  says  he  shall 
have  abundant  reason  to  rejoiccj  if  in  directing  the  infirmities  of  my 


temper  against  him,  they  shall  have  been  diverie'^  from  a  course  vi  tchlch 
they  mi^ht  have  been  disastrous  to  the  country .  If  in  the  history  of  my  life, 
or  in  that  of  the  cour.try,  Mr.  Russell  could  allege  a  single  incident,  inr 
Tvhich  the  infirmities  of  my  temper  ever  have  taken  a  course  disastrous 
to  the  country*  f  should  have  felt  this  Parthian  shaft  to  be  as  deeply  tin« 
gpd  with  venom  to  nie,  as  with  bitterness  from  the  heart  whence  it  sped. 
But  it  has  fallen  short  of  its  mark;  equally  harmless  to  me  and  useless  to 
the  professed  patriotic  self  devolion  of  the  archer. 

And  how  stands  the  account  of  Mr.  Russell?  At  the  negotiation  of 
Ghent,  he  had,  as  a  member  of  the  missiotj,  been  instructed,  in  terms  the 
most  positive  and  unqualitied,  not  to  surrender  the  tisheries  In  that  in- 
struction, no  sophistical  distmction  between  a  right  in  the  fisheries  held 
by  virtue  of  our  hidependence,  and  a  liberty  in  the  fisheries  held  by  grant 
from  Great  Britain,  was  warranted  or  allowed  No  part  of  them  was 
to  be  surrendered.  And  the  instruction  was  pointed  and  precise,  to 
break  off  the  negotiation  sooner  than  'surrender  them.  The  British  plen- 
ipotentiaries had  presented  the  demand  of  surrender  in  such  form,  that 
there  were  only  two  possible  modes  of  saving  them;  one,  to  agree  to  a 
new  stipulation  recognising  them;  the  other,  to  maintain  that  they  had 
not  been  abrogated  by  the  war.  A  stipulation  for  a  new  recognition  is 
otfered.  Mr.  Russell  votes  against  it,  because,  as  he  alleges,  it  would 
deprive  the  western  country  of  an  advantage,  which  they  would  otherwise 
derive  from  the  war.  He  prefers  that  the  East  should  lose,&o  that  the 
West  may  gain,  by  the  result  of  the  war.  He  rejects  the  proposal  which 
would  place  both  interests  on  the  sa7ne  footing  as  before  the  war.  The 
East  is  his  native  section  of  the  Union.  But  it  is  a  disaffected  part  of 
the  country  :  and  then — 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  course." 

Well — the  other  alternative  is  presented;  to  maintain  that  the  liber- 
■ties  in  questionzcei^e  not  abrogated  by  the  ruar.  Mr.  Russell  subscribes^  to 
this:  but  he  now  says  it  was  "  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  as  a  pretext 
to  preserve  the  fishing  privilege,  and  to  get  rid  of"  the  other  proposition. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Russell  assents  to  the  other  proposition  itself,  and  sub- 
scribes his  name  to  a  letter  declaring  that  he  had  no  objection  to  it.  But 
this  too  he  now  says  was  only  in  deference  to  the  majority,  and  for  fear 
that  if  he  did  not  subscribe,  the  enemy  would  accept  it.  The  enemy, 
however,  despise  this  equivalent,  so  extravagant  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Rus- 
sell; and  no  sooner  is  it  offered  to  them  than  they  reject  it.  The  peacf^ 
is  concluded.  The  Mississippi  navigation  isno^  conceded  to  the  British; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  fishing  liberties  to  this  nation,  depends  ex- 
clusively upon  their  maintaining  the  principle,  that  they  had  not  been  ab' 
■rogated  by  the  roar.  Six  weeks  after  signing  this  treaty,  Mr.  Russell,  still 
commissioned  as  a  member  of  the  mission  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  liable  every  hour  to  be  called  to  a  share  in 
that  negotiation,  and  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  against  British  negotia- 
tors our  fishing  liberties,  deliberately  s^its  down  and  writes  to  his  govern- 
ment a  long  and  learned  diplomatic  discourse  to  prove,  that  the  fishing 
liberties  were  irretrievably  lost;  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  right  to 
them  remaining;  that  the  principle  upon  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
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^take(3  them  at  Ghent,  waathe  dream  of  a  visionary;  that  our  only  tille 
to  them  was  a,^ranf,  in  the  treaty  of  1733;  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  a 
dead  letter,  and  that  the  only  possible  expedient  for  us  to  recover  them, 
was  by  offering  for  them  an  equivalent,  ''fiiir  in  its  comparative  value, 
and  just  in  its  relative  effects;"  and,  as  the  profoundfest  oftill  his  discov- 
eries, reveals  to  them  that  this  equivalent  must  be  taken  "wherever  it 
might  be  found.'" 

This  letter,  Mr.  Russell  writes,  not  in  cypher;  commits  it  to  the  ocean, 
before  hostilities  have  ceased;  and  exposes  it  in  various  ways  to  be  in- 
tercepted by  the  enemy.  It  reaches,  however,  its  destination,  after  the 
ratification  of  the  peace,  and  just  about  the  time  when  British  cruisers, 
stationed  on  the  fishing  grounds,  warn  all  American  fishing  vessel?  not 
to  approach  within  sixty  miles  of  the  shores.  Such  is  the  practical  ex- 
position given  by  the  British  government  of  ^'^eir  meaning  in  the  indefin- 
ite notification  that  they  intended  to  exclude  us  from  fishing  uithin  the 
limits  of  British  sovereignty:  nnd  that  exposition  was  supported  by  all  the 
iiistorical  public  law  applicable  to  the  case,  and  by  the  most  eminent 
writers  upon  the  law  of  nations.  The  complaints  of  the  American  fish- 
ermen, thus  interrupted  in  their  honest  industry,  and  interdicted  from 
the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  argument  of  Mr.  Rus«;ell  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
rogation of  (he  treaty  of  1783  by  war,  and  the  consequent  discontinuance 
of  the  fishing  privilege,  (as  he  terms  it)  must  have  been  received  about 
the  same  time,  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  the  argument  had  been  as 
euccessful,  as  it  had  been  laboriously  wrought,  what  ;i  happy  answer  it 
would  have  supplied  for  Mr.  Monroe  to  the  complaints  of  the  fishermen! 
What  a  theme  for  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  American  minister 
at  London,  upon  this  emergency! 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
that  day,  were  no  converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Russell;  nor  believers 
in  the  worthlessness  of  the  fishing  liberties.  The  minister  at  London 
Was  instructed  to  remonstrate  against  the  interruption  of  the  fishermen, 
and  to  maintain  the.  rights  of  the  nation.  A  correspondence  with  the 
British  government  ensued,  in  which  the  question  as  to  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  orders  to  the  British 
cruisers  were  partly  disavowed,  and  partly  countermanded.  The  ne- 
gotiation was  continued  until  that  of  the  convention  of  1818  commenced 
and  merged  in  it.  The  British  government  never  formally  renounced 
their  and  Mr.  RusselTs  doctrine,  that  the  war  of  1812  had  abrogated  the 
treaty  of  1783.  As  little  did  the  government  of  the  United  States  re- 
nounce the  doctrine,  that  all  their  rights  and  liberties,  recognised  by  the 
treaty  of  1783,  were  in  full  force  as  if  the  war  of  1812  bad  never  occurred. 
The  conflict  of  opinion  was  arljusted  by  anew  article,  as  little  liable  to 
be  abrogated  by  a  future  war,  as  the  treaty  of  Independence.  By  this 
article,  we  have  expressly  renounced  a  small  portion  of  the  liberties 
within  the  exclusive  and  limited  territorial  jtirisdiction  of  part  of  the 
British  provinces,  and  have  received  in  equivalent  an  enlargement  of 
those  liberties  on  the  coast  and  shores  ofNewfoundland.  The  substance 
of  the  contest  has  been  conceded  to  us;  and  each  party  has  adhered  to 
^tsdoGtriiie.    I\oFf,  if  Mr.  Kusselihad  been  charged  with  this  uegotia- 
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lion  OD  the  part  of  the  United  Slate?,  as,  al  the  time  when  he  wrot6  h:3 
letter  of  nth  February,  1815,  there  was  a  probubility  that   he  might  be, 
what  would  have  been  his  situation,  and  how  would  this  great  interest  of 
his  country  have  stood,  if  when  first  ordered  to  remonstrate  against  the 
interruption  of  the    American  lisherinen  by  British  cruisers  in  1815,  the 
British  government  had  answered  him  by  a  copy  of  his  own  letter,  writ- 
ten but  six  months  befoie  at  Paris?     To  his   own  situation,  perhaps,  his 
memory  inav  furnish  him  a  parallel,  from  the  feelings  with  which  on  the 
29th  of  April  hut,  he  learnt  that  the  original   of  his   letter   had   been 
found.      But  for  the  interest  of  his   country,  what  had  his  letter  left  him 
the  power  to  say  to  the  British  government,  in  the  ra^e  supposed?     For 
the  maiBtenince  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  had  disabled  his  owo 
pen.  and  sealed  his  own  lips.     He  had  come  forth  as  the   champion  of 
the  cause  of  their  adversary.     The  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  ai.d  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  would 
have  been  lost  to  this  Union;  lost  by  the  prevarications  (to  use  no  harsh- 
er term)  of  a  native  of  Massachusetts.     Is  this,  the  man  who  charges 
me  with  infirmities  of  temper,  which  m^/^r  ha-v.e  taken  a  course  disastrous 
to  my  countrij] 


JI.  Right  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  to  the  fishing  Uherties-^Ej- 
feet  of  War  vpon  Treaties,  and  Treafy  Stijrulatiuiis — Peculiar  character 
of  the  treaty  oflluo. 

When  at  the  negotiations  of  Ghent,  under  an  express  instruction  from 
ihe  government  ot^'the  United  States,  sooner  to  break  off  the  negotiation 
than  to  surrender  the  fisheries,  after  a  notification  from  the  British  plen- 
ipotentiaries that  their  government  "  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  the  Uni- 
'i  ted  SUiies,  gratuitously,  the  privileges  formerly  granted  to  them  by  trea- 
-  ty,  o(fshi>^g  within  the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of  using 
'.<  the  shores  of  the  British  territories,   for  purposes  connected  with  the 
««  fisheries''— I  su<r<xested  to  mv  colleagues,  as  an  answer  to  be  given  to. 
that  notification,  that  a//  the  rights  and  liberties,  in  the   fisheries,  having 
been  recognised  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  belonging  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  7io?.'e  of  them  had  been  forleited  or  ab. 
roo-ated  by  the  war  j  that  we  needed  no  new  stipulation  for  their  secun- 
tv'^and  that  we  should  consider  ourselves  as  much  entitled  to  them  after 
the  peace,  without  an  article  concerning  them  as  with  one;  and  when  my 
colleagues  unanimously,  so  far  as  their  signatures  could  pledge   theft 
sentiments,   united  with  me  in  asserting  that  principle;  it  certainly  did 
pot  enter  into  my  dreams,  that  seven  years  afterwards  one  of  those  same 
colleagues  would    traduce   that  doctrine  before  the  legislative  assembly 
of  my^country.  as  equivalent  to  a  crime  of  state,  and  denounce  me  in  the 
face  of  the  nation,  as  a^  visionary  dreamer  for  believing  tt. 

1  first  suggested  it  as  an  alternative,  for  an  article   proposed  by  aa- 
other  member  of  the  mission,  to  be  ofiered  for  a  new  stipulation,  recog- 
nising agam  those  liberties,  for  an  equivalent  recoguilion,  ot  a  similar 
.liberty  daimod  bv  the,  other  party,  and  deducifele  frcm  t.he  same  pnna^ 


pie I  had  no  objection  to  that  article,  because  it  oHerecl  nothing  but  what 

I  considered  as  necessarily  flowing  from  the  principle  itself,  and  because, 
if  accepted,  it  would  not  only  have  secured  the  interest,  and  the  liber- 
ties in  question,  but  have  precluded  all  future  controversy  with  the  ad- 
verse party  concerning  them.  But  as  one  member  of  the  mission  had 
raised  very  earnest  objections  against  the  article,  and  as  1  was  anxious- 
ly desirous  of  conciliating  the  feelings  as  well  as  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  every  part  of  the  Union,  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  assertion  of 
the  principle,  as  a  substitute  for  the  stipulation  of  the  article,  and  to 
rest  the  defence  of  the  interest  upon  the  future  lirmness  and  intelligenco 
of  my  country. 

In  the  soundness  of  (he  principle  itself  f  firmly  believed  and  still  be- 
Jieve: — I  had  proposed  the  assertion  of  it  before  the  vote  upon  thequs- 
lion  whether  Mr.  Gallatin's  projected  article  should  be  ofll'ered  to  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  had  been  taken. — It  was  not  then  accepted,  but 
after  the  vote  had  been  taken,  and  a  majority  of  the  mission  had  resolv- 
ed to  propose  the  article,  ojy  principle  was  reproduced  by  Mr  Clay, 
and  by  unanimous  consent  was  substituted  for  the  article  which  it  had, 
been  deternnined  to  offer 

The  paragraph  as  it  appears  in  the  note  of  lOth  November,  1814« 
from  the  American  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  signed  by  all  the 
iaembers  of  the  American  mission,  is  as  follows: 

"In  answer  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
"respecting  the  fisheries,  the  undersigned,  referring  to  what  passed  in 
♦■<  the  conference  of  the  9th  of  August,  can  only  state  that  they  are  not 
"authorized  to  bring  into  discussion  any  of  the  rights  or  liberties  which 
"  the  United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto.  Frnm 
"  their  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
<«  by  which  they  were  recognised,  no  further  stipulation  has  been  deem- 
"  ed  necessary  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  entitle  them 
'•  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  of  them." 

As  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded  without  any  article  relating  to 
the  fisheries,  the  only  grounds  upon  which  our  rights  and  liberties  \n 
them  could  be  maintained  against  Great  Britain  after  the  peace,  were 
contained  in  the  principle  a^^^erted  by  this  paragraph.  They  rested, 
therefore,  upon  the  nature  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
this  Union,  in  and  to  those  fisheries,  and  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  treaty  recognising  them.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  rights 
and  liberties?  And  what  was  the  peculiar  character  of  that  treaty? 

'J^he  nature  of  the  rights  and  libf  rties,  consisted  in  the  free  participa- 
tion in  ii  fishery.  That  fishery  covering  the  bottom  of  the  banks  which 
surround  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  the  coasts  of  New-England,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  Labrador,  furnishes  the  richest 
treasure  and  most  beneficent  tribute  that  ocean  pays  to  earth  on  this 
terraqueous  globe — By  the  pleasure  of  the  Creator  of  earth  and  seas, 
it  had  been  constituted  in  its  physical  nature  one  fishery,  extending  ia 
the  ojien  seas  around  that  island,  to  little  less  than  fi.e  degrees  of  lati- 
tude from  the  coast,  ^spreadios:  along  the  whole  northern  c^ast  of  this 
corjtioect,  and  insinuating  itself  into  all  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours 
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to  the  very  borders  of  the  shores.  For  the  full  enjoyment  of  an  equal 
share  in  the  fishery,  it  wa?  necessary  to  have  a  nearly  general  access  to 
every  part  of  it.  The  habits  of  the  game  which  it  pursues  being  so  far 
migratory  that  they  were  found  at  ditferent  periods  most  abundant  in 
different  places,  sometimes  populating  the  banks  and  at  others  swarming 
close  upon  the  shores.  The  latter  portion  of  the  fishery  had,  however, 
always  been  considered  as  the  most  valuable,  inasmuch  as  if  afiorded 
the  means  of  drying  and  curing  the  fish  immediately  after  they  were 
caught,  which  could  not  be  etfected  upon  <he  banks. 

By  the  law  of  nature  this  fishery  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  situated.  By  the  conven- 
tional law  of  Europe,  it  belonged  to  the  European  nations  which  had 
formed  settlements  in  (hose  regions.  France,  as  the  first  principal  set- 
tler in  them,  had  long  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  it.  Great  Britian, 
moved  in  no  small  degree  by  the  value  of  the  fishery  itself,  had  made 
the  conquest  of  all  those  regions  upon  France,  and  had  limited  by  treaty, 
tvithin  a  narrow  compass,  the  right  of  France  to  any  share  in  the  fishery. 
Spain,  upon  some  claim  of  prior  discovery  had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a 
share  of  the  fishery  on  the  banks;  but  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  prior 
to  the  American  revolution,  had  expressly  renounced  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  therefore,  this 
fishery  belonged  exclusively  to  the  British  nation,  subject  to  a  certain 
limited  participation  in  it  reserved  by  treaty  stijtulations  to  France 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth, 
(1547)  the  JVewfoundland  fishery  had  been  declared  an  unlicensed  fish- 
ery, ivee  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm,  and  in  all  the  charters  of 
the  New-England  colonies,  the  rights  o^ fishing,  had  been  granted,  with 
special  reservations  of  the  right  ofsiharing  in  the?*e  fisheries  to  all  Bri- 
tish subjects.  The  right  "  to  use  and  exercise  the  trade  of  fishing  upon 
"  the  coasts  of  New  England,  in  any  of  the  seas  thereunto  adjoining,  or 
**  any  arms,  of  the  said  seas,  or>alt  water  rivers  where  they  have  been 
"wont  to  fish,"'  together  with  the  power  to  use  the  shores,  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  fisheries,  was  expres.«ly  granted  much  at  large,  in 
the  last  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  it  had  been  in  those  that  pre- 
ceded it.  There  was  a  gross  mistake,  therefore,  in  the  assertion  that 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  might  have  inteidicted  the  enjoyment  of  these 
fisheries  to  the  people  of  the  province  of  Massachu>etts  Bay.  Jt  was 
their  birth  right,  as  British  subjects;  it  was  their  special  right  as  secur- 
ed to  them  by  charter;  and  the  British  parliament  itself  could  def)rive 
them  of  it,  as  they  did,  only  by  one  of  those  acts  which  provoked  and 
justified  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  March  1775.  the  British  parliament,  passed  '<an  act  to  restrain 
*' the  trade  and  commeice  of  the  provinces  of  xMassachnsetts  Bav  and 
''New  Hamphire,  and  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  and 
<4  Providence  Plantation,  in  North  American,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
f- and  the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  .  and  to  prohibit  such  pro- 
<f  vinces  and  colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  (he  Banks  of  New- 
"  foundland,  and  o(her  places  therein  menticned,  under  certaio  cond^ 
*"  tions  and  limitations." 
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In  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill,  lord  North  "  supported  Ms 
«.«  motion  by  declaring,  that  as  the  Americans  had  refused  lo  trade  with 
"this  kingdom,  it  was  but  just  that  we  should  not  sufier  thera  to  trade 
«  with  any  other  nation  In  particular,  he  said  that  the  nshery  on  the 
«'  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  banks,  and  all  the  others  in 
**  America,  was  the  undoubted  right  of  Great  Britain,  therefore  we  might 
^^  dispose  of  them  as  we  pleased.  That  although  the  two  houses  had  not 
<' declared  all  Massachusetts  Bay  in  rebellion,  they  had  declared,  that 
<' there  is  a  rebellion  in  that  province.  It  was  just,  therefore,  to  deprive 
^.i  that  province  of  its  fisheries.''''  ^Hansard''s  Purliarnentary  History,  vol. 
1-8,  p.  299 

{n  the  debates  upon  this  bill,  all  the  abilities  and  all  the  eloquence  of 
both  parties  in  the  British  parliament  were  called  forth.  On  this  bill  Mr. 
Charles  Fox  said,  -'that  this  bill  must  have  been  calculated  to  put  an 
<' end  to  all  that  remained  of  the  legislative  authority  of  Great  Britain 
<«over  America.  That  it  must  be  intended  to  show  to  the  colonies  that 
"there  was  no  one  branch  of  supreme  authority  which  parliament 
<'  might  not  abuse  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  reasonable  to  deny, 
"  and  necessary  to  resist  it,"  Then  after  enumerating  all  their  previous 
acts  of  oppression,  he  added,  "but  the  British  legislature  is  now  to  con- 
*'  vince  the  Americans  that  this  power  thus  used,  may  be  made  by  far 
«' the  most  oppressive,  and  worse  than  any  of  those  they  had  hitherto 
*'  denied.  He  was  quite  satistied,  that  the  bill  was  meant  for  nothing 
*'  else  but  to  exasperate  the  colonies  into  open  and  direct  rebellion." 

Mr.  Burke,  pursuing  the  same  idea,  and  enlarging  upon  it,  applied  to 

the  ministry,  who  brought  forward  the  bill,  the  passage  from  Macbeth- 

"  I  am  in  blood 
*'  Slept  in  so  far,  that  should  1  wade  co  more, 
*'  Returning  %v(rc  as  tedious  as  go  o'er." 

He  said  "that  the  scheme  was  new,  and  unheard  of  in  any  civilized 
'•nation;  to  preserve  your  authority  by  destroying  your  dominions.  It 
**  was  rather  the  idea  of  hostility  between  independent  states,  where 
*' one  not  being  able  to  conquer  another,  thinks  to  reduce  its  strength 
''gradually,  by  desti-oying  its  trade  and  cutting  olT  its  resources." 

On  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  house  of  lords,  there  was  a 
protest  against  it,  signed  by  sixteen  peers,  among  whom  are  the  names 
of  Rockmgham,  Camden,  and  Fitzwilliam.  Among  the  reasons  of  this 
protest  are  the  following: 

-  "  Because  the  people  of  New  England,  besides  the  natural  claim  of 
"  mankind  to  the  gifts  of  Providence  on  their  own  coast,  are  specially 
"  entitled  to  the  fishery  by  their  charters,  which  have  never  been  declar- 
"  ed  forfeited" — 

"  Because  we  conceive  that  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
"bribe  the  nation  into  an  acquiescence  in  this  arbifary  act,  by  holding 
«•  out  to  them  (by  evidence  at  the  bar,)  the  spoils  of  the  New  FiOgland 
^'  fishery,  worth  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a 
"year,  to  be  a  scheme  full  of  weakness  and  indecency;  of  indecency, 
"because  it  may  be  suj'pected  that  the  desire  of  the  confiscation  has 
"created  the  guilty  weak,  because  it  supposes  that  whatever  is  taken 
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ci  from  the  coloniess  Is  of  course  to  be  transferred  to  ourselves.  We  may 
"trample  on  the  rules  of  justice,  but  we  cannot  alter  r!ie  nature  of 
"  things  We  cannot  convey  to  Great  Britain  the  advantages  of  situa- 
«  tion  which  Sew  England  possesses  for  the  fishery" 

But  reason  and  eloquence  were  vain:  the  bill,  styled  by  Mr.  Burke 
"the  grand  penal  bill,  which  passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and  susten- 
"ance  of  America."  was  sanctioned  by  the  then  usual  majorities  of  both 
houses  of  parliament;  and  it  is  thus  specially  menMoned  among  the  char- 
ges against  George  the  third,  in  the  Declaration  of  independence: 
"  He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdictioo  foreign  to 
"our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged   by  our  laws;    giving  his  assent 

"  to  their  acts  o{  pre  fended  legislation -for  cutting  off  our  trade  rdthall 

^^ parts  of  the  -joorld  y 

Had  iVIr.  Hussell  been  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  1776.  with  what 
admiration  would  that  illustrious  body  have  listened  to  his  doctrine  that 
the  British  sovereign  had  an  absolute  unlimited  control  over  the  com- 
merce and  fisheries  of  the  colonies,  and  that  he  needed  nothing  more 
than  his  maxim  of  nullum  teinpus  occnrrii  regi,  to  cut  them  oiT  from  thera, 
-whenever  and  hon-ever  he  might  think  proper. 

Had  Mr.  Russell  been  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  in  1775,  with 
how  much  easier  and  speedier  a  process  than  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
would  he  have  cut  off  the  commerce  and  the  fisheries  of  the  colonies. 
His  doctrine  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  his  maxim  oCnuUum  tempus  oc- 
curritregi,  would  have  sufficed,  with  a  mere  order  in  council  to  accom' 
plish  the  work 

This  act  of  parliament  continued  in  force  during  the  whole  war  of  the 
American  Revolution;  and  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  sub- 
sequent to  and  partly  founded  upon  its  enactment,  when  the  parlies  came 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  rather  the  preliminary  articles  of 
November.  1782,  to  which  the  whole  argument  applies,  their  situations 
and  relative  interests,  claims,  and  principles,  were  certainly  very  pecu- 
liar. The  whole  fishery,  (with  the  exception  of  the  reserved  and  lim- 
ited right  of  France.)  was  the  exclusive  property  of  the  British  empire. 
The  right  to  a  full  participation  in  that  property,  belonged  by  the  law 
of  nature  to  the  people  of  New  England,  from  their  locality.  Their  na- 
tional right  to  it  as  British  subjects,  had,  as  the  United  States  maintained, 
been  tyrannically  violated,  but  not  extinguished;  and,  as  the  other  par- 
ty to  the  negotiation  asserted,  forfeited  by  their  rebellion,  and  lawfully 
taken  from  them  by  act  of  Parliament,  the  supreme  superintending  au- 
thority of  the  whole  empire.  It  was  one  of  the  questions  upon  which 
the  war  itself  had  hinged,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  negotiation  for  peace,  it  had  been  among  the 
subjects  of  the  deepest  and  most  anxious  deliberations  of  Congress,  haw 
this  great  interest  should  be  adjusted  at  the  peace.  In  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Secret  Journals  of  the  Confederation  Congress,  recently  pub- 
lished, it  will  be  found,  that  from  the  17th  of  February  to  the  14th  of 
August,  1779,  the  various  questioris  connected  with  this  interest,  formed 
the  subject  of  the  most  earnest  and  continual  debates,  and  the  numerous 
propositions  upon  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  manifestly  show 
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the  determination  with  which  they  resolved,  in  no  event  whatever,  ic^^ 
aft-Aridwr)  Hie  right  to  si)are  in  this  fishery;  and  the  per|»lexirie!*  unfler 
tvhu-h  they  laboured  in  deciding,  as  well  tvheiher  it  should  or  should  not 
be  i.oade  a  sine  qua  non  for  peace,  as  how  they  should  secure  the  contin- 
uance of  that  po/tion  of  the  tis^hery  which,  with  the  boundary  line  which 
tliev  ultimately  concluded  to  accept,  would  fall  within  the  immediate 
territorial  jurK^diction  .if  the  provinces  to  remain  in  British  pos.*ession. 

By  the  thud  article  ofihe  preliminaries  of  November,  1782  and  al- 
so by  the  correj^ponding  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  1783.  the 
whole  of  the  tishiug  rights  and  liberties  were  secured,  and  recognised ^  as 
rights  and  libenses,  pre-existing,  and  not  as  temporary  grants — the  va- 
riation of  the  terms  in  the  article,  securig  the  right  to  fish  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places 
in  the  sea,  and  the  liberty  to  tieh  on  the  coasis  of  Newf  )undland,  and  the 
other  British  provinces,  arose  only  from  the  ciicumstance,  that  by  the 
same  act  w.'iich  recognised  these  liberties,  (the  treaty  of  peace.)  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  tho?e  provinces,  which  hud  until  then  been  the 
same  with-that  of  the  other  British  colonies,  became  to  the  United  Slates 
a/om^n  jurisdiction.  The  continuance  of  the  tishing  liberty  was  the 
great  object  of  the  article;  and  the  language  of  the  article  was  accom- 
iiiodated  to  the  severance  of  the  jurisdictions,  which  was  consummated 
by  the  same  instrument  It  was  co  instantaneous  with  the  severance  of 
the  jurisdiction  itself;  and  was  no  more  a  grant  from  Great  Britain,  than 
the  r%A/ acknowledged  in  the  other  part  of  the  article;  or  than  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Stales,  acknowledged  in  the  first  article.  It  was 
a  continuance  of  possessions  enjoyed  before;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
and  by  thes^me  act,  under  which  the  United  States  acknowledged  those 
coasts  and  shores  as  being  under  a/orei^n  jurisdiction.  Great  Britain  re- 
cognised the  liberty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  use  them  for 
purposes  connected  with  the  fisheries. 

This  also  was  Xhe  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  in  which 
our  title  was  recognised  to  the  rights  and  liberties  in  the  fisheries. 
They  had  all  the  qualities  mentioned  by  the  authors  on  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, as  appropriate  to  permanent  and  irrevocable  acknowledgments: 

«'  Who  can  doubt,''  says  Vattel,  "  that  the  pearl  fishery  of  Bahrem  and 
"  Ceylon,  may  not  lawfully  be  enjoyed  as  property?  And  though  a  fish- 
«♦  ery  for  fuod  appears  more  inexhaustible,  if  a  nation  has  a  fishery  on  its 
''coasts  that  is  particularly  advantageous,  and  of  which  it  may  become 
"  master,  shall  it  not  he  permitted  to  appropriate  this  natural  advaniage 
"to  Itself,  as  a  dependence  on  the  country  it  pos«^esses;  and  if  there  are 
"  a  sufficierit  number  offish  to  furnish  the  neighbouring  nations,  of  reser- 
"  ving  to  itself  the  great  advantage  it  may  receive  from  them  by  com- 
'f  merce?  But  if  so  far  from  taking  possession  of  it.  it  has  once  acknvvl- 
^' ec/gerJ  the  common  right  of  other  nations  to  come  and  fish  there,  it  can 
"wo  longer  exclude  them  from  it;  it  has  left  that  fishery  in  its  primitive 
*'  freedom,  at  least  with  respect  to  those  rvho  have  been  in  possession  o/it. 
"The  English  not  having  ta.ken  the  advantage //v.m  ^/?€ /;e§-i/.?m/^,  ..frhe 
"herring  fisherv  on  their  coast  it  i^  become  Common  to  them  with  other 
'-'cations."     r««c/, 6.  1 , c/?.  23,  6  207, 
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fn  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  ofiTSS.  the  liberties  of  the  people 
Qf  the  Uniied  States  in  ihe  risheries  within  the  British  North  Americaa 
colonial  jiirissdiction  were,  in  the  most  rigorous  sense  of  the  words,  ac- 
knowledged/rom  the  beginning — for  it  was  by  the  very  same  act,  which 
constituted  it,  as  to  the  United  States,  a /om^n juri:idiction. 

That  this  was  the  understandmg  of  the  article,  by  the  British  govern- 
mentas  well  as  by  the  American  negotiators,  is  apparent  to  demonstra« 
tion,  by  the  debates  in  Parliament  upon  the  preliminary  articles.  It  was 
made  in  both  Houses  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  treaty.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  lord  North,  the  man  who  as  minister  in  1775,  had 
brought  in  and  carried  through  the  act  for  depriving  us  of  the  fishery 
but  who  had  now  become  a  leader  of  the  opposition,  said:  "  By  the  third 
"article,  we  have,  in  our  spirit  of  reciprocity,  given  the  Americans  an 
*' unlimited  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Great  Bank,  and  on 
<»  all  the  other  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  was  not  suificient. 
*'  Wp  have  also  given  them  the  right  offishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
"  rence.  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  they  have  heretofore 
**  enjoyed,  through  us,  the  privilege  of  fishing.  They  have  likewise  the 
*f  power  of  even  partaking  of  the  fishery  which  we  still  retain.  We 
**  have  not  been  conrent  with  resigning  what  we  possessed,  but  even  share 
*'whatwehave  left.  The  United  States  have  liberty  to  fish  on  that 
<'  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundlaiid  which  British  fishermen  shall  use, 
"  Ail  the  reserve  is.  that  they  are  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  the  isl- 
"  and.  By  thn  grant  thev  are  at  liberty  to  take  our  pro()erty,for  vphich 
"  we  have  so  long  kept  possession  of  the  island.  This  is  certainly  a  stri- 
"  king  instance  of  that  liberal  equity  which  we  find  is  the  basis  of  the 
*'  provisional  treaty!  But  where  shall  I  find  an  instance  of  that  recipro- 
"city  which  is  al?o  set  forth  in  the  preamble?  We  have  given  the  A- 
^«  mericans  the  unlimited  privilege  of  fishing  on  all  the  coasts,  bays,  and 
"creeks,  of  our  American  dominions.  But  where  have  they,  under  this 
"  principle  of  reciprocity,  given  us  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  any  of  their 
"  coasts,  bays,  or  creeks?  I  could  wish  such  an  article  could  be  found 
*' were  it  only  to  give  a  colour  to  this  boasted  reciprocity.  The  ad- 
"  vantage  we  should  derive  from  such  an  article,  cannot  be  a  considera- 
"  tion;  for  every  real  and  positive  advantage  to  Great  Britain  seems  to 
"  have  been  entirely  foreign  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this  peace,  in 
"every  particular;  otherwise  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
*•  the  care  of  administration  not  to  have  given  without  the  least  equiva- 
**  lent,  that  permission  which  (hey  could  never  demand  as  British  sub- 
ejects,  f  am  at  a  loss  to  consider  how  we  could  grant,  or  they  could 
^' claim  it.  as  a  right,  when  they  assumed  an  independency  which  has 
>'  separated  them  from  our  sovereignty." 

In  this  speech,  the  whole  article  is  considered  as  an  improvident 
concession  of  British  property;  nor  is  there  suggested  the  slightest  dis-- 
tinction  in  the  nature  of  the  grant  between  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
banks,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fishery  on  the  coasts. 

Still  more  explicit  are  the  words  of  lord  Loughborough,  in  the  House 
pf  Peers:  '-The  fishery,"  says  he.  "on  the  shores  retained  by  Britain,  is  in 
^*  fehe  next  article,  not  ceded,  b'jii  recognised  a.s  a  right  inherent  in  the 
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^^  Americans,  which  though  no  longer  British  suhjec(s,  they  afe  to  contlk- 
^yue  to  enjoy  unmolested;  no  right  on  the  other  hand  being  reserved  to  Bri- 
"  tish  subjects  to  approach  their  shores,  for  the  purpose  oftishing,  in  this 
.<■*  reciprocal  treaty  " 

hi  the  replies  of  the  ministerial  members  to  these  objections,  there  is 
not  a  word  attempting  to  contradict  them,  or  hinting  at  a  distinction  in 
(he  tenure  of  the  title  between  the  right  and  the  liberty, 
i  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  fisheries,  and  such  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  had  been  recognised  The  principle 
asserted  bv  the  American  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent;  disavowed  and 
combated  by  !Mr.  Russell,  in  his  letter  of  1 1th  February,  1815,  and  now 
treated  by  him  as  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  was.  that  these  rights  and 
liberties,  thus  recognised,  could  not  be  forfeited  by  a  war,  and  that  no 
new  stipulation  was  necessary  to  secure  them.  The  whole  fishery,  as 
well  without  as  within  the  special  territorial  jurisdiction,  had  been  the 
common  property  of  the  British  empire:  so  had  been  the  whole  territory 
to  which  it  had  been  incidental.  By  the  treaty  of  separation,  the  terri- 
tory vvas  divided,  and  two  separate  sovereign  jurisdictions  arose.  The 
fishery  bordered  upon  both.  The  jurisdictions  were  marked  out  by  the 
boundary  line  agreed  upon  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty.  The 
iishery  was  disposed  of  in  the  third  article.  As  common  property,  it 
tvas  still  to  be  held  in  common.  As  a  possession  it  was  to  be  held,  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  it  had  been  held  before.  It  was  not 
like  the  lands  partitioned  out  by  the  same  treaty,  a  corporeal  possession, 
but  in  the  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  an  incorporeal  heredita- 
ment^ and  in  that  of  the  civil  law,  a  right  of  mere  faculty ,  consisting  in 
the  power  and  liberty  of  exercising  a  trade,  the  places  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ercised being  occupied  only  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade.  Now  the  right 
or  liberty  to  enjoy  this  possession,  or  to  exercise  this  trade,  could  no  more 
be  affected  or  impaired  by  a  declaration  of  war,  than  the  right  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  nation.  The  interruption  to  the  exercise  of  it  during  the 
war,  could  no  more  atlect  the  right  or  liberty,  than  the  occupation  by 
the  enemy  of  territory  could  affect  the  right  to  that.  The  right  to  ter- 
ritory could  be  lost  only  by  abandonment  or  renunciation  in  the  treaty 
of  peace;  by  agreement  to  a  new  boundary  line,  or  tiy  acquiescence  in 
the  occupation  of  the  territory  by  the  enemy.  The  fishery  liberties  could 
be  lost,  only  by  express  renunciation  of  them  in  the  treaty,  or  by  acqui- 
escence in  the  principle  that  they  were  forfeited,  which  would  have 
been  a  tacit  renunciation. 

1  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  an  assertion  of  infallibility,  when  I  say 
that  I  present  this  argument  to  my  country,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  our 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  fisheries,  and  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  treaty  by  ivhich  they  were  recognised,  with  a  perfect  conviction  that 
it  cannot  be  answered  But  if  I  am  mistaken  in  that,  sure  I  am,  that  it  nev- 
er has  been  answered,  either  bv  the  British  government  or  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. 

if  admitted,  it  leaves  the  question,  whether  the  treaty  of  1783  was, 
or  was  Qot  abrogfited  by  the  late  war?  a  mere  question  of  useless  specu- 


laiion,  or  of  national  pride.  That  Britisb  statesmen  and  jurists  shoulij 
manifest  some  i»H.at.ence.  and  seize  upon  nuy  pretext  to  cause  that 
treaiy  lo  disappear  from  the  archives  of  their  national  muniments,  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  That  an  American  statesman  should  partake  of  the 
same  anxiety,  is  not  so  natural,  though  it  may  be  traced  lo  the  same 
system  of  public  law.  by  which  the  commerce  and  tisheries  of  the  coIo- 
nie^,  before  the  Revolution,  we.e  supposed  to  be  held  at  the  mere  pleas- 
ure  of  the  British  crown.  It  is;  not  necessary  to  deny  that  the  treaty  of 
1783  was,  as  a  national  compact,  abrogated  by  the  late  war,  so  long  as 
with  the  assertion  of  its  being  so  abrogated,  is  not  coupled  the  assertion 
that  any  one  right  or  liberty,  acknowledged  in  it  as  belonging  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  was  abrogated  with  it.  But  when  the  Bri- 
tish government  or  Mr.  Russell  assert  that  all  the  other  rights  and  liber- 
ties acknowledged  and  secured  to  the  United  States  by  that  treaty,  sur- 
vived its  abrogation,  except  one  portion  of  the  property  in  the  fisheries, 
stipulated  in  one  half  of  one  article,  I  say  there  is  nothing  either  in  the 
nature  of  the  liberty  contested,  or  in  the  article  by  which  it  is  recognis- 
ed, that  will  warrant  their  distinction;  that  the  whole  treaty  was  one 
compact  of  irrevocable  acknowledgments,  consummated  by  the  ratifica- 
tion; and  that  the  third  article  in  particular,  adjusted  the  rights  an i  li- 
berties of  the  parties  in  and  to  one  common  property,  of  which  neither 
partv  could  ever  at'terwards  divest  the  other  without  his  consent. 

When,  therefore,  the  British  government  and  Mr.  Russell  assert,  that 
war  abrogates  ail  treaties  and  evciy  article  of  every  treaty,  they 'have 
yet  proved  nothing  for  their  argument;  they  must  proceed  to  atTirm, 
that  with  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  by  war,  all  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties recognised  in  the  treaty  as  belonging  to  either  party,  are  likewise  ab^ 
rogated.  And  herein  lies  the  fallacy  of  their  argument.  We  ask  them, 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  tirst  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812? 
Yes,  says  Mr.  Russell,  but  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  rested 
tipon  their  own  declaration,  and  not  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  Great 
Britain.  .  With  regard  to  all  other  nations,  undoubtedly  our  Indepen- 
dence rests  upon  our  own  Declaration,  for  they  never  contested  it.  But 
Great  Britain  had  waged  a  war  of  seven  years  against  it,  and  it  was  by- 
virtue  of  that  article  of  the  treaty  alone,  that  she  was  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge our  Jndependene,  And  this  constituted  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  treaty  of  1783.  Our  treaty  with  France,  of  1778,  contained  no 
article  stipulating  th€  acknowledgment  of  our  Independence.  No  such, 
article  was  necessary  with  any  nation  which  never  had  contested  it. 
But  withGieat  Britain,  it  was  the  whole  object  of  that  treaty.  All  the 
oth€r  articles  were  merely  arrangements  of  detail  and  adjustments  of 
consequences  flowing  from  the  recognition  of  the  first  aiticle.  If  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  Independence,  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  was  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  de- 
claration by  Congress,  Great  Britian  might  have  treated  us  as  rebels^-ds 
she  had  done  through  the  whole  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Was  the  boundary  lice  of  the  treaty  of  the  1783  abrogate"  by  thf* 
^ar  of  1812?  The  AmericaH  plenipotentiaries  certainly  did  not  so  con- 
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Siderit,  when  they  spolie  of  it  in  one  of  theirnotes,  as  the  line  "as  st 
DOW  is "  Nor  did  the  British  plenipotentiaries  so  consider  it.  when 
they  demanded  the  express  stipulation  of  another  line,  by  the  treaty 
then  to  be  concluded  They  claimed  it,  not  because  the  boundary  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  but  by  the  right  of  conquest,  as  a  ces- 
sion of  our  territory;  and  the  demand  was  resisted  on  that  ground.  The 
articles  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  which  refer  to  the  boundary  line,  do  not* 
renert)  or  con/rm  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  they  recite. 
They  refer  to  them,  as  reference  is  always  made  to  treaties  in  full  forcCj 
and  merely  add  new  stipulations  for  ascertaining  the  line  described  by 
them,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  that  treaty 

If,  then,  none  of  the  rights,  liberties,  or  possessions,  recognised  by 
the  first  and  second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  belonging  to  the 
Uniied  States,  were  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812,  by  what  right,  and 
upon  what  principle,  could  Mr.  Russell  consider  the  fishing  liberty, 
recognised  as  belonging  to  them  by  the  third  article,  to  be  entirely  at  an 
end,  without  a  mre)  stipulation  for  its  revival.  The  whole  of  the  third 
article,  concerning  the  fisherie.-,  was  as  much  a  recognition  of  pre-exist- 
ing rights,  liberties,  and  possessions,  as  the  first  and  second  articles. 
With  regard  to  that  identical  portion  of  the  article,  which  Mr.  Russel! 
considers  entirely  at  an  end.  the  words  of  lord  Loughborough,  which  I 
have  cited,  prove  that  it  was  universally  considered,  at  the  time  when 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  made,  as  a  recognition  of  existing  rights,  as 
much  as  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Russell  says  that  the  fishing  liberty,  withia 
exclusive  British  jurisdiction,  was  not  necessary  to  perfect  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  What  then?  It  was  not  a  perfection  of  juris- 
dictions, but  a  division  of  common  property.  The  whole  fishery  had 
been  the  joint  property  of  both  parties  When  the  separation  was  lobe 
consummated,  it  was  agreed  that  that  property  should  still  be  held  in 
common;  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  continue  to  enjoy 
the  right  of  exercising  the  fiiculty  upon  the  banks  and  open  seas,  and 
should  have  the  liberty  of  exercising  it  in  the  unsettled  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbours,  where  they  had  before  exerci.^ed  it  as  British  subjects,  but 
which  were  thenceforth  to  be  within  a  f  reign  jurisdicton.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  import  of  the  term  liberty,  nothing  in  the  limitations  ex- 
pressed in  the  article,  nothing  in  the  principles  of  English  law,  or  of 
the  laws  of  nations  applicable  to  fisheries,  which  can  warrant  the  pre- 
ten.sions  that  this,  more  than  the  rest  of  the  aiticle.  or  than  any  other 
article  in  the  treaty,  was  a  grant  of  privilege,  revocable  at  the  plea.- 
sure  of  Great  Britain,  or  forfeitable  by  war.  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  letter, 
frequently  substitutes  the  term  privilege,  for  that  o(  liberty,  which  is  the 
\vord  used  in  the  article,  and  the  substitution  is  itselt  an  indication  of 
weakness  in  his  argument.  An  eminent  English  tv liter  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  meaning  of  these  words,  in  the  following  manner: 

«' Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  unalienable  n>/if,  which  belongs 

it  to  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible  agent:  it  is  not  a  claim,  for  it  is  set 

f«  above  all  question  and  all  condition;  nor  is  it  a  privilege,  for  it  cannot 

«  be  exclusively   gianted  to   one   beirvg.  nor  nnmnciinof  ally   be  taken 

<*'  away  fpom  another." 

Cralb's  EvsUsk  Synovymes—viQrd  kight., 
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fe^uch  is  the  purport  of  the  word  liberty,  in  its  general  3ens6;  atirf  by 
the  application  of  it  in  the  third  article  of  the  treafy  to  the  pnwef 
which  theAmericans  were  to  enjoy  within  the  British  jnrisdiction,  to  car- 
ry on  the  fishery,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  negotiators  of  the  liea- 
iy  mistook  the  word,  or  that  they  used  it  as  in  any  manner  sj'nonymous 
with  a  privilege. 

Were  it  then  true,  as  Mr  Russell  asserts^  that  war  dissolves  all  trea- 
ties, without  exception,  and  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  totally  dissolv- 
ed by  the  war  of  1812.  it  would  not  follow"^  that  the  fishing  liberty  with- 
in British  jurisdiction,  stipulated  by  the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  was 
abrogated  with  it.  As  a  liberty  existing  before  the  war,  the  right  to  it 
could  not  be  forfeited  by  war.  The  suspension  of  its  exercise  during 
the  w  ar,  could  no  more  alfect  the  right,  than  the  occupation  of  territory 
hy  the  enemy  could  aflfect  the  right  to  that. 

But  the  doctrine  itself,  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  and  every  arti- 
cle of  every  treaty,  without  exception,  is  not  correct.  It  has  been  very 
solemnly  disclaimed  by  the  United  States,  in  the  following  terms  of  the 
24th  article  of  their  first  treaty  with  Prussia: 

"  And  it  is  declared,  that  neither  the  the  pretence  that  war  di&- 
^  solves  all  treaties,  nor  any  other,  whatever,  shall  be  con^^idered  as 
'^  annulling  or  suspending  this  and  the  next  preceding  article;  but  oq 
*  the  contrary,  that  the  state  of  war,  is  precisely  that  for  which  they 
♦'are  provided;  and  during  which  they  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed 
^'  as  the  most  acknowledged  articles  in  the  law  of  nature  or  nations/' 

Of  this  treaty,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson  were  two  of  the  nego- 
tiators on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Frederick  the  second  was 
the  soveieign  with  whom  it  was  negotiated.  It  not  only  contradicts  the 
doctrine  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  without  exception,  but  fixes  a 
Stigma  upon  it  as  a  pretence  usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guising or  of  palliating  a  violation  of  good  faith. 

The  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties  is  itself  a  remnant  of  that 
doctrine  of  the  barbarous  ages,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  enemies, 
and  that  no  compact  made  in  war  is  obligatory.  The  modern  writers 
upon  the  laws  of  nations,  ha\e  exploded  this  opinion,  and  expressly  laid 
it  down,  that  all  articles  of  a  treaty  made  during  war,  or  having  in  con- 
templation the  state  of  war,  as  that  in  which  they  are  to  take  effect, 
remain  in  full  force,  and  are  not  abrogated  by  war.  This,  therefore, 
-constitutes  a  large  class  of  articles  of  treaties  which  are  not  abrogated 
by  war.  Another  class  of  articles,  equally  privileged  from  such  abro- 
gation, are  all  executed  stipulations — Cessions  of  territory,  demarcations 
of  boundary,  acknowledgments  of  pre-existing  rights  and  liberties,  be- 
long to  this  class — and  in  it  are  included  the  first,  second,  and  third  arti- 
<eles  of  the  treaty  of  1783. 

All  articles  which  have  been  executed,  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  alt- 
rogated  by  the  execution  itself  The  transaction  between  the  pajties  is 
iionsummated.  In  the  case  of  a  cession  of  territory,  when  the  possession 
of  it  has  been  delivered,  the  article  of  the  treaty  is  no  longe  a  compact 
between  the  parties,  nor  can  a  subsequent  vrar  between  them  operat'Er 
'^n  any  manner  upon  it. 
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So  of  all  articles  the  purport  of  which  is  the  acknowledgmeYit  by  one 
part}'  of  a  pre-exii'ting'  nght  belonging  to  another.  The  engagement  of 
the  aclcnow  ledging  partj  is  con^umniated  by  the  ratiticaljon  of  thfe 
treaty.  It  is  no  lor>ger  an  executory  contract;  but  a  |)erfect  right  united 
witli  a  vested  possession,  is  thenceforth  in  one  party,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  other  is  in  its  own  nature  irrevocable.  As  a  bargain, 
the  article  is  extinct;  but  the  right  of  the  party  in  ^hose  favour  it  was 
made,   is  complete,  and  cannot  be  affected  by  a  subsequent  war. 

A  grant  of  a  facultative  right,  or  incorporeal  hereditaorient.  and  spe- 
cifically of  a  right  of  fishery,  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  js  an  arti- 
cle of  the  same  description.  It  is  analogous  to  a  cession  of  territory, 
and  is  in  fact  a  paitiai  and  qualified  cession.  The  right  is  consummated 
hy  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  possession  is  vested  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculty.  Mere  war  between  the  parties,  can  neither  impair 
the  right  of  one  party  nor  effect  the  revocation  of  the  grant  by  the  other. 
So  that  ivheiher  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1 783  be  considered 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  preexisting  liberties,  or  as  a  grant  of  them,  to 
be  exercised  within  British  jurisdiction,  it  was  in  its  nature  permanent 
and  irrevocable,  liable,  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  to  be  annul- 
led by  the  will  of  Great  Britain,  and  capable  of  being  lost  to  the  United 
States  in  no  other  manner  than  by  their  own  express  renunciation  or 
tacit  abandonment. 

I  have  already  cited  a  passage  froro  Vattel,  to  show,  that  when  a  na- 
tjon  has  once  ack7i,ovsledged  the  right  of  other  nations  to  share  in  'd  fishery 
Tvithin  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  it  can  never  afterwards  exclude  them 
from  it  ^vithout  their  consent.     What  says  he  of  grants  by  treaty? 

t' Treaties,  which  do  not  relate  to  objects  of  reiterated  occurrence, 
"  but  to  transitory,  single  acts,  immediately  consummated,  conventions, 
"compacts,  which  are  accomplished  once  for  all,  and  not  by  successive 
"  acts,  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their  execution,  are  things  consum- 
"  mated  and  finished.  If  they  are  valid,  they  have  in  their  nature  art 
^^  effect  perpetual  and  irrerocG6/e.-— In  like  manner,  as  soon  as  a  right  is 
*<  transferred  by  a  lawful  convention,  it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  state 
«  which  has  ceded  it:  the  affair  is  finished  and  concluded.'^  Vattel,  b. 
%Lh.  12,  §  192. 

*'  But  we  must  not  here  confound  treaties  or  alliances,  which,  bearing 

"the  obligation  of  reciprocal  engagements,  can  subsist  only  by    the  con- 

«  tinned  existence  of  the  contracting  powers,  with  those  contracts  which 

*'' g\v(^  an  acquired  and  consummate  ri^A<  independent  of  all   mutual  en- 

**  gagement.     If,  for  example,  a  nation   had   ceded  in   perpetuity  to  a 

<t  neighbouring  prince,  the  right  ofjishery  in  a  river,  or  that  of  keeping  a 

<«  garrison  in  a  fortress,  this  prince,  would  not  lose  his  rights,  even  if  the 

^  '^  nation  from  which  he  received  them,   should  afterwards  be  conquered 

«o-      P*^**^ '"  ^"y    other  manner  under  a  foreign  dominion.     His   rights 

"d         ^^  ^^^  ^^  **^^  continued   existence  of  that  nation:  they  had  been 

"  alien  t     '  ^^  **'  ^"^  ^^^  conqueror  could  take  only  that  which  belonged 

ti  to  itself"        ^«W*c« — Commentary  on  Burlamaqui.  Part  A,  ch  9,  §  161. 

I  trust  I    h    '-^     ""^    sufficiently  shown,  either  that  the  treaty  of  1783 
»vas  of  that  cPs  '  ^'^  treaties  which  are  not  abrogated  by  a  subsequent 
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war,  between  the  parties  to  it,  or  that  if  it  was  so  abrogffttecl,  not  one 
pa-'.icie  of  the  lights  or  liberties,  stipuiated  or  recognised  in  it,  as  be» 
io!itr»ng  to  the  United  States,  was  or  could  be  abrogated  with  it.  aud  coq. 
seqiieiitly — that  ihe  conchision  of  iVIr.  Rus^seil's  elahoiate  argument,  that 
the  ti«  ling  liberty  secured  to  the  United  State?,  bv  the  third  article.  wa8 
tnt^rely  ataaenLwitk-juta  d  ere  stipulation  for  its  revival,  wa*  as  unwar- 
ranted by  any  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  it  was  pernicious  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country  Equally  groundless  and  un-enable.  is  the 
opinion  that  by  offering  the  stipulation  in  another  treaty,  the  peculiarity 
of  Its  character  would  be  lost.  The  peculiarity  consisted  as  well  in  the 
nature  of  the  liberty,  as  in  the  character  of  the  treaty  by  which  it  was 
secured,  as  was  expressly  asserted  by  the  American  plenipotentiaries; 
and  the  same  principles  would  have  applied  to  a  new  stipulation  then, 
and  do  apply  to  the  new  stipulation  since  made,  as  did  apply  to  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  When  iVlr  Russell  says  that  I  appeal 
to  a  class  of  treaties  which  are  not  known  to  exist,  he  only  proves  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  revise  his  studies  ofdiplomatic  and  internalioU"* 
al  law. 

The  doctrine  that  all  treaties  and  all  rights,  acknowledged  by  articles 
of  treaties,  are  diss-^lved  by  war,  has  not  ahva\s  been  held  to  be  sound 
even  by  the  British  government,  in  the  debates  in  parliament  o»  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  lord  Auckland  said — 

*'  He  had  looked  into  the  works  of  all  the  first  publicists  on  these  sub- 
"jects,  and  had  corrected  himself  in  a  mistake,  still  prevalent  in  the 
*'  mmds  of  many,  who  state,  in  an  unqualified  sense,  that  all  treaties  be- 
« tween  nations  are  annulled  by  war,  and  must  be  specially  renewed  if 
•*  meant  to  be  in  force  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  is  true,  that  treatits  in 
"  the  nature  of  compacts  or  concessions,  the  enjoyment  of  which  has  bebn 
"interrupted  by  the  war,  and  has  not  been  renewed  at  the  pacification, 
«<  are  reodeted  null  by  the  war  But  compact.^  not  interrupted  by  the 
**  course  and  effect  of  hostilities,  such  as  the  regulated  exercise  ofafshe' 
*^  ry  on  the  respective  coasts  of'  the  helligerent  pothers,  the  stipulated  right 
*'  of  cutting  wood  in  a  particular  district,  or  possessing  rights  of  territory 
"  heretofore  ceded  by  treaty^  are  certainly  not  deMroyed  or  injured  by  a.'ar." 

And  again :  '-'■  It  is  not  true  that  our  non-renewal  ofthe  Dutch  treaties 
"will  libeiate  the  ships  and  vessels  of  that  republic  from  the  ancient 
«  practice  of  striking  their  flag  to  British  ships  of  war,  in  the  British 
<'seas.  That  practice  did  not  depend  on  the  treaty  of  1784.  nor  even 
"on  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667-  Those  treaties  were  only  recognitions 
"  of  an  existing  right.  And  the  treaty  of  1667  expressly  stated  that  the 
"  Dutch  flag  shall  he  struck  in  such  manner  as  the  same  hath  been  for- 
"  merly  observed  in  any  time  whatsoever.  The  same  remark  would 
"  be  fiund  applicable  to  the  sixth  article  ofthe  treaty  of  1784,  by  which 
"  the  States  General  promised  not  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the  Bri* 
*<tish  subjects  in  the  eastern  «eas.  That  article  was  no  compact  or 
"  grant;  it  was  only  an  acknowledgment  of  a  pre-exi^'ting  and  undoubted 
"right;  and  vva«  merely  mea'it  as  a  notice  to  our  merchants  that  they 
<^  would  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  that  right/* 
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Lasilyt  «  He  had  already  staled  tJie  incontrovertible  principle,  that 
^Mrealies  or  compacts,  the  exercise  of  whicti  is  not  interrupted  by  the 
«  course  of  the  war.  remain  in  full  effect  on  the  return  offence  Our 
"privileges  in  the  Hay  of  Honduras  had  been  given  in  lie-i  of  ancient 
<*and  acknowledged  rights  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy.  Those  pnvile- 
«  ges  having  been  enjoyed  without  disturbance  during  the  war,  are  con- 
**  firmed  and  established. 

Toe  earl  of  Carnarvon— a  member  of  the  opposition,  said  in  the  «ame 
debate: 

''  It  has  been  nearly  admitted  by  ministers,  that  former  treaties,  by 
«'  the  omission  of  renewal,  are  abrogated:  my  noble  relation  (lord  Gien-, 
<'  yi)lejdoe§  not  go  that  length,  but  he  thinks  we  have  lost  our  title  deeds 
«in  most  cases,  and  has  aiiirmed,  that  we  have  therebv  totally  lost  the 
«  gum  trade.  I  am  far  from  thinking  anv  of  these  consequences  follow 
*' simply  from  the  tacit  omission  of  the  renewals.  War  docs  not  abro- 
"gate  my  right,  or  interfere  with  the  right,  though  it  does  with  the  ex- 
"ercise.  but  such  as  it  professes  to  litigate  by  war  All  the  writers  on 
*'  the  law  of  nations  distinctly  affirm,  that  peace  has  only  relation  to  the 
*' war  which  it  terminates,  leaving  all  the  former  relative  situations  of 
<'the  two  countries  as  before  the  war:  and  that  former  treaties,  though 
*'  not  expressly  renewed  remain  in  fuli  etlect.  if  not  expressly  abrogated 
*'  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  by  private  consent  and  acknowledgment'' 

*•  The  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  said  that  if  by  the  omission  of  the  men- 
"tion  of  former  treaties  they  were  all  to  be  considered  as  abrogated 
"and  .tthe  public  law  of  Europe  was  thus  altered,  he  had  no  difficulty 
•«'  m  saying  that  an  address  should  be  voted  to  his  majesty  praying  that 
<*  h^  would  dismiss  his  present  ministers  from  his  councils  forever.  But 
"he  trusted  that  the  fact  was  far  otherwise,  and  that  the  conduct  of 
"  ministers  deserved  no  such  censure." 

And  afterwards  wjth  regard  to  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay 
ofHoiiduras:  ^ 

*'  Let  It  be  held  in  mind,  that  Honduras  became  the  rightful  property 
«  of  Great  Britain  by  conquest,  and  was  never  ceded  to  Spain,  without  an, 
<^  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  of  our  undoubted 
"  right  to  cut  logwood  In  proportion  as  the  right  of  conquest  was  par- 
"  amount  to  the  etiect  of  treaties,  in  which  that  right  was  not  specifically 
"  abandoned  and  resigned,  our  right  to  cut  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Hondu- 
"  ras  remained  more  secure  and  free  from  challenge  than  it  could  have 
"  d.ne  \{  it  had  been  mentioned  in  the  definitive  treaty." 

And  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking  of  this  same 
right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  lord  Hawkesbury  fthe 
piesent  earl  of  Liverpool)  said, 

"  The  fact  is,  that  right  was  ceded  to  us  hy  the  Spaniards  in  1787,  in 
<»  return  for  some  lands  that  we  gave  them  on  the  Vlusquito  Shore;  there- 
tofore It  IS  a  settlement  rvh.-h  w«  o..ss^s^  of  nght,  and  to  wh.ch  the 
*»S:Kiniard.  were  as  much  bound  to  refer  in  the  treat v  as  we  were  it 
"  '"*•   '"  l'"*^'-  Z  ''"'  ''^'^  "^  omission."     nanmrd's  Parliamcntaru  Hk^ 
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The  doctrine  of  the  nonabrogai i»n  even  of  commerciai  treaties,  Itt 
war.  has  bee  .  iiaiiitiined  l)y  British  statesmen  and  lawyers  on  many  oc- 
casions Tnev  have  sometimes  carried  it  fnrther  than  those  of  other 
nations  have  been  ready  to  admit.  Thus  in  the  debate  ot  the  Mouse  of 
Commons  ..n  the  definitive  Xreaiy  of  peace  of  1783,  between  France, 
Spam  and  Great  l^ritain,  Mr.  Fox,  alluding  to  the  renewal  in  that  treaty 
or  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  to  the  period  of  two  years  from  the  (irst  of 
Ja.iuary,  1784  tixed  for  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  said; 
«'  Pendingthe  negotiation,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  the  three  nations 
«  would,  in  conmiercial  tranjsactions,  be  bounfl  by  the  treaty  of  Unecht:, 
*'and  this  he  imagined  was  the  sense  of  the  British  ministers.  Butsupr. 
"  posi/.g  the  two  years  should  expire  before  the  new  commercial  ar- 
<'  rangements  should  taii.e  place,  a  question  would  naturally  arise,  v\hat 
"  WMild.  in  this  case,  become  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht?  For  his  part,  he 
«  zt'i'-  ■fojdnion  that  tht  treaty  of  Utrecht  would,  in  such  a  case  stilt  re- 
«m  '  i.'i/'ul/ force;  hut  he  knew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  had 
"  u(,  WO',  the  -tpinion  of  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles,  the  minis- 
ii  tefH  or  ml^ich  C'"»ntended,  that  if  the  negotiations  should  end  without 
"ptoducinof  any  new  commercial  arrangements,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
t*  '  juld,  in  that  case,  be  completely  annulled.'"  Hansard^s  ParliamentOr 
ry  Rhtory^vol.  23.  p.  1147. 

In  the  year  1686,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Louis  the  14th  and 
James  the  second,  regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
re^jpective  subjects  and  pos^essions  (-f  France  and  Great  Britain  in  Ameri* 
ca  It  was  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  treaty  of  Neutrality,  'fwo 
years  after  its  conclusion,  occurred  the  revolution  by  which  James  was 
expelled  from  the  British  throne,  and  a  war  between  the  two  nations, 
which  terminated  in  1695,  by  the  peace  of  Hyswick.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  broke  out  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, which,  after  raging  twelve  years,  closed  in  1714-  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  The  treaty  of  neutrality  had  woi  been  specitically  renevted 
or  named,  either  by  the  treaty  of  Hyswick  or  by  that  of  Utrecht ;  yet  oa 
the  3d  of  June.  1728,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  Yorke  and  Talhot^ 
gave  their  ofhcial  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  neutrality  was  still  in  foice, 
and  instructions,  founded  upon  its  validity,  were  given  to  the  governors 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

In  1741,  commenced  the  war  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  for  the 
Austrian  succession,  which  finished  in  1748.  by  the  peace  of  Aixia  Cha- 
pelle — tive  years  after  which,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  sir 
Dudley  Ryder,  and  Murray,  afterwards  lord  Mansfield,  gave  it  as  their 
Official  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  neutrality  of  1686.  was  then  yet  in 
force. 

The  same  question  occurred  in  1765,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  when  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  Norton  and  De  Grey, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  neutrality  was  not  then  in  force; 
but  the  advocate  general,  sir  James  Marriott,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was,  and  supported  his  opinion  by  an  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  forci- 
ble argument 

These  opinions  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Gbalmcr's. 
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Collection  of  Opinions  of  Eminent  Lawyers,  pp.  339 — 355;  and  as  tlie 
resi?lt  of  the  whole.  <'hilty,  m  hi?  TreMtise  of  the  Laws  of  Commerce 
and  Manufactures,  a  ivork  published  in  1820,  says :"  it  has  been  consid- 
f^ered  ihat  a  general  commercial  treaty,  not  limited  by  its  terms  to  a 
"particular  time,  is  only  suspended  by  a  war,  and,  that  upon  the  return 
*' of  peace,  it  will  tacitly  revive,  by  implication,  unless  there  be  an  ex- 
**  press  declaration  to  the  contrary."     Chitty,  p   45.* 

By  the  concurrent  testimony,  therefore  of  the  writers  upon,  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  of  the  most  eminent  British  statesmen  and  lavvyers  of 
the  present  age.  the  general  position  that  war  abr<'gHies  all  treaties,  and 
the  particular  inference  from  it,  that  by  the  abrogation  of  treaties,  the 
rights  or  liberties  stipulated  in  them  are  consequently  discontmued,  are 
both  utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  I  have  been  the  more  anxiously 
earnest  in  the  developement  of  this  demonstration,  because  the  error 
of  Mr  Russell,  both  as  to  the  princif)le  and  its  consequence,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  him  In  the  above  extracts  it  will  appear,  that  it  was 
entertained  by  lord  Afickland  himself,  until  called  upon  in  the  delibera- 
tions upon  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  examine  thofoughly  the  doctrines  of 
the  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  relating  to  the  subject.  Be  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Russell  what  it  may,  the  portion  of  the  fisheries  to  which  we  are 
entitled,  even  within  the  British  territorial  jurisdiction,  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  this  Union.  To  New-England  it  is  among  the  most  valua- 
ble of  earthly  possessions.  But  the  whole  fishery  of  the  Banks,  and  in 
the  adjoining  seas,  is  at  stake,  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Russell:  by 
his  doctrine  we  now  hold  it  at  the  breath  of  Great  Britain;  for,  by  a  de- 
claration of  war,. she  can  extinguish  it  f)rever.  The  foundations  of  the 
Union  itself  are  shaken  by  this  opinion.  If  the  fisheries  of  New-Eng- 
land are  held  at  the  pleasure  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  Union  to  the  people  of  New  England  is  taken  away.  So  long  as 
Great  Britain  holds  a  preponderating  power  upon  the  ocean,  whenever  a 
war  between  her  and  United  States  may  occur,  this  great  interest  of  New- 
England  will  be  the  first  to  suffer,  and  in  the  most  distressing  manner. 
If,  besides  the  endurance  of  this  peculiar  hardship  which  is  unavoidable, 
Kevy  England  is  to  be  told  that  her  liberties  in  the  fisheries  themselves, 
are  nothing  but  voluntary  donations  of  Great  Britain,  which  she  has  a 
right  to  resume,  on  the  first  firing  of  a  gun.  the  vital  interests  of  New- 
England  are  not  on  the  same  footingof  f>rotection,  by  the  Union,  as  those 
of  its  other  portions.  In  the  relative  proportions  of  power  and  influence 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  New  England  will  behold, 
without  envy  and  without  regret,  her  sisters  of  the  South  and  of  the  West, 
rising  to  pre-eminence  in  wealth,  population,  and  resources  over  herself. 
But  never  again  let  her  be  told,  and  least  of  all  by  one  of  her  own  sons,, 
that  her  rights^  her  liberties^  or  her  possessions,  are  of  trifling  or  insignifi- 
cant value  to  the  nation,  and  that  at  the  first  sound  of  a  hostile  trumpet, 
they  will  be  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  common  enemy;  or  surren^ 
4ered  to  the  desperate  chance  of  a  repurchase  for  au  equivalent  zeherever 
it  may  be  found. 

*For  the  references  to  these  British  authorities,  relative  to  the  effect  oi^ii^ar,  upon  treaties, 
and  treaty  stipulations,  I  have  to  acknowle'lge  my  obJjgatioQS  to  a  learned  »0<t  iugemous 
friend,  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
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•In  my  remarks  on  Mr  Russell's  letter,  I  expressed  the  hope,  that  from 
the  whole  bi!^tor}'  of  this  Iransaction,  the  s(a(e>nien  of  this  Union  would 
take  naming  through  all  future  time,  in  their  conflicts  with  for- 
eign powers  never  to  consider  any  of  the  liberties  of  (his  nation  as  abro- 
gated bj  a  war,  or  capable  of  being  extinguished  by  any  other  agency 
than  our  own  express  renunciation.  Mr.  Ku.*>ell  takes  alarm  at  this  lest 
the  implicit  renunciation  by  the  Britit^h  of  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mis- 
sissippi should  not  be  sufficient — and  he  says,  that  according  to  me,  that 
right  is  unimpaired.  Mr.  KusselPs  conclusion,  as  usual,  is:  broader  thaa 
his  premises.  He  might  have  seen  that  the  object  of  my  remark  was 
to  give  warning  to  the  statesmen  of  this  Union,  never  to  permit  or  abet 
the  extinguishment  of  any  of  our  liberties,  by  abandonment  or  surrender, 
which  would  be  tacit  renunciation.  It  was  no  purpose  of  mine  to  say 
that  our  liberties  could  not  be  so  extinguished  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
precisely  because  after  the  notification  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries 
00  the  8th  of  August,  1814-  our  fishing  liberties  would  have  been  tacitly 
renounced,  had  we  quietly  acquiesced  in  it,  that  I  deemed  the  counter 
notification  in  the  note  of  lOtb  November,  or  a  new  stipulation  in  the 
treaty  indispensable  io  save  those  liberties  from  extinction,  it  was  pre- 
cisely because  Mr.  Russell  had  not  only  been  prepared  to  surrender 
them,  but  so  eager  to  prove  them  already  extinct,  that  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  this  warning  to  the  statesmen  of  my  country,  never  here- 
after to  follow  his  example.  It  was  that  counter  notification,  which 
saved  our  liberties  (and  our  rights  too)  in  the  fisheries.  Had  the  nego- 
tiation with  Great  Britain  since  the  peace,  been  for  the  repurchase  of 
liberties  acknowledged  by  ourselves  to  be  extinct,  a  very  different  equiv- 
alent must  have  been  given  fnr  them,  from  the  naked  right  of  naviga- 
ting the  Mississippi.  The  liberties  of  this  Union  will  never  be  capable 
of  being  extingui-hed  otherwise  than  by  express  renunciation,  so  long  as 
the  public  servants  to  whom  the  defence  and  protection  of  them  may  be 
committed,  are  duly  determined  never  to  surrender  them  by  implica- 
tion. The  incapacity  of  surrender  is  not  in  the  liberty  itself,  but  in  the 
soul  of  its  defenders. 

As  to  the  right  of  the  British  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
they  have  not  only  renounced  it,  b}'  their  concurrence  with  Mr.  Russell 
that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  by  the  war,  but  by  stipulating  a. 
new  boundary  line,  which  cuts  them  off  from  all  claim  to  territory  upon. 
the  river,  without  reserving  the  right  to  its  navigation.  They  have 
abandoned  both  the  grounds  of  their  claim  to  it — territorial  contiguity 
and  treaty  stipulation;  and  an  effectual  guard  again.^t  it,  more  effectual 
indeed  than  any  renunciation,  is  that  while  they  have  no  territory  upon, 
its  borders,  they  never  can  have  any  interest  in  reviving  it.  Their 
very  advancing  any  claim  to  it  at  Ghent,  was  an  inconsistency  with  their 
doctrine  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  as  they 
really  had  no  interest  worth  a  straw  in  the  claim,  they  finally  abandon^, 
ed  it,  to  redeem  their  consistency.  Th<»y,  like  Mr.  Russell,  w«re  wil- 
ling enough  to  adopt  one  principle  for  operation  upon  their  own  claims 
ated  its  opposite  principle  to  affect  the  claims  of  their  adversary;  but  as 
the  object  of  their  claim  was  of  no  real  value,  they  finally  preferred  to 
abandon  their  claim,  rather  thaR  formally  to  renoun(;e  their  doctrine. 
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But  there  is  one  object  v  liich  to  Mr.  Russell,  as  a  memlier  of  Congress? 
seems  to  })fe.-eiif  mailei  for  veiy  serious  consideration,  if  the  iiav  ga- 
gation  downwards  of  t^e  Mississippi,  bv  British  subjects,  with  nieschan- 
dise  on  which  the  duties  baxe  been  paid,  and  subject  to  all  the  custom- 
house regulations,  is  a  power  of  such  tremendous  consequence  to  thd 
Union,  and  especially  to  the  unamending  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Toun- 
trv;  if  it  surrenders  them  all  to  British  smug-glers,  British  emissaries, 
and  the  tomahawk  of  the  Indian  savage,  why  has  it  never  been  prohib- 
ited by  law?  How  has  the  arm  of  the  Llnron  been  palsied?  Wh)'  has 
the  g-uardian  and  protecting  po'^er  of  the  national  government  so  long 
slumbered  ?  There  was  nothing  proposed  to  be  stipulated  by  the  olfer 
made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  on  the  first  of  Dec  18i4,  ,which 
British  subjects  do  not  at  this  hour  possess,  and  ha\e  never  ceased  to  en- 
joy, without  any  stipulation  whatsoever.  By  the  act  of  Congress  admitting 
the  State  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  it  is  provided  "  that  it  shall  be 
<'  taken  as  a  condition  upoq  whifh  the  said  State  is  incorporated  in  the 
«  Union,  that  the  river  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers  and  waters 
<' leading  into  the  same,  and  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  shall  be  commoit 
"  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  ijtate  as  to 
«  the  inhabitants  of  other  States,  and  the  territories-of  the  United  States, 
*'  without  any  tax,  duty,  impost,  or  toll,  therefor,  imposed  by  the  said 
*'  State."  That  which  is  a  common  highway,  free  to  all  the  citizens  o£ 
the  United  States,  by  this  act,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  is  in  point  of  fact  equally  free  to  all  foreigners  at  peace  with 
fhe  United  States,  and  consequently  tg  British  subjects.  It  can  be  pro^ 
Jiibited  only  by  law,  and  no  such  law  is  in  existence. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  of  navigation  offered  by  Mr  Gallatin's 
proposal,  was  only  that  of  descending  the  river,  from  its  source  to  the 
ocean.  It  did  not  bind  us  to  admit  them  to  a  right  of  ascending  the  river, 
from  the  sea,  or  to  allovv  their  vessels  to  pass  above  the  first  port  of 
entry  in  the  river. 

It  remains  only  to  be  shown,  that  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Russell,  with 
T.egard  to  the  value  of  the  fishing  liberties,  are  as  erroneous,  as  his  opia- 
jons  with  regard  to  our  title  to  them  are  incorrect. 


///.   Fishing  Liberties — tke.ir  Value, 

6p  all  the  errors  in  Mr.  RusselPs  letter  of  11th  Februar}',  1815,  to 
fhe  Secretary  of  State,  there  is  none  more  extraordinary  in  its  charac- 
ter, or  more  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  than  the  disparaging  estimate 
t^'hich  he  holds  forth  of  thera/we  of  the  liberties  in  fhe  fisheries,  secured 
\y  the  treaty  of  1783,  and,  as  he  would  maintain,  extinguished,  by  the 
'war  of  1812.  Not  satisfied  with  maintaining  in  the  face  of  his  own  sig- 
natures at  Ghent,  the  doctrine  that  all  right  to  them  had  been  irredeem- 
ably extinguished  by  the  war;  not  contented  with  the  devotion  of  all  his 
learning  and  all  his  ingenuitv,  to  take  from  his  country  the  last  and  only 
support  of  right  upon  which  this  great  interest  had,  by  himself  and  his 
colleagues,,  been  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  to  depend;  not 
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ashamed  of  urging  the  total  abahdonrnent  of  a  claim,  at  that  very  time 
in  litigation,  and  of  which  he  was  himself  one  of  the  official  defenders 
he  has  exhau!*ted  his  powers,  active  and  meditative,  in  the  effort  to  de- 
preciate the  valve  of  those  possessions,  which  while  comn)itted  to  his 
charge,  he  was  so  surprisingly  intent  upon  relinquishing  forever. 

His  tirst  attempt  in  this  patriotic  career,  is  to  re[>resent  this  interest 
as  a  merely  sectional  and  very  trifling  concern  brought  in  conflict  at 
Ghent  with  another  but  a  much  greater  and  deeper  interest  of  a  difler- 
ent  section  of  the  Union. 

His  next  endeavour  is  to  represent  it  as  an  exclusive  interest  of  a  few- 
individuals,  the  mere  accommodation  of  a  few  tishermen,  annually  de» 
creasing  in  number. 

And,  tinally,  he  degrades  the  value  of  the  object  itself,  by  affirming 
that  the  fogs  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  prevented  the  effectual  cur- 
ing of  the  tish,  and  that  this  libert)'  was  totally  unnecessary  to  us  for 
subsistence  or  occupation,  and  afforded  in  no  way,  (in  the  duplicate  he 
says  in  no  honest  way.)  any  commeicial  facility  or  political  advantage. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  render  a  greater  disservice  to  the  people  of 
Ibis  Union,  than  in  their  controversies  with  foreign  powers,  to  array  the 
interests  of  one  section  of  the  Union  against  tho-^e  of  another  On  no  occa- 
sion can  this  be  so  dangerous  as  when  the  power,  with  whom  the  nego- 
tiation is  held,  has  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  us  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  possession,  the  immediate  interest  of  which  is  confined  to  one 
section;  and  I  confidently  afiirm,  that  never  since  the  existence  of  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  has  there  been  an  emergencv 
upon  which  there  was  less  reason  for  flinging  into  the  discussion  this 
torch  of  dissension,  than  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent.  The  aim  of  the 
enemy  was  at  the  fisheries.  His  object  was  to  deprive  us  of  them.  The 
American  plenipotentiaries  were  instructed  not  to  surrender  them. 
What  more  could  the  enemy  desire,  than  to  excite  within  the  American 
mission  itself,  a  sectional  interest  adverse  to  that  of  the  fisheries?  He 
did  so;  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Russell  dared  to  indulge  his  disposition,  most 
successfully.  Had  Mr.  Russell  been  in  the  mission  ofGreat  Britain  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  United  States,  he  could  not  have  performed  a  more 
zealous  and  acceptable  service,  than  by  maintaining  the  doctrine's  of  his, 
letter  of  tub  February  1815  As  to  the  object  at  issue,  it  was  their 
argument  that  he  urged.  As  to  the  spirit  he  excited,  it  was  their  interest 
he  was  promoting.  Excellent  indeed  would  have  been  the  account  to 
which  they  would  have  turned  their  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
if,  at  the  very  moment  while  they  disclaimed  it,  they  could  have  ob- 
tained for  its  renunciation,  that  of  these  United  Stales  to  their  fishing 
liberties,  besides  the  imnjense  disproportion  of  what  they  would  have 
gained  by  the  exchange,  they  would  have  planted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Union,  a  root  of  bitterness  which  never  could  have  been  plucked  up  but 
ivith  its  blood.  Had  the  fisheries  been  surrendered — when  the  people 
of  New-England  came  to  inquire  where  were  their  liberties  in  them, 
end  how  they  bad  been  lost.?  what  would  their  feelings  have  been  to  be 
told — they  were  lost,  that  we  might  gain  the  right  of  forbiddiog  Biit  Ix 
subjects  from  descending  the  Mississippi  river  in  boatg?  With  what  iiU- 
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Tiian  endurance  would  they  have  hea  d  it  said.  We  have  lost  nothing, 
upon  the  whole  Von.  nideed,  have  lo?!  yonr  fijihe)  le;- — but  tee  hnve 
acquired  the  right  of  inteidicting  all  Ei'glj^hmen  iVoo)  tifnelling  a  high- 
way ui  the  Western  Country  —It  was  not  lu  the  jvov^er  of  wuv  to  devise 
an  expedient  better  suited  to  detach  the  aOeciion*  of  the  f  enple  of  ISevv- 
England  ffom  ihe  Union,  or  to  till  their  bosoms  vvsth  heart  burnuig  and 
jealousy  against  the  people  of  the  We»t 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  importance  which  Mr  Russell  strains 
to  the  utmost  all  his  faculties  to  give  to  this  Hritish  right  of  navigating- 
the  Mississippi,  is  all  founded  upon  a  mis-statement  of  what  it  was.  He 
begins  by  saying  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  article 
meant  no  moie  than  what  it  expressly  pur[)or{ed  to  mean;  and  then  he 
infers  that  it  would  have  been  understood  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
third  a!  tide  of  the  treaty  of  1794:  and  as  the  fiee  access,  both  of  inter- 
course and  of  trade  with  the  Indians  within  our  territories,  which  that 
had  given  to  the  Hiitish,  had  caused  inconveniences  to  us,  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  instructions  of  15th  Af)ril.  1813.  he  i7tfers  that  all 
the  same  evils  would  have  flowed  tiom  the  continuance  of  their:  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  No  such  infetence  covld  have  been  drawn 
from  the  article.  The  article  was  precisely  uhat  it  purporied  to  be, 
and  nn  more,  and  if.  under  colour  ofil.  British  subjects  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  give  it  a  greatei  extension,  it  would  always  have  been  entire- 
ly in  the  power  of  the  Ameiicari  go\eriin)ent  to  control  them. 

It  is  the  tirst  common  place  of  false  and  sophistical  reasoning,  to  mis- 
state the  question  in  discussion;  and  Mr.  Kussell,  after  making  this, 
without  reason  or  necessity,  a  question  of  one  sectional  interest  against 
anothor.  changes  the  nature  of  the  question  itself,  for  the  double  purposfe 
of  magnifying  the  V\  estein,  and  of  diminishing  the  Eastern  interest, 
ivhich  he  has  brought  in  conflict  with  each  other. 

1  have  shown  that  the  proposal  actuall}  made  to  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiat  les,  was,  by  the  admission  of  Mr.  Russell  himself,  so  worthless, 
that  it  was  nothing  that  the\  could  accept;  as  in  A.ict  it  was  not  accepted 
by  them.  Let  us  now  see  uhat  was  the  value  of  the  fishery;  this  "doubt- 
ful accommodation  of  a  few  fishermen,  annually  decreasing  in  number.*' 

From  the  tables  in  Dr.  Seybert's'Statistical  i\nnals,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  year  1807,  there  wereupwaids  of  seventy  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  em|»io\ed  in  the  cof/ fishery  alone;  and  that  in  that  and  the  four 
preceding  years,  the  expoits  from  the  I'nited  States  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
tisheries,  a\eraged  three  millions  of  dollais  a  year.  There  was  indeed  a 
great  diminution  during  the  years  subspqnent  to  1807i  till  the  close  of 
the  war — certamly  not  voluntary,  but  occasioned  by  the  stale  of  oux' 
maritime  lelations  with  Europe,  by  ourotvn  restrictive  system,  and  final- 
ly by  the  war.  But  no  sooner  was  that  terminated,  than  the  fisheries 
revived,  and  in  the  year  1816,  the  year  after  Mr.  Russell's  letter  was 
Written,  there  were  again  upwards  oisixtv-eight  thousand  tons,  employ- 
ed in  the  cod  fishery  alone.  From  T)r  Seybert's  statetT(ents,  if  apftears 
further,  that  in  this  <ccuj)ation  the  average  of  seamen  emi)loyed  is  of 
about  one  man  to  e\eiy  se^en  tons  of  shijif  n.g.  so  that  these  ves^eUwere 
navigated  by  ten   thousand,  of  the  hardiest,  most  skilful,  soberest,  and 
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best  mariners  in  the  world. — <'  Every  person  (says  Dr.  Seybert.)  on 
"  boMicI  our  fishiDg  vessels,  has  an  interest  in  cornm  )n  with  hij  a^soci- 
*'  ales;  tfieii  re  vard  de}»eihis  upon  their  indujitry  and  enterprise.  Much 
<♦  can<ion  is  observed  in  the  selection  of  the  crews  ol  our  rishing  vessels: 
•'  i(  often  happens  that  every  individual  is  connected  by  bl.H.d,  and  the 
*' .strongest  ties  of  fiiend.ship.  Our  hshennen  are  lemarUatde  for  their 
<'S'  hriety  and  good  conduct,  and  they  rank  with  the  most  skilful  eaviga- 
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Oi  these  ten  thousand  men,  and  of  their  wives   and  children,  the  cod 

fi-sne-  les    if  1  may  be  allowed  the   expression,  were  the   daily    bread 

their  pniperty — their  subsi.stence.  To  how  manv  thou-ands  fnore  ivere 
the  labours  and  the  dangersof  their  lives  subservient?  Their  game  was 
not  only  food  and  raiment  to  themselves,  but  to  millions  of  other  humaa 
beings. 

Theve  is  something  in  the  very  occupation  of  fishermen,  not  only  ben- 
eficent in  Itself  but  nobieand  exalted  in  the  qualities  ot  which  it  requires 
the  habitual  exercise.  In  common  with  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  ttieir 
lal»)rs  contribute  to  the  snhsisteiice  of  mankind,  and  they  have  the  merit 
ot  co.itimial  exp  )sure  t*  danger,  superadded  to  that  of  unceasing  toil. 
Inrtusfry.  iiug.ility,  })aiience  perseverance,  fortitude.  intre|)iditv.  souls 
inured  to  perpetual  contlict  with  the  elements,  and  bodies  steeled  with 
unremr;ti:.g  .iction.  ever  grap;)li!ig  with  danger,  and  famdiar  witn  death: 
these  ire  the  p»operties  to  which  the  fisherman  of  the  ocean  is  formed 
by  the  daily  labors  of  his  lite.  These  are  the  properties  for  which  he 
who  knew  what  was  in  man,  the  saviour  of  mankind,  sought  his  first, 
and  t'ound  his  mo.st  faithful,  ardent,  and  undaunted  disciples  among  the 
fishermen  «»f  his  country.  In  the  deadliest  rancours  of  national  wars,  the 
examples  of  latter  agevS  have  been  frequent  of  exempting,  by  the  com- 
iBon  consent  of  the  most  exasperated  enemies,  fishermen  Irom  the  opera- 
tion of  hostilities.  In  our  treaties  with  Prussia,  they  are  exptessly  ia- 
cluried  among  the  cia^-es  of  men  ••  rev'io^e  occupations  are  for  the  common 
subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind  -^  with  a  stipulation,  thai  in  the  event  of 
war  between  the  parties,  they  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  employ- 
ment without  molestation  Nor  is  their  devotion  to  their  country  less 
conspicuous  than  their  usefulness  to  their  kind  Wiiile  the  huntsman  of 
the  ocean,  far  trom  his  native  land,  from  his  family,  and  his  fire  side,  pur- 
sues at  the  constant  hazard  of  his  life,  his  game  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
deep,  the  desire  of  his  heart,  is  by  the  nature  of  hi*  situation  e  er  intent- 
ly turned  towards  his  hotne,  his  children,  and  his  country  To  be  lost  to 
them  gives  their  keenest  e(\^e  to  his  fears;  to  leturn  with  the  iVuis  of 
his  lab<»urs  to  them  is  the  object  of  all  his  hopes.  By'  no  men  upon  earth 
have  these  qualities  and  dispositions  been  more  constantly  exemplined 
than  by  the  fishermen  of  New-England.  From  the  proceeds  of  their 
"perilous  and  hardy  industry,"  the  value  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  for  five  years  preceding  1 808.  was  added  to  the  exports  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  was  so  much  of  national  wealth  created  by  the  fishery. 
^Vith  what  branch  of  the  whole  body  of  our  commerce  was  this  inteiest 
unconnected?  Into  what  artery  or  vein  of  our  political  body  did  it  not 
circulate  wholesome  blood?     To  what  sinew  of  our  national  arm  did  it 
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ii/)t  impart  firmness  and  energy?  We  are  told  they  were  ^^  annually  rffi> 
creasing  in  iiumnerC  Ves! 'hey  had  lost  their  occupation  by  the  vvarj 
and  where  were  they  during  the  war?  Ttiey  were  upon  the  ocean  and 
upon  the  lakes,  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country.  Turn  back  to  the 
records  of  your  revolution — ask  SamiielTucker,  himself  one  of  the  imna- 
ber:  a  living  example  of  the  character  common  to  them  all,  what  were 
the  fishermen  of  New-England,  in  the  tug  of  war  for  Independence?  Ap- 
peal to  the  heroes  of  a//onr  naval  war?: — 'A%k  the  vanqui^liers  of  Algiers 
and  Tripoli — ask  the  redeemers  of  your  citizens  from  the  chains  (vfser- 
TJiude,  and  of  your  nation  fcooi  the  humiliation  of  annual  tribute  to  the 
baibarians  of  Afnca — call  on  the  champions  of  our  last  struggles  with 
Britain — ask  Hull,  and  Bainbridge.  ask  Stewart.  Porter,  and  iVIacdoa- 
ough,  what  proportion  of  New  England  fishermen  were  the  cornpatnonS 
of  iheir  victories,  and  i^ealed  the  piondfst  of  our  tiiniiu  hs  with  their 
bii.od;  and  then  listen  if  yon  can,  to  be  told,  that  the  unoffemling  citizens 
ot  tlie  VV'esi  we  e  noJ!  ai  a// benefited  by  the  fishing  privilejare  and  that 
the  few  fistiermen  in  a  remote  quarter,  were  entirely  exempt/rom  the  dan' 
ger. 

But  we  are  told  also  that  "by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  fish  takca 
by  uui  fishermen  before  the  piG>ent  war,  was  caught  in  the  open  sea,  or 
upon  onr  own  coasts,  and  cured  on  our  own  stiores."  This  assertion  is, 
like  the  rest,  encneous. 

"^I'he  -hoie  fishery  is  carried  on  in  ves«els  of  less  than  twenty  tons  bur- 
then, the  proportion  of  which,  as  appears  by  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals, 
is  about  one  seienth  of  the  whole.  With  legard  to  the  connparative  val- 
ue of  the  bank,  and  Labrador  fisheries,  I  subjoin  hereto,  information  col- 
lecedfrom  several  persons,  acquainted  with  them,  as  their  statements 
tbemsel\e^  will  show  in  their  minutest  details. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  negotiation,  I  had  been  satisfied,  that  the 
British  plenipotentiaries  would  not  accept  the  renewal  of  the  8ih  article 
of  he  treaty  of  1783,(the  iVIissi.««sippi  navigation)  as  an  equivalent  for 
the  renewal  of  the  third,  (the  fisheries.)  In  the  correspondence  which 
followed  their  notification  at  the  first  conference,  that  their  government 
did  not  intend  I >) grant  the  former  fishing  liberties  without  an  equivalent, 
the)  had  even  dropped  their  claim  tor  an  article  renewing  their  right  of 
na\igating  the  Mississippi,  until  we  met  their  pretension  thai  the  fishe- 
ries had  been  forfeited  by  the  war,  which  we  first  did  in  our  note  of  the 
lOlh  of  November,  1814  The  principle  upon  which  I  had  always  reli- 
ed, was,  that  the  rights  and  liberties  recognised  in  the  3d  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  had  not  been  abrogated  by  the  war,  and  would  remain  in 
full  force  after  the  peace,  unless  we  should  renounce  them  expiessl\  by 
an  article  in  the  treaty,  or  tacitly  by  acquiescing  m  the  principle  as.-er- 
tetl  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  There  was  a  period  during  the  ne- 
gotiations, when  It  was  probable  they  might  be  suspended,  until  (he 
American  commissioners  could  receive  new  instructions  from  their  gov- 
ernment. After  the  peace  was  signed  I  was  awaie  that  the  questioa 
relating  to  the  fisheries,  must  become  a  subject  of  discussion  with  the 
Briii>h  government;  and  I  had  been  pie\ionsly  informed  by  theSecieta- 
FjT  of  btate,  that  if  the  oegoiiation  should  result  in  the  couciustoo  of  jpeace^ 
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it  was  the  President's  infenfioti  to  no^n-nafe  me  for  the  snhseqnent  m{«, 
s.on  (o  u.e.i  BrUHH.  |  felt  .t,  therefoe,  t.  be  pec.lu.ly  1  -i-it/to 
seek  the  best  mtormation  that  I  could  obu.n,  in  rebiuon  b.„h  totho 
Tifriu,  and  hbeities  in  (he  H.beries.  a=*  reco^-.ised  in  the  t-eafv  of  IIRI 
and  to  the.r  value.  The  fdlowmgr  are  eKt.-HCt.  oft^vo  lette:.  wnfen  bp 
me  t.o.n  Ghent,  to  one  of  the  oeorotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1783  Bv  J. 
ten<l.ngco  the  dates  ,t  w.ll  be  ..een.  that  the  ti.st  of  them  was  .vrmea 
three  da>s6e>re  the  first  proposal  by  Mr  Gallatin,  of  the  art.cle  relating 
to  (he  !Vli*.sisHp,M  and  the  fisheries,  aud  the  second,  two  days  after  the 
signature  of  the  ^eace. 

Ghent,  27th  Octolier,  1814. 
"My  dear  sir:  The  situation  in  which  f  am  placed,  often  brings  to  my 
mind  that  in  which  you  we-e  situated  in  t-.e  >ear  1782.  and  I  .vill  not 
describe  -he  feelings  with  ^vhich  the  comparison,  or  J  might  rather  say. 
the  contrast  attects  me  I  am  called  to  support  the  same  interests,  and 
in  many  respect-*  the  same  .denlicai  pomisai.d  questions  I'he  causes  in 
ivh.ch  the  present  war  originated,  and  tor  which  it  was  on  our  part  wa- 
ged, will  scarcely  form  the  mo>t  lus.gniticant  item  in  the  i.egotiatmn  for 
peace.  It  is  not  impressment  and  unalienable  allegiance,  blockades  and 
orders  in  council,  colonial  trade  and  maritime  nj^hts,  or  belligerent  and 
neutral  collisions  of  an>'  kind  that  form  the  subjecu-  of  our  discussion.  It 
is  the  boundary,  the  fistienes,  and  the  Indian  savages. 

"It  is  noti.ing  extraordinary  but  a  strong  evidence  .>f  the  real  character 
of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged,  that  lue  most  oflensive  acid  m- 
admi.«*sible  of  the  British  demands  are  pointed  against  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts It  IS  a  part  of  her  territory  of  which  the>  require  the  cess- 
ion, and  it  is  the  fisheries  of  her  citizens  which  they  declare  themselves 
determined  no  longer  to  allow  It  is  not  the  general  right  to  the  fi->he- 
ries  which  they  contest,  but  the  liberty  of  tistimg  and  of  drying  tish  with- 
in their  jurisdiction,  stipulated  in  the  third  article  of  the  peace  of  1783- 
For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  whole  article  as  containing  parts  of  the 
general  acknowledgment  of  our  Independence,  and  therefore,  as  need- 
ing no  renewal  by  any  future  treaty  Bui  as  the  subject  will  certainly 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
they  will  have  time  to  give  instructions  fmnded  upon  their  vie^v  ot  it, 
before  any  peace  can  be  concluded.  There  is  no  doubt,  whenever  the 
negotiation  is  resumed,  that  this  [loint  will  become  again  a  subject  for 
discussion.  Jf  there  is  among  your  papers  relating  to  the  negotiations  of 
peace  in  1782  and  1783,  any  information  fending  to  elucidate  tfie  third 
article  of  those  treaties  which  you  can  communicate  to  me,  it  may  per- 
haps serve  a  valuable  purpose  to  the  public.  And  as  this  letter  contains 
more  than  1  should  at  this  moment  think  m\self  warranted  to  communi- 
cate even  to  you,  but  for  the  particular  motive  which  occasions  it,  I  must 
request  of  you  to  consider  it  as  entirely  confidential 

"Ghent,  26th  Dec  1814. 
"My  dear  sir:  I  transmitted  by  Mr.  Hughes  a  duplicate  of  my  last  let- 
ter to  you,  dated  27th  October,  which  1  still  eot'eat  you  to  answer,  if  I 
am  destined  fj  a  longer  continuance  in  Europe,  and  upon  tvhich  I  ask  all  the 
ftdvice  and  inforciation  which  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  bestow,     it  re- 


hies  pnncipallv  to  the  subject  of  the  greatest  difficulty   we  have  had  its 
the  ne,!?otiation,'aod  that,  which  of  all  others,  is  left  m  the  state   the  most 
unsatisfactory  to  us  and  particularly  to  me.      It   has  heen   now  lor  a   full 
month  ascertained,  that  unlsss  new  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain  were  advanced,  a  treaty  of  peacp  would  he  signed,  but  it  was  not  un- 
til last  Thursday  fhat  I  ceased  to  doubt  whether  it  would  receive  my  sig- 
nature.     The  British  plenipotentiaries  had  declared  to   us  at  the  -Mjtset 
of  the  negotiation,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Br.Hsh  s:overnri)ent 
to  grant  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  future  the  liberties  of  fisi.ing 
and  drvmg,  and  curing  tish  within  the  exclusive  British  jurisdiction  r^ith- 
out  an  e(juivalent.      There  is.  a>  you  most  remember,  in  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  a  diversity  of  expression    bv  which    the    general 
fisheries  on  the  Banks  are  acknowledged  as  our  right,    but  the^e  lishing 
privileges  withm    the    Briti-^h  juri-^diction,    are    termed  liberties        The 
Briti-h  government  consider  the  latter  as  franchises  forfeited    ipso   facto 
bv  the  war,  and  declared  they   would  not   grant    them   mew  wuhout  an 
equivalent.       Aware  that  by  thi«  principle  they,  too,  had   forfeited  their 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi    recognised  in  the  same  treaty  of  1783, 
they  now  demanded  a  new  provision  to  secure  it  to  them  again. 

'•We  were  instructed  not  to  ^ulfer  our  ri^ht  to  the  fisoenes  to  be 
brought  into  discussion;  we  had  ..o  authority  to  admit  any  discrimination 
between  the  tir.t  nnd  last  parts  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
IVo  power  to  offer  or  agree  to  an  equivalent  either  for  the  rights  or  the 
liberties.  I  considered  both  as  standing  on  the  same  footing:  both  as 
the  continuance  of  franchises  always  enjoyed,  and  the  difference  in  the 
expressions  only  as  arising  from  the  operation  of  our  change  from  the 
condition  of  British  subjects  to  that  of  a  sovereign  people,  upon  an  ob- 
ject in  one  part  of  general,  and  in  Ihe  other  of  special,  jurisdiction.  The 
special  jurisdiction  had  been  that  of  our  own  sovereign:  by  the  revolu- 
tion and  toe  treaty  of  peace,  it  became  a  f)reign,  but  still  remained  a 
special,  jurisdiction.  By  the  very  same  instrument  in  which  we  thus  ac- 
knowledged It  as  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  we  reserved  to  ourselves  with 
the  full  assent  of  its  sovereign,  and  without  any  limitation  of  time  or 
of  events,  the  franchise  which  we  had  always  enjoyed  while  the  juris- 
diction had  been  our  own. 

'^It  was  termed  a  liberty  because  it  was  a  freedom  to  be  enjoyed  with- 
in a  special  jurisdiction;  the  risheries  on  the  Banks  were  termed  rights 
because  they  were  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  ocean,  the  common  jurisdiction 
of  all  nations;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  terms  themselves  and  nothing 
in  the  article  or  in  the  treaty  implying  an  intention  or  expectation  ot 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  that  one,  more  than  the  other,  should 
be  liable  to  forfeiture  by  a  subsecpient  war.  On  the  maturest  delibera- 
tion I  still  hold  this  argument  to  be  sound,  and  it  is  to  my  mind  the  only 
one  by  which  our  claim  to  the  fisheries  within  British  jurisdiction  can  be 
mainlained.  But  after  the  declaration  made  by  the  British  government, 
it  was  not  to  be  exi.ected  that  they  would  be  converted  to  this  opinion 
without  much  discussion,  wh-ch  was  Torbidden  to  us,  and  the  result  of  this 
must  have  been  very  doubtful  upon  minds  at  all  times  inclined,  and  at 
Shis  time  most  peculiarly  prone,  rather  to  lean  upon  power  than  to  listen 
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to  reason.  We  stated  the  general  principle  in  one  of  onr  notes  to  thft 
Br.fish  plenipotentiaries,  as  the  grofjod  npon  vvt.uh  our  go.ernrnenfe 
deemed  no  new  stipulation  necessary  to  secure  the  enj(>\ment  of  all  our 
ngtitsand  liberties  in  the  fisheries.  Thev  did  not  ansiver  that  part  of 
our  note;  but  when  thev  came  to  ask  a  >tipulatien  for  the  right  of  British 
subjects  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  ue  objected,  that  by  our  construc- 
tion of  the  fifaty  of  1783.  it  was  unnecessary  ifue  admitted  iheir 
construction  of  that  treaty,  so  as  to  give  them  anew  right  to  the  naviga^ 
tion,  they  must  give  us  an  equivalent  for  it.  We  otlered  an  article  re- 
cognising the  continuance  of  »he  rights  on  both  sides;  this  otfer  met.  how- 
ever, With  great  opposition  among  ourselves — for  theie  ueie  two  of  uS 
against  making  it,  and  who  thought  the  navigation  of  the  ftlississippi  in- 
comparably more  valuable  than  the  contested  part  of  the  Hsheries.  Not 
so  did  the  British  government  think;  for  they,  instead  of  accepting  it.  of- 
fered us  an  article  stipulating  to  negotiate  hereafter  for  an  equivalent  to 
be  given  by  Great  Britain  for  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and 
by  the  United  States  for  the  liberties  of  the  fisheries  within  British  juris- 
diction. This  was  merely  to  obtain  from  us  the  formal  admission  that 
both  the  rights  were  abrogated  by  the  war.  To  that  admission  I  was 
determined  not  to  subscribe.  The  article  was  withdrawn  last  Thursday 
by  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  who  accepted  our  proposal  to  say  noth- 
ing m  the  treaty  about  either,  and  to  omit  the  article  by  which  they  had 
agreed  that  our  boundary  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  should  be 
the  49ih  parallel  of  north  lititude.  They  at  the  same  time  referred 
again  to  their  original  declaration,  that  thetisheiies  within  British  juris- 
diction would  not  hereafter  be  granted  without  an  equivalent.  U  is  evi- 
dent that  it  must  be  the  subject  of  a  future  negotiation.  The  only  thing 
possible  to  be  done  now,  was  to  preserve  our  whole  claim  unimpaired, 

and  with  that  I  consented  to  sign  the  treaty.  

.  "  As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  i  felt  it  to  be  most  peculiarly  my 
duty  not  to  abandon  any  one  of  her  rights,  and  I  would  have  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty  had  any  one  of  them  been  abandoned:  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  force  a  stipulation  in  favor  of  the  fisheries;  and  for  a  temporary 
possession  of  Moose  Island,  merely  rrntil  it  shall  be  ascertained  whether  it 
belongs  to  her  or  not,  we  could  not  think  of  continuing  the  war.  

"•My  colleagues  propose  to  leave  Europe  about  the  hrst  of  April,  in 
the  Neptune,  which  is  waiting  for  them  at  Brest.  I  have  great  satisfac- 
tion in  saying,  that  our  harmony  has  been  as  great  and  constant,  as  per- 
haps ever  existed  between  five  persons  emplo_yed  together  upon  so  impor- 
tant a  trust.  Upon  almost  all  the  important  questions,  ue  ha\e  beea 
unanimous.  — J.  Q.  A." 

The  information  requested  in  these  letters  was  collected,  and  trans- 
mitted tome,  and  received  at  London  in  the  summer  of  1815.  The  ma- 
terial parts  of  it  are  contained  in  the  following  papers,  the  tirst  of  which 
is  from  a  letter  of  James  Lloyd.  Esq.  to  my  correspondent,  and  is  now 
published  with  Mr.  Lloyd's  permission.  It  was  written  in  consequence 
of  the  communication  to  him  of  the  above  letter  from  n»e  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  its  date,  within  four  weeks  after  that  of  Mr.  KusseiPa  letter  to 
Ml,  Monroe  from  Paris. 


"  Bnsfoo.  8tlj  Marcl),  1815. 
«gir'  In  a  former  bote,  returning:  the  letter  with  wh.rh  }.>n  had  so 
Dblic«.  elv  favoured  n.e,  I  had  the  hnnr.u.  toutWr  you  my  cc,  #atulauonS 
on  the  termination  of  the  war.  without  ua.t.ng  to  knou  what  ueve  the 
ffn.ui.d«nf  the  treaty  which  concluded  ,t .  becan^e,  f.om  the  tenoui  of  ihe 
previous  correspondenre.  and  my  ^ei^onal  knowledge  ot  nearly  all  the 
co.nmK^sioners,  I  felt  a  reliance  that  the  arrangement  would  not  be  u  dis- 
hoiiourahle.  although  I  acknowledge  my  rejoicing  was  mingled  with  tear 
lest  it  «hould  be.  at  least  in  some  f.omt*«.  a  disadvantageous,  one.  and 
this  expression  of  feeling  I  volunteered  with  the  more  readiness,  as  the 
inieU.gcnce  was  received  at  a  m-nent  when  the  national  character  had 
beer  splendidly  illustrated  by  the  recent  achiexement  at  Neu-Orleans 

^-  Kul  I  greeted  the  occurrence  with  smiles,  principally  not  because  1 
cx^'ected  it  would  bring  or  restore  to  us  all  fhe  benetits  we  possessed  un- 
der former  treaties,  but  because  I  saw  no  chance,  but  fiom  this  source,  ot 
happier  prospects  for  the  future.  It  was  not,  however,  the  storm  that 
ho^^led  along  the  lakes,  or  upon  the  sea  board,  that  created  the  appre^ 
hension  of  an  instant  for  the  fate  of  the  contest,  but  it  was  the  hidden 
6re  that  was  rumbling  within  our  own  bosoms,  and  which  under  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  would,  I  believe,  have  made  ourcountry  the  the- 
atre of  domestic  convulsions,  as  well  as  of  foreign  warfare,  and  perhaps 
from  its  eflects  have  otlered  up  some  parts  of  it  as  no  very  diHicult  prey 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  ,      ,  «■ 

*'  On  this  head,  I  know,  sir,  you  had  better  hopes,  and  thought  difler- 
ently  from  me;  and  1  have  now  only  to  say,  1  am  glad  the  experiment 
bas  never  come  to  issue 

"  As  the  price  of  the  purchase  of  an  escape  from  evils  portentous  as 
these,  1  considered  it  as  probable  that  the  English  governn.ent  might 
claim  from  us  the  conte-ted  eastern  islands,  and  interdict  all  trade  be- 
tween us  and  her  colonial  possessions;  and  possihly  still  further,  that  -he. 
would  endeavour  to  extort  from  us  the  coast  tisheries  around  her  oivn 
shores;  for,  on  the  magnanimity  or  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  any 
other  nation,  in  matteis  of  interest  I  confess  I  never  had  the  ability  to 
lash  mv  imagination  intoany  sort  of  dependence;  but  I  did  also  cherish 
the  befief  that  none  of  our  essential  or  important  rights  or  liberties  would 
be  diminished  or  surrendered  Of  the  latter  the  one  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  reference  to  its  mtrinsic  value,  and  as  derived  tiom  dis- 
covery and  possession,  and  contirmed  by  a  formal  treatv  stipulation,  is 
unquestionably  that  to  which  you  have  refened— the  coast  6sheiies  oa 
the  shores  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America. 

«'  The.-e  tisheries.  as  most  advantageously  secured  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  1783.  and  made  at  the  time,  as  I  have  always  under- 
stood,  a  sine  qua  non  of  that  treaty,  ot^er  an  invaluable  fund  ot  uealth 
and  power  to  our  cour:trv;  one  which  has  ne^er  been  dulv  attended  to 
nor  justly  appreciated,  hut  which,  if  continued  and  improved,  was  des- 
tined to  grow  with  our  growth  ar>d  strengthen  with  our  strength 

^'The  prosecution  of  the^e  coast  and  bay  tishenes.  although  it  had 
already  bee*  d  e  estren.el>  ad>  ai  tageous,  had  undonhtedl}  leiuheo  m 
a  very  small  degree,  the  extension  and  impox lance  it  was  capable  cf 
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vitfaining.  The  unspffled  state  nl'  li.e  rnmmercia]  world  for  the  paat 
twenty  veait*,  tir.d  -he  moie  allui  ii.-^  f.l.jen.  ., truer,  aniile  enerpnse 
^hich  such  a  state  of  things  evolved,  >eeine(i.  in  p(.int  otirnmedinte  con- 
sideration and  atiention,  to  rhrou  ihe>e  nsheries  into  the  hack  grotnd- 
but  ptill.  until  tirst  checked  bj'  the  system  of  ennbargoes  and  restrictions* 
and  linally  stopped  by  a  declaration  o{  war,  thev  were  silenilv,  hut 
rapidly,  pn.giessiiig,  and  reaching  an  importance  which,  though  gen- 
erally unknown  to  our  country  and  its  statesmen,  had  heconie  hijrhly 
alarming  to  the  go\ernnients  and  more  wealthy  meichants  of  the  pro- 
Tiices,  and  ua^  hegmning  to  attract  the  attention  and  jealousy  of  the 
otibjnet  of  Gieat  Britain  towards  them. 

.-The  shores  the  creeks,  the  inlets  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Bay  of 
Chaleu'S.  and  the  Gulf  of  .St  Lav\  rence,  the  Strait.s  of  Bellisle,  and  the 
Coa^t  nf  Labrador,  appear  lo  have  been  designed  by  the  God  of  \ature 
as  the  great  ovarium  of  lish; — the  inexhaustible  repository  of  this  spe- 
cies of  food,  not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  American,  but  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  At  the  proper  season,  to  catch  them  in  endless  abun- 
dance, little  more  of  effort  is  needed  than  to  bait  the  hook  and  pull  the 
line,  and  occasionally  e\en  this  is  not  necessary.  In  clear  weather, 
near  tlie  shores.  m\riads  aie  visible  and  the  strand  is  at  limes  almost 
literally  pa\ed  with  them. 

"  All  this  was  gradually  making  itself  known  to  the  enterprise  and 
TJgiiance  of  the  New-England  tishern)en,  and  for  a  few  seasons  piior  to 
the  year  1808,  the  resort  to  this  employment  had  become  an  object  of 
attention,  from  the  Thames,  at  New  London,  to  the  Schoodic;  and  boats 
and  vessels  of  a  small  as  well  as  a  larger  size,  were  flocking  to  it  from  all 
the  intermediate  parts  of  the  United  States,  hi  the  fi>hing  season,  at 
the  best  places  for  catching  the  cod.  the  New  England  fishermen.  J  am 
lold,  on  a  Sunday,  swarmed  like  flies  upon  the  shores,  and  that  iu  some 
©f  these  years,  it  probably  would  not  make  an  over  estimate  to  rate 
the  hnmbei  of  ve-^seU  employed  in  this  fishery,  belonging  to  the  United 
'Stales,  at  from  1500  t  >  2000  sail,  reckoning  a  vessel  for  each  tup  or 
voyage,  and  including  the  larger  boat  tisheiy;  and  the  number,  if  the 
fisheiies  were  continued,  would  shortly  be  still  further  and  very  greatly 
extended. 

*' The  nursery  for  seamen,  the  con«ei]iient  increase  of  power,  the 
mine  of  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  (for  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that  he  who  draws  a  cod  flsii  from  the  sea,  gives  a  piere  of  sil- 
ver to  his  country,)  the  eilect  upt)n  the  trade  and  custom  of  Gie.it  Bri- 
tain, and  the  corresponding  advantages  to  the  L  niied  States,  of  which 
the  enlargement  of  such  an  inteicoui-^e  was  susceptible,  (for  the  ?lock 
offish  appears  inexhaustible.)  you  are  much  bettei  able  to  conceive  than 
X  am  to  describe;  but  I  with  pleasure  pt»int  to  them  anew  for  your  consi- 
deration, as  on  many  accounts  presenting  one  of  the  most  interesting  pub- 
lic objects  to  which  it  can  be  directed. 

Lucrative,  however,  and  imposing  in  its  individual  and  national  bear- 
ings, as  this  fishery  was  and  was  to  become,  it  was  little  known  to  ihe 
leading  men  of  our  country,  and  little  spoken  of  by  others,  even  in 
-Massacb'i=ett?,  or  among  those  who  were  iictually  engaged  iii  it,  and  a 
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j^nnwledge  of  its  existence  in  any  thing:  like  its  real  extent,  or  futurcr 
capabilil},  was  perhaf?  confined  to  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  heads, 
(if  so  man)',)  in  the  whole  of  the  Southern  and  Western,  and  even  Mid- 
dle divisions  of  the  Union. 

'^The  causes  of  its  vahje  and  importance  not  being  a  matter  of  great 
notoriety  here,  are  obvious;  it  was  an  employmetit  not  only  in  the  fi!*h^ 
ery,but  in  many  instances  undoubtedly  in  trade^  with  the  British  inhabi- 
tants; tho^e  who  were  engaged  in  it  made  no  unnecessary  promulgations 
of  their  employment,  while  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  tast- 
ing equally  its  sweets  and  advantages,  were  alike  disposed  to  keep  si- 
lence with  regard  to  it;  but  not  so  situated  were  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, afid  the  more  wealthy  of  the  mercharits  of  the  sea-port  towns. 
They  had  become  highly  alarmed  at  the  ex[>ansion  of  this  fishery  and 
trade;  jealous  of  its  progress  and  clamorous  at  its  endurance;  they, 
therefore,  of  lat€  years,  have  repeatedly  memorialized  the  government 
in  England,  respecting  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  Americans,  while 
the  whole  body  of  Scottish  adventurers,  whose  trade  both  in  imports 
and  exports,  and  control  over  the  inhabitants  it  curtailed,  have  turned 
out  in  full  cry  and  joined  the  chorus  of  the  colonial  governments  in  a 
crusade  against  the  encroachments  of  the  infidels,  the  disbelievers  in  the 
divine  authority  of  kings  or  the  rights  of  the  provinces,  and  have  pur- 
sued their  otjects  so  assiduously  that  at  their  own  expense,  as  J  am  in- 
formed from  a  respectable  source,  in  the  year  1807  oi-  8,  they  stationed 
a  watchman  in  some  favourable  position  near  the  Straits  of  Canso,  to 
count  the  number  of  American  vessels  which  passed  those  straits  on  this 
employment;  who  returned  nine  hundred  and  thirty-eight  as  the  num- 
ber actually  ascertained  by  him  to  have  passed,  and  doubtless  many 
others,  during  the  night  or  in  stormy  or  thick  weather,  escaped  his  ob- 
servation; and  some  of  these  addressers  have  distinctly  looked  forward 
Tvith  gratification  to  a  slate  of  war,  as  a  desirable  occurrence,  which 
would,  by  its  existence,  annul  existing  treaty  stipulations,  so  injurious, 
as  they  contend,  to  their  interests  and  those  of  the  nation.  With  what 
degiee  of  correctness  this  ex[>ectation  has  been  entertained,  the  future 
must  determine;  but  unfortunately  these  murmurs  and  complaints  reach- 
ed England,  and  were  industriously  circulated  about  the  time  that  our 
restrictive  meausures  awakened  an  unusual  and  critical  attention  to  the 
commercial  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  probably  the 
■value  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  it  is  now  at  least  as  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  on  the  eastern  as  en  the  western  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

*' Carried  away  by  first  impressions,  a  large  part  of  mankind  became 
not  unfrequently  the  du[)es  of  misconception,  and  adhere  to  their  opinions 
with  a  pertinacity  proportioned  to  the  time  they  have  entertained  them. 
From  a  source  something  like  this,  it  has  been,  and  is  generally,  I  might 
almost  say,  universally,  believed,  by  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  that 
the  right  of  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  as  it  is  properly 
called,  the  Grand  Bank,  was  the  great  boon  acquired,  as  it  respected 
the  fisheries,  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  while  unquestionably  the  fisheries 
on  theBanksof  rsewfoundlaud  no  more  belonged  exclusively  in  posses- 
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aion  or  the  right  of  control  either  to  Great  Rritaia  or  the  United  States, 
th;in  the  air  of  fleaveu  is  the  patent  property  of  hoth  or  either  of  ihem, 
with  power  to  dole  out  its  use  to  such  other  nations  as  agree  to  conform 
to  the  stijmlations  they  may   please  to  prescribe  for  its  enjoyment.     If 
any  thing  *vas  gtineH  or  secured  on  this   head,  it  undoubtedly  was  the 
Coa^t  Fisheries,  on  the  shores  of  the  British  provinces.     This  is  the  fish- 
ery which  will  .low  c  )me  under  disrussion,  at  least,  if  not    into  contest, 
between  the  two  countries.      It  is  highly  important    that    correct    ideas 
©fits  value  and  ex'ent  shiuld  be  entertained,  and   perhaps  the^e  could 
not  be  more  perspicuously  traced   than  by   taking  a  relative  view  of  it, 
comnared    with  the  importance  of  the   Bmk  Fisherij.      This  I  will  now 
briefly  attempt;  C(mtident,  that  if  in  doing  it  (should  be  reiterating  to 
you  the  communication  of  facts  of  a  knowledge  of  which  y^u  are  already 
acquainted,  the  motive  will  bring  along  with  it  its  own  sufficient  apology. 
'^  The  Bank  Fisheru  is  carried  on  in  vessels  generally    from  70  to  90 
tons  burthen,  and  manned  with  eight  or  ten  men  each     They  commence 
their  voya^e^  early  in  March,  -^nd  continue  in  thi- employment  until  the 
last  of  Octr)ber,  in  which  tune  they  m;ike  two.  and  sometimes  three,  fares 
to  the  I'nited  States,  bunging  their  tish  ho^ne  to  be  cured.   The  produce 
of  fhe*e  trips,  if  successful,  after   paving  the  shoresmen  the  expense  of 
making  or  curing   generally  furnishes  a  sufficient   quantity  of  dried  tish 
to  load  the   vessel  for  Europe.      These    vessels  employed  in  fishing  re- 
quire cables  of  from  160  to   180  fathoms  in  length.      They  must  always 
keep  their  sails  bent  to  the  yards,  so  as  to  be  ready,  in  case  of  accident 
to  the  cable,  or  any  of  those  adverse  occurrences  to  which  tempests  or 
the  casualties  incident  to  anchoring  nearly  in   mid-ocean,   must  expose 
them.     They  purchase  salted  clams  for  bait,  which  they  procuie  at  con- 
siderable expense,  and  take  with  them  from  the  United  States.      They 
fish  night  and  day,  when  the  fish  bite  well,  which  is  not  always  the  case, 
and  haul  their  cod  in  a  depth  of  water   from  45  to  55  fathoms.     After 
catching,  they  head  and  open  the  tish,  and   place  them  in   the  hold,  ia 
an  uncured.  and   consequently,   in  some  degree,  in  a  partially  perishing 
state;  and  after  having  obtained  a  fare,  or  freight,    return   with  it  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  cured  or  dried  and  prepared   for  exportation; 
but  before  this  is  done,  or  they  can   be  landed,  the  tish  is  always  more 
or  less  deteriorated,  becomes  softer,  and    part  of  it   makes  an   inferior 
quality  of  tish,  called  Jamaica  tish,  and  the  proportion  of  this  Jamaica 
fish  is  much  greater  than  it  would  have  been   had  the  tish    been  dried 
and  cured  shortly  after  having  been  taken,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Coast 
and  Bay  Fishery;  in  addition  to  which,  these  vessels  employed   in  the 
Bank  Fishery  are  unavoidably  obliged  to  prosecute  this  business  with  a 
great  comparative  expense,  as  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  vessels, 
and  loss  of  time,  and  with  an  increased  degree  of  hazard,  both  as  to  safe- 
ty and  success. 

"The  Coast  and  Labrador  Fisheries  are  prosecuted  in  vessels  of  from 
40  to  120  tons  burthen,  carrying  a  number  of  men,  according  to  their 
respective  sizes,  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  vessels  on  the 
Bank  Fishery.  They  commence  their  voyages  in  May,  and  get  on  the 
fishing  ground  about  the  1  st  of  June,  before  which  time  bait  cannot  bt 
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obtained.  This  bait  is  furnisbed  b>  h  small  species  ofthh  called  caplm^^. 
wnicb  .^trike  in  ^hore  at  thai  line,  ayd  are  r>ii  >  ve  i  bv  imfnen-^e  •*lioal& 
ofcofi  ^-h.  which  feed  upon  theai.  Each  ver^sel  selects  its  own  fjshing 
grniind,  aiofig  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Chalenrs,  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  the  Coast  of  Labrador,  even  as  far  as 
Cumberland  Island,  and  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay,  thus  imuro^ing 
a  tishing  ground  reaching  in  extent  from  the  43th  to  the  GS^h  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

'•  In  choosing  their  situation,  the  fishermen  generally  seek  some  shel- 
tered and  safe  harbour,  or  cove,  where  thev  anchor  in  about  six  or  seven- 
.fathoms  water,  unbend  their  saih.  stow  the.n  below,  aid  literally  making 
tberr,selve>  at  home,  discnantle  and  convert  their  ves>els  into  habitations 
at  least  as  duial)ie  as  (hose  of  the  ancient  Scythiaris.  They  then  cast 
a  net  over  the  stern  of  rhe  ves-^el,  in  vvhich  a  suilicent  number  of  cap- 
ling  are  ssoon  caught  to  su;»|)ly  them  with  bait  from  day  to  day.  Each 
Tes-el  IS  furnished  with  four  or  tive  light  boats,  according  to  their  size 
and  r)umber  of  men,  each  boat  requiring  two  men  They  leave  the  ves- 
sel early  in  the  mornmy,  and  >eek  t'ie  best  or  sutbciently  good  spot  tor 
fishing,  which  is  frequently  found  within  a  few  rids  of  their  vessels,  and 
\ev\  rarely  more  than  one  or  two  mile>*  distant  from  them,  where  they 
haul  the  tish  as  fast  as  they  can  pull  their  lines,  and  sometimes  it  is  said 
that  the  fish  have  been  so  abundant,  as  to  be  s: aft  or  scooped  into  the 
boats  without  e^en  a  hook  or  line;  and  the  tishermen  also  say  that  the 
cod  tish  hav  e  been  known  to  pursue  the  capling  in  such  quantities,  and 
\vifh  such  voracity,  as  to  run  in  large  numbers  quite  out  of  water  on  to  the 
shores.  The  boats  return  to  the  vessels  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  put  their  tish  on  board,  salt  and  split  them;  and  after 
having  lished  several  days,  by  which  time  the  .salt  has  been  snOiciently 
struck  in  the  fish  first  caught,  thev  cany  them  on  shore  and  spread  and 
drv  them  on  the  rocks  or  tem[)orary  tl;ikes.  This  routine  is  followed 
every  day,  vvith  the  a'idition  of  attending  to  such  as  have  been  spread, 
and  carrying  on  boaid  and  stowing  avvay  those  that  have  become  sutb- 
ciently  cured,  until  the  ves.«el  is  filled  with  dried  fish,  fit  for  an  imfhe- 
diate  market  which  is  generally  the  case  bv  the  mi  Idle  or  last  of  August, 
and  vvith  which  she  then  proceeds  immediately  to  Europe,  or  returns  to 
the  United  States;  and  this  fish,  thus  caught  and  cured,  is  esteemed  the 
best  that  is  brought  to  market,  and  for  several  years  previous  to  that  of 
1808,  was  computed  to  furnish  t/wee  fourth  parts  of  all  the  dried  tish  ex- 
poited  from  the  United  States  This  fishery  was  also  about  that  time 
taking  a  new  f'rm,  which  would  have  had  a  double  advantage,  both  in 
poitit  of  profit  and  extension;  for  some  of  our  merchants  were  beginning 
to  send  their  lar<re  vessels  to  (he  Labrador  Coast,  and  its  vicinity,  to  re- 
ceive there,  from  small  fishing  boats  thev  employed  or  purchased  from, 
cured  fish,  to  load  their  vessels  with  immediately  for  Europe,  thus  sav- 
ing so  great  an  expense  in  getting  the  fish  to  market  abroad,  as  would 
in  a  short  time  have  given  our  merchants  a  command  of  the  European 
in-nkets,  and  would  have  also  afforded  an  encourngement  to  a  small 
but  very  numerous  boat  fishery,  which,  from  receiving  the  pay  fi)r  their 
labour  oa  the  spot,  could  not  fail  to  have  been  greatly  excited  and  ia^ 
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Qre.i?;ed.  and  enal.1insr  fhe  persons  c  .n^ompr]  In  fhe  esportadon  from  (Ire 
coast,  to  receive  at  home  tne  proceeds  of  toeir  ad  v  emu  res  from  al.ioad', 
ahout  as  early  as  the  bank  Jish  could  have  been  put  into  a  state  tit  to  be 
exported  from  the  United  Slates;  in  addition  to  which,  we  were  prose- 
cuting a  very  productive  salmon  and  mackerel  tishery.  in  the  same  vicinr- 
ty,  as  most  of  the  pickled  tish  vve  had  received  for  some  years  prior  to 
the  war  were  caught  on  those  shores. 

''This  Coast  fishery,  then,  most  highly  important  and  invaluable  as  I 
think  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  even  from  the  foregoing  hasty  and  im- 
perfect sketch  of  it,  merits  e\ery  possible  degree  of  attention  and  elTort 
for  its  preservation  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  letusal  of  the  British  commissioners  to  renew  or  lecognise  the  stip« 
ulatioD  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  respecting  it.  and  the  notiticatlon,  1  hope 
noi  formally  given,  that  it  would  not  hereafter  he  permitted  without  an 
equivalent,  are  alarming  indications  in  reference  to  the  future  peaceable 
p'osecntion  ofth-s  fi^'^ery,  and  of  the  dispositions  of  the  British  governn- 
ment  with  regard  to  it. 

"The  dihe  enre  of  expression  used  in  the  third  article  of  the  trenfy 
of  peace  of  1783.  as  to  the  ri^ht  of  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  the  liberiii  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  the  Biitish  provinces  in 
North  America,  however  it  might  have  origit»ated,  affords  a  diversity  of 
expression  which,  in  the  pre^^ent  instance,  will  be  seized,  and  be  made 
to  give  the  fiartizans  ofGreal  Britain  and  of  the  provinces  a  popular  col- 
our of  just  ice  in  ^support  of  their  arguments,  when  they  contend,  as  1  think 
thev  probably  will  do,  that  in  so  important  a  compact  ttie  variance  of 
lar\g{iage  could  not  have  been  a  matter  of  accident;  that  if  precision  in  the 
use  of  terras  in  their  most  literal  sense  is  any  where  to  be  exf)ected.  it  is 
certainly  to  be  ]o<died  for  in  an  instrument  which  is  to  torm  the  para- 
mount law  between  two  nations,  whose  clashing  intetests  have  brought 
them  into  collision,  and  which  is  generally  framed  by  men  of  the  most 
distinguished  talents  of  each  party,  the  acuteness  of  whose  conceptions 
is  always  kept  in  full  play  by  the  contending  pretensions  they  have  res- 
pectively to  consult  and  sustain,  and  that  therefore  a  distinction  was 
made,  and  was  intended  to  be  made,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  be- 
tween a  right  deriied  from  the  God  of  nature,  and  to  be  exercised  on 
the  common  field  of  his  bounty,  the  great  h^h-way  of  nations;  and  the /i- 
berty,  fiermission,  or  indulgence,  as  they  will  term  it.  to  continue  the  ex- 
erciseofan  employment  on  the  coast  at  the  very  doors,  and  within  the 
peculiar  and  especial  jurisdiction,  of  another  nation  :  the  one  accordiig  to 
this  doctrine  being  a  right  inherent  and  not  to  be  drawn  in  question,  the 
other  a  sufferance  open  to  modification  or  denial  altogether  Mib.-eqoenily 
to  a  war.  according  to  the  will  or  the  interests  of  the  party  originally  acce- 
ding to  it, 

"  The  liberty,  for  the  expression  of  the  treaty  in  the  discussion  between 
the  two  nations  must  be  admitted,  whether  it  operate  adversely  or  fa- 
vourably to  us.  rests  for  its  own  continuance  either  as  we  assert  on  the 
ground  of  right  as  an  anterior  possession  and  a  perpetual  franchise,  or  as 
the  R«^ltish  will  contend  on  the  exi-tenre  of  the  tieatv  of  1783  'i'he 
/ifst  ground  to  be  supported  on  the  view  taken  of  it  in  your  own  letter  and 
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fh  that  which  you  had  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me,  and  even  on 
the  second,  adrnitling  pro  forcna  that  a  declaration  of  wardoes  ipso  facto 
abrogate  all  previous  treaty  stipulations  brought  into  contest  by  it.  un- 
less tacitly  or  expressly  renewed  by  a  new  treaty  to  be  an  acknowledg- 
ed principle  of  international  huv,  still  the  right  in  question  could,  I  be- 
lieve, rest  untouched  and  unaffected  although  i  know  not  with  what  de- 
gree of  decision  or  determination  the  negation  of  a  future  use  of  the  coast 
nsheries  was  brought  forward  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  by  the  Bri- 
tish com.nissioners.  But  while  on  the  one  hand  the  coupling  the  offer 
to  treat  for  a  renewal  of  the  liberty  of  the  coast  fisheries  for  an  equiva- 
lent with  a  proposition  to  treat  for  a  renewal  of  the  right  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Vlis-^issippi,  also  for  an  eqiivalent,  unless,  as  has  been 
suspected,  they  were  made  with  the  insidious  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
admission  that  both  had  already  ceased  to  exist,  shows  the  contidence 
they  would  wish  to  appear  to  entertain  in  the  soundness  of  their  posi- 
tion, that  the  war  had  extinguishefl  both  the  right  and  the  liberty;  for 
the  former,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  if  force  of  language 
and  repetition  are  to  have  any  weight,  could  not  well  have  been  placed 
on  a  stronger  basis,  it  being  very  expressly  and  explicitly  contracted  for 
in  the  treaty  of  1783,  recognised  in  that  of  1794,  and  again  mentioned  in 
a  provisional  article  in  179G;  still  on  the  other  hand,  the  omission  in  the 
nev  treaty  to  state  that  the  treaty  of  1783  had  expired  or  been  annull- 
ed, and  a  reference  having  been  made  to  it  in  several  instances,  is  a 
yet  stronger  evidence  that  they  did  ctmsider  that  treaty  as  remaining  in 
existence  and  of  consequence,  entitled  to  respect  and  ob'^ervance  in  all 
such  of  its  provisions  as  had  not  been  specially  contravened  in  the  nev^ 
treaty. 

<*  A  liberty  was  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  to  prosecute  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  British 
North  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  not 
only  where  the  parties  had  been  accustomed  to  use  them,  but  where  Bri- 
tish fishermen  not  only  didhui  might  thereafter  (that  is  subsequently  to 
the  date  of  the  treaty)  prosecute  them,  and  this  right,  for  it  had  now  be- 
O )me  SL  right  of  libertjj  or  use^  demanded  by  the  one  {>arfy  and  admitted 
and  acknowledged  by  the  other,  was  wholly  without  limits  as  to  its  du- 
ration, and  could  then  only  ce«,se  orthe  limitation  take  effect  on  the  hap- 
pening of  one  of  three  events,  that  is,  the  surrender  of  the  party  possess- 
ing the  right  and  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  which  confirmed  it,  or  by 
an  usurped  and  unjustifiable  exercise  of  power  on  the  one  part  in  defi- 
ance of  the  rights  of  the  other,  and  in  violation  of  those  common  princi- 
ples of  goid  faith  which  can  alone  regulate  the  intercourse  between  na- 
tions: but  the  surrender  of  the  right  has  not  been  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  treaty  of  1783  has  not  been  annihilated  by  the  existence 
of  the  war,  because  the  parties  have  not  only  not  ageed  to  abrogate  it, 
bit  have  expressly  referred  to  it,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  made  a 
provision  to  carry  the  stipulations  as  to  boundaries  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
more  fully  and  completely  into  effect:  now  it  being  an  uncontrov  eited 
principle  of  the  law  of  evidence,  that  the  whole  must  be  admitted  if  a 
part  is  rtceived,  unless  some  reciprocal  and  mutual  agreement  exists  i^ 
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the  treaty  of  1783,  is,  as  J  should  coiitend,  even  by  the  showing  of  the 
British  commissioners  themselves,  still  ia  existence,  with  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  incident  to  it,  with  the  full  and  free  use  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Stales  of  the  tisheries,  as  formerly  recognised  and  secured 
to  the  United  States  by  that  treaty. 

This  is  the  construction,  whether  to  be  supported  on  this  ground  ot 
any  other,  which  I  hope  the  government  of  our  country  will  maintain. 
It  is  a  right  most  highly  important  to  the  eastern  section,  and,  indeed, 
to  the  present  and  future  naval  and  commerci{»l  power  of  the  United 
States;  and  should  the  British  ministry  or  the^olonial  authorities  at- 
tempt to  interdict  this  tishery,as  I  thmk  they  now  will,  to  the  mhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  the  government  ought,  and  I  trust  will,  take  the 
most  prompt  and  effectual  measures  to  obtain  and  enforce  a  renewal  or 
recognition  of  this  right  as  it  has  heretofore  existed.  It  is  a  gem  which 
should  never  be  suriendered,  nor  can  it  ever  be  abandoned  by  any 
statesman,  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  country:  compared  in  its  conse- 
quences with  a  free  right  of  navigating  the  Mississi-ppi,  it  is  even  a  much 
more  unequal  stake  than  would  be  "  six  French  rapiers  iimponed  against 
jsix  Barbary  horses." 

"  The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  since  the  acjuisition  of  Lou- 
isiana and  the  possession  of  both  sides  of  the  river  by  the  United  States, 
and  when  the  dilliculties  of  the  ascending  navigation  are  considered, 
and  the  jealousy  and  inconvenience  which  the  subjects  ol^  Great  Britain 
must  experience  from  attempting  to  avail  of  it,  can  be  of  little  value  to 
her,  except  as  in  its  highei  branches  and  on  the  Missouri,  it  may  facili- 
tate the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  This  trade,  however,  although  it 
employs  a  large  nnmber  of  persons,  never  has  been  very  important  to 
the  nation,  and  must  from  the  operation  of  unavoidable  causes,  gradual- 
ly lessen,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  j^ears  probably  recede  altogethet 
from  the  great  rivers.  She  has,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of.  two  of  the  American  commissioners  and  her  own  probable  pretensions 
of  fairness  given  up  nothing  in  point  of  value  compared  vuith  the  fishe- 
ries, which,  upon  the  same  ground,  she  is  undoubtedly  desirous  of  forti- 
fying herself  in  withholding. 

"  In  compliance  with  the  intimation  you  had  given  me,  I  have  com- 
mented on  this  subject  at  much  greater  length  even  than  J  had  contem- 
plated at  the  outset,  perhaps,  too  minutely  when  1  recolle  ct  that  a  part 
of  it  at  least  must  be  much  better  understood  at  Q,uincy,  th:in  by  myself, 
but  the  account  of  the  recent  state  of  these  tisheries  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  prosecuted,  I  thought  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you.  My  information  with  regard  to  them,  has  in  genera'l  been  derived 
from  respectable  sources  upon  which  I  can  rely,  never  having  had  any 
direct  interest  or  concern  in  the  fisheries  myself  I  have  not  attempted 
to  apply  the  principles  of  public  law  to  the  question  respecting  them, 
be.cause  the  few  books  of  this  description  which  I  posset's,  are  still  at 
Washington;  and  since  the  rising  of  the  council,  I  have  not  had  time  to 
make  any  researth  elsewhere,  acd  because  J  presume  tUis  part  of  tbe 
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tmsir.eHS  tvlll  be  placefl  umler  the  hajrl-  of  thoi?e  who  will  have  both  the 
means  mpH  the  ability  to  do  if  ampie  justire 

*'  J  bad  intended  aUo  in  lefeienfe  to  the  treaty  of  1814.  to  have  rr.ade 
«ome  few  remarks  uyjon  the  interdiction  it  may  ocEasion.  of  a  trade  be- 
tween the  I'nifed  States  and  the  Biitish  ports  in  India,  and  on  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  contested  boundary  on  our  North  Eastern  frontier,  so  far 
as  regards  the  right  of  pnesessinn  to  the  Islands  of  Dudley,  Moose,  arid 
Frederick,  in  the  Ha}  of  Pas^iarnaquoddy.  I  have,  however,  already  so 
urdnly  trespassed  on  your  palieiice.  that  I  will  only  not  omit  them  al- 
(oj^elher.  Both  these  objects  atiarh  to  them  some  iriiportance,  but  com- 
pared in  point  ofvalu^wilh  the  }tossession  of  the  fisheries,  perhaps  \n  a 
ratio  not  much  gfeaiei-  than  the  bullion  in  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  would 
be  to  the  ore  in  the  mines  of  Peru 

''Feeling  persuaded  that  in  avowing  the  hope  that  all  these  objects 
Btiav  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  as  bp^t  to  confnm  the  rights  and  se- 
cure the  interests  of  the  United  btales,  1  shall  unite  fully  in  sentiment 
with  yourself 

"  !  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir-,  with  great  consideration,  your  \e- 
Ty  respectful  and  obedient  servant,  "  JAMES  LLOi'D." 

The  following  letter  from  a  very  respectable  merchant,  concerned 
himself  in  the  fisheries,  contains  further  interesting  details — 

Boston,  May  20th,  1815. 

"  Dear  sir:  Agreeably  to  your  request  to  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  every  information  in  my  power  relative  to  our  fisheries  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  with  their  tonnage,  number  of  men  employ- 
ed, quantity  of  fish  caught,  quantity  of  salt  used,  and  the  probable 
price  they  averaged  at  foreign  markets  As  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
this  business  before  our  revolutionary  war.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
you  a  statement  from  the  vear  1790  to  1810;  to  some  my  account  may 
appear  large  or  much  exagge«ated ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  several 
gentlemen  who  have  been  largely  concerned  in  the  business,  and  two  of 
them  took  much  fiains  to  ascertam  the  number-,  etc  some  time  since; 
and  I  find  ihey  go  far  beyond  me;  but  1  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  us 
correct  a  statement  as  I  can,  and  wieh  it  may  prove  satistactorv  to  you. 

*'  Your  hunible  servant  " 

*•  My  calculation  is,  thai  there  were  emjiloved  in  the  Bank,  LabradoFj 
and  Bay  fisheries,  the  \ears  abo\e  mentioned.  1232  vesseh  yearly,  viz. 
584  to  the  Banks,  and  648  to  the  Bav  and  Labrailor.  I  think  the  584 
Bankers  mav  be  put  down  36,540  tons,  navigaterl  bv  4,627  men  and 
boysi.  (each  vessel  carrying  one  boy,)  they  take  and  cure,  annually, 
510  700  quintals  of  fish;  they  average  about  three  fares  a  year,  con- 
sume, annuailx .  81.1  70  blids  salt,  the  average  cost  of  these  vessels  is 
about  .S;2.000  each:  the  a\erage  price  of  these  fish  at  foreign  markets 
is  ,^6  per  quintal:  these  vessels  also  make  fioii)  their  fish,  annually^ 
17,520  barrels  of  oil.  which  commauds  about  %\0  per  barrel,  their 
equipments  cost  about  -'QOO-  annuallv,  exclusive  of  salt. 

*' The  648  vessels  that  fish  at  the  Labrador'  and  Bay.  I  put  dowa 
48,600  toDs,  uavigaied  by  5,832  men  and  boys;  they   take  and  cure. 
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annually,  648,000  qumtala  of  fish;  they  go  but  one  fare  a  year;  coh 
isume  annuall}/.  97i200  hhds.  of  salt.  The  average  cost  of  they-e  vessels 
is  about  .§16G0;  the  cost  of  their  equipments,  provisions,  etc.  is  l060 
dollars:  those  descriptions  of  vessels  are  not  so  valuable  a-  the  bankers, 
more  particularly  those  that  go  from  the  District  of  Maine,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  [sjand,  as  they  are  mostly  sloops  of  no  very  great  \alue; 
most  of  these  vessels  cure  a  part  of  their  fish  where  they  catch  them, 
on  the  beach,  rocks,  etc.  and  the  rest  after  they  return  home;  several 
cargoes  of  dry  fish  are  shipped  yearly  from  the  Labtador  direct  for  Eu- 
rope. Tiie  usual  markets  lor  those  fish  are  in  the  IVjeditet  ranean,  say 
Alicant,  Leghorn,  Naples,  rvlars^eiiles.  etc.  as  those  markets  preier  small 
fish,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  tish  caught  up  the  hay  and  Labrador 
are  very  small.  The  average  price  of  these  fish  at  the  market  they  are 
disposed  of  is  $5;  these  vessels  also  make  from  their  fish  about  20  CK)0 
bbls.  of  oil,  which  ahvays  meet  a  ready  sale  and  at  handsome  prices,  say 
from  .§8  to  §12  per  barrel,  the  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  U   States. 

*•'  1232  vessels  employed  in  the  Bank,  Bay,  and  Labrador  fisheries^ 
measuring  Tons,   85  140 

Number  of  men  they  are  navigated  by,  10,459 

Number  of  hhds.  salt  they  consume,  178  370  hhds. 

Quantity  offish  they  take  and  cure,  1,158,700  quintals. 

Barrels  of  oil  they  make,  37  520  ban  els. 

i'  There  are  also  a  description  of  vessels  called  jiggers  or  small 
schooners  of  about  from  30  to  45  tons  that  fish  in  the  South  Channel,  on 
the  Shoals  and  Cape  Sables,  their  number  300  they  carry  about  4  or 
5  hands,  say  1200  men.  and  take  about  75  000qtls.  of  fish,  annually ; 
consume  12,000  hhds  of  salt,  and  make  about  4.000  bariels  of  oilj 
their  fish  is  generally  sold  for  the  West  Indies  and  home  consumption 

"'  There  are  another  descrifttion  of  fishmg  v  e-se!s  commonly  called 
Chebacco  Boats  or  Pink  Sterns,  their  numbei  600;  thev  are  froni  lOto 
28  tons,  and  carry  two  men  and  one  hoy  each,  say  1.800  hands;  they 
consume  15. 000  hhds.  of  salt,  and  take  and  cure  120,000  quintals  of 
fish,  annually.  These  fish  also  ate  wholly  used  for  the  home  and  West 
India  market,  except  the  very  first  they  take  early  in  the  spring,  which 
are  very  nice  indeed,  and  are  sent  to  the  Bilboa  market,  in  Spain, 
where  they  always  bring  a  great  price;  they  make  9.000  barrels  of 
oil;  these  vessels  measure  about  10800  tons, 

"  There  are  also  about  200  schooners  employed  in  the  mackerel  fish- 
ery, measuring  8  000  tons,  they  carry  1  600  men  and  boys,  they  take 
50,000  barrels,  annually,  and  consume  6,000  hhds.  salt. 

''  The  alewive.  shad,  salmon,  and  herring  fishery  is  also  immense,  and 
consumes  a  great  quantity  of  salt. 

"  Whole  number  of  fishing  vessels  of  all  descriptions      2.332 
Measuring  Tons,   115  940 

Number  of  men  navigated  by  15  059 

Salt  they  consume,  265.370  hhds. 

Quantity  offish  they  take  and  cure^  1,353.700  quintals. 

Number  of  barrels  nf  oil,  50,520  barrels^ 

^Number  of  barrels  of  mackerel,  «    ..50;000  barrels. 
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"There  are  many  gentlemen  a.^seit,  and  rovndly  too,  that  one  year 
there  wese  ai  the  l.abradMi  and  Bay,  over  1700  sail  beside  the  hankers; 
but  I  feel  »er>'  contident  they  aie  much  misiakeii,  it  is  impossible  it  can 
be  CO' I  eel  " 

These  papers  will  suffice  to  show  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
that  informativ^n  coticerning  the  ra/wcof  the  iij-hmg-  liberties,  as  they  had 
been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  fmrn  (he  i-eace  of  1783, 
to  the  war  of  1812,  which  Mr.  Kussell  in  his  letter  from  Paris  of  Utti 
February,  1815.  says  i?;  the  best  information  he  can  obtain;  but  winch, 
in  the  duj.licate  of  1  822.  he  dilates  into  the  best  irif^rmation  which  he 
and  his  coUeagves  at  (Jhetit  could  obtain,  and  tluis  leiue^entis  as  the  in- 
formation upon  v\hich  they  as  v\ell  as  he  had  acted  Jt  mav  be  proper 
to  refer  also  to  documents,  showmg,  1.  The  extent  of  ihe  inteiest  in  the 
fisheries  of  which  the  British  government  intended  at  the  neg('tiation  of 
Ghent,  to  obtain  from  the  United  Sfaies  the  tacit  or  implied  surrender, 
2.  The  value  of  ibis  intere-t  as  estimated.  b\B)itish  authorities. 

The  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent,  commanding  them  in  no  event  to  surrender  the  fisheries, 
but  if  such  surrender  should  be  insisted  on  to  break  otf  the  negotiaiion^ 
ivere  dated  the  25th  of  June,  1814.  Bv  ^  singular  and  fortunate  coin- 
cidence of  events  they  v\ere  received  on  the  evening  of  the  81h  of  Au- 
gust, the  very  day  upon  which  the  British  fylenipotenliaries  had  notified 
to  us  the  intentions  of  their  government  not  to  grant  the  liberties  in  the 
JVorth  .fimerican  Jisheries,  which  as  they  stated,  had  been  granted  by  the 
treaty  of  1783 

In  the  Gth  volume  of  Niles' Register,  p.  239.  under  date  of  the  Uth  of 
June.  1814,  there  is  a  memorial  ofiiie  merchants  and  principal  resident 
inhabitants  interested  in  the  trade  and  fif^herics  of  Newfoundland,  to 
admiral  Keats,  who  had  been  s^me  time  governor  of  that  island,  and 
was  then  about  returning  to  England  It  was  dated  8th  November. 
1813,  and  in  the  Register  was  preceded  bv  the  following  remarks, 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  popular  feeling  of  the  time. 

From  Nlles'  Register  of  llth  of  June,  -814  —The  Fisheries. 

"The  following  memorial  has  excited  considerable  interest,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  States,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  of  its  promulgation. 
I  cannot  doubt,  from  the  high  ground  assumed  by  Great  Britain  since 
;ier  victories  on  the  continent,  but  that  she  will  attempt  to  exclude  us 
from  the  fisheries  as  the  grand  nursery  of  her  seamen,  etc.  This  opin- 
ion is  strengthened  by  hosts  of  *•  Extracts  of  Letters  from  England'''^ 
Let  those  who  have  calculated  on  the  -  magnanimity'^  of  Great  Britain 
look  to  it;  those  who  have  ex/^ected  nothing  of  her  justitice  "are  blessed 
for  they  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

"  The  Boston  Cevtinel  says  this  memorial  is  alarmingly  interesting. 
It  was  borne  to  England  by  admiral  Keats,  the  late  governor  of  New- 
foundland, "ho  has  promised  to  give  it  his  support  " 

''  jYo  peace  without  the  fisheries"'  has  begun  to  be  the  cry  .  \f  patriotism 
has  failed,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  interest  is  about  to  nniie  the  peo- 
ple,- and  1  am  very  much  misiaken  in  the  character  of  the  *  middle'  and 
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'south'  if  their  reprefsentativc?  shall  fir  a  moment  ahandon  the  one  iota 
ef  ihe  iighi.s  of  the  -eisiern"  »o.jui;itioii,  h  •  vever  perverse  «t  raay 
ha\*'  been  to  the  *'ir\vs  of  ii  itnroed.se  (nij)rily  of  ourcilizeas.  If  we 
*puU  tj^etfier''  all  will  be  well. 

Exu-.cts  rrjta  the  Memorial  of  the  Newfoun 'land  Merchants  to   \dmiral  Keats,  8th  No* 

vemlit-r   18  3. 

"Conceiving  (liat  oar  existence  as  a  great  and  independent  nation 
mn«t  chied^  depCTid  ujun  o<ir  pre-jervmg  the  sovereig;ity  of  the  seas, 
the -J olir.v  of  es<:luding  Fra-ice  and  Aaeiica  from  the  advantages  those 
nations  nave  ne.etofire  enjoyed  in  the  times  of  peace,  in  this  fishery, 
mns!  be  evident  10  every  man  of  observation  e:igaged  in  this  branch  of 
commerce. 

'^  by  former  treaties  with  France  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
these  powers  were  allowed  certain  privileges  on  those  shores,  banks, 
coast  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  GnlfofSl.  Lawience.  in  the  opinion  of 
yonr  excellencv's  mem  )!iaii-ts  higUly  impolitic,  at)d  which  the  wiscioni 
of  the  Bnti-h  govern  nent  never  would  concede  except  under  very  pecu- 
lia'  circumsiances. 

"  Fifteen  h  lodred  American  vessels  have  been  known  to  be  prose- 
outing  the  fishery  at  one  time  on  the  Labrador  coast,  bringing  with  them 

eotiee.  tea*,   spirits  and  otiier  articles  of  contraband. 

"The  intercourse  of  our  fisiiermen  with  these  secret  enemies  of  Bri- 
tain, has  an  effect  not  less  fatal  to  their  m  »ral  character  than  to  our  fish- 
ery The  !«mall  planters  and  catchers  of  fish  which  make  the  gieat 
b'^dy  of  the  people  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  under  the  influence  of  no- 
ti.)ns  imbined  by  their  daily  intercourse  with  men  vvhose  interests  are  at 
war  with  ours,  beco<ne  dissatisfied  with  their  supply mg  merchants  who 
areunaSle  to  meet  their  toreign  competitors  upon  equal  ground  The 
next  ssep,  as  ex[»erience  shovys  is  the  neglect  of  the  only  means  in  their 
power  to  discharge  their  debts,  disobedience  and  insubordination  follow, 
and  finally  their  >ninds  become  alienated  from  their  own  government, 
and  they  emigrate  to  another,  to  (he  gieat  loss  of  their  country. 
*  "  in  times  of  peace,  besides,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  resort,  in 
gieat  numbers,  to  the  Banks,  where  they  anchor  in  violation  of  express 
stipulations  to  the  great  annoyance  of  this  valuable  branch  of  the  New- 
foundland trade  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the  strictest  vigilance  is  often 
able  to  detect  them  in  the  breach  of  such  stipulations. 

"  The  evils  growing  out  of  impolitic  concessions  to  insidious  friends, 
are  more  extensive  than  your  excellency's  memorialists  have  yet  stated; 
thev  accompany  our  commerce  into  the  markets  of  Europe  and  the 
West- Indies. 

"  In  the  United  States,  men,  provisions,  and  every  other  article  of 
outfit  are  procured  upon  much  better  terms  than  the  nature  of  things 
will  admit  with  the  British.  These  combined  advantages  enable  thena 
tt)  undersell  the  British  merchant  in  the  foreign  market  Hence  heavy 
losses  have  often  by  him  been  sustained,  and  must  ahvays  be  SUStamet? 
V.nder  similar  circumstances. • 
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f' The  Increa<!efl  aflvantagfps  sioce  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
tvith  Aait^rica.  deri-  ed  fo  !)0  h  our  imoort  and  fXjiorr  (rade,  having  now 
no  rompeiiiois  m  (he  fo-eign  market,  and  whal  is  of  the  last  and  high- 
est iaipoftanre,  the  incieise  of  our  rnean^  to  make  marmers,  whdethuse 
of 'Xjr  enemie'*  must,  m  the  ><ainG  ))ro(.ortion.  he  crippled,  show  the  vvis- 
dorn  of  pieserv  M>fir  the  '  vantage  ground'  we  now  stand  upon.  And  \our 
ex'^eilency's  mejnor lalists  feel  the  rnoie  urgent  m  their  present  repre- 
sentatiot).  as  the  orospeds  which  happdv  have  recently  opened  in  Eu- 
roj-e,  may  afford  a  ^*ell  gnounrJerl  hope  that  the  time  is  not  very  remote 
Wiien  negotiations  may  he  opened  for  the  /e'urn  of  permanent  peace. 

*'  From  the  protection  afforded  .to  the  trade  of  this  island  by  your  ex- 
celleocy,  as  ivell  a<j  by  his  excellency,  sir  John  B  Warren,  a  great  num- 
ber nf  tishing  vessels  have  ff-iae  to  Labrador  from  Nova-Scotia.  the  nnm« 
ber  of  i hem  emploved  on  the  Labrador  shores  this  season  has  been  doub- 
le, and  tlje  absence  of  their  farmer  intruders  has  enabled  them  to  tish 
unmolested.  Vour  excellency's  memorialists  beg  to  press  upon  your  se- 
rious consideration,  of  which  they  cannot  too  often  urge  the  imfmrtant 
policy,  should  fortunately  the  circumstances  of  Europe  ultimately  encour- 
age such  a  hope,  of  wholly  excluding,  foreigners  from  sharing  again  in 
the  advantages  of  tishing.  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  our  best  na- 
tional oefenr  e  will  be  derived.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  Colqnhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Weaith, 
power,  and  Itesources  of  the  British  empire,  furthui  illustrate  the  \ievvs 
of  the  British  government  in  relation  to  the  contested  fisheries  at  the  ne- 
gotiation of  Ghent,  and  the  value  of  these  fisheries.  The  first  edition 
of  Coiquhoun's  work  was  published  on  the  20th  of  July.  1814;  the  se- 
cond edition,  from  ivhich  (hese  extracts  were  made,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
1815.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  periods,  ihe  negotiation  at 
Ghent  commenced  and  terminated,  and  Mr.  KusselTs  letter  from  Paris 
Was  written. 

Extracis  from  Colqub*>un's  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Pojver,  and  Resources  of  the  British 
empire— 2fl  edit.  1815. 

<' The  ra/we  of  these  fisheries  (of  the  British  colonies  in  North  Ameri- 
<'  ca.)  to  the  parent  State,  will  be  more  obvious  after  the  lapse  of  20  or 
"30  years,  than  at  present  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  their  value  is 
*^  beyond  all  calculation:  and  their  preservation  as  a  part  of  the  British 
«'  empire,  is  of  the  most  vital  importance." — p.  16,  note.  See  also  p.  424. 

The  valut  of  these  fisheries,  in  the  table  No.  8,  p.  36,  is  estimated  at 
£7,550,000  sterling 

'^  New-Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  from  being  both  watered  by  the 
*'  Bay  of  Fundy,  enjoy  advantages  over  Canada,  which  more  than  com- 
*'  pensate  a  greater  sterility  of  soil.  These  are  to  be  traced  to  the  va!- 
"uableand  extensive  fishejies  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which,  in  point  of 
"abundance  and  variety  of  the  finest  fish,  exceed  all  calculation,  and 
*'  may  be  considered  as  a  mine  of  gold — a  treasure  which  cannot  be  es- 
•' Unrated  too  high,  since  with  little  labour,  comparatively  speaking, 
"enough  cnuld  be  obtained  to  feed  all  Europe."      pp.  312—313. 

"  Sirne  the  trade  with  the  U med  State*  has  been  so  greatly  ohstjuc- 
"  ted,  Uie  produce  of  the  tisheries  in  the  British  colonies,  thus  encoura?! 
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i*  ged  by  the  removal  of  all  competition,  has  been  greatly  augmented? 
*' anri  norhiiig  but  a  more  extended  popiilatioti  i>  required  to  carry  Ihi® 
<'  ^aliiaMe  brarich  of  trade  almost  to  any  given  exieot. 

'-  It  vvjil  be  seen  by  a  (et^rcMce  to  the  notes  in  the  table  annexed  to 
«  thi"*  chapter,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  derive  incalculable 
*'  advantages,  ntid  employ  a  vast  number  of  men  and  ve^^sels  m  the  tishe- 
•'  ry  in  the  ri\ef  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coast  of  No\a-Scolia,  whick 
"•  exr/usively  be/ong  tt  Great  Britain.  The  dense  population  of  the  North- 
*'ern  Siate-s.  and  (heir  local  situation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  prolific 
"fjehing  stations,  ha\e  enabled  them  to  acquire  vast  wealth  by  the  in- 
"  diligence  of  this  coufitrv  "      p.  313 

''  It  oiiglii  ever   to  be  kept    in  view,  that  (with  the  exception   of  the 
"small  islands  of  St.  Piene  and  Miguelon.  restored    to  France  by   the 
"tieaty  of  Paris,  in  May,  1814)  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  fishe- 
<^  ries  in  North  America  exclusively  belong  at  this  present  time  to   the  Bri- 
<^  tiih  croxi-n.  wluch  give>  to   this  country  a  monopoly  in  all   the  markets 
"  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  or  a  riglit  to  a  certain  valuable  consid- 
<' eration  from  all  foreign  nations,  to  whom  the  British  government  may 
''concede  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  (ishery  in  these  seas"'      p.  314. 
"  Private  tisheiies  are  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  individuals,  in  this 
«  and  other  countries,  who  have  acquired  a  right  to  such  fisheries,    Why^ 
"  therefore,  should  not  the  united  kingdom  derive  a  similar  advantage 
"  from  the  fisheries  it    posses^es  within   the  range  of  its  extensive  terri- 
"  tones  in  North  America,  (perhaps  the  richest  and  most  prolific  in  the 
"world.)  bv  declaring  every  ship  and  vessel  liable  to  confiscation  which 
«  should  presume  to  fish  in  those  seas  without   previously  paying  a  ton- 
*' liage  duty,   and    receiving   a   license  limited  to  a  certain  period  when 
"  hsb  may  be   caught,  with  the  privilege  of  curing  such  fish  in  the  Bri- 
"  tisb  territories?     All  nations   to  have  an  equal  claim  to  .such  licenses, 
"limited  to   certain  stations,   but   to  permit  none  to  supply  the    British 
*'  West  Indies.  exce()t  his  majesty's  subjects,  whether  resident  in  the  co»- 
"  lonies  or  in  the  parent  sta^e  "     p.  315. 

(E.)     !St  Johnh  or  Prince  Edwarcfs  Island. 

,    "Fisheries. This  island  is  of  the  highest  ira.tortance  to  the  united 

"kingdom.  Whether  the  possession  of  it  he  considered  with  relation  to 
"  the  x\me!  icans,  or  as  an  acquisition  of  a  gt  eat  maritime  power,  it  is  wor- 
"thy  of  the  most  })artJcular  attention  of  government.  Mr  Stewar'  nas 
*' justly  remaiked.  in  his  account  of  that  island,  (page  296.)  that  the  fish- 
*'  erv  carried  on,  from  the  American  States,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eawrence, 
"  for  some  years  past,  is  very  extensive,  and  is' known  to  be  one  of  the 
'igieatesi  resources  of  the  wealth  of  the  Ea'stern  States,  from  which 
"about  2000  schooners,  of  from  70  to  100  tons,  are  annually  sent  into 
"the  Gulf;  of  these,  about  1400  make  their  fish  in  the  Straits  of  Bellisle, 
"  and  on  the  Lnbiador  shore,  from  whence  what  is  intended  for  the  Eu- 
"  ropean  market  is  shipped  off,  without  being  sent  to  their  own  ports. 
"  About  SIX  hundred  American  schooners  make  their  fares  on  the  north 
"  side  of  the  island,  and  often  make  two  trips  m  a  season,  returning  with 
"  full  cargoes  to  their  own  r.orts,  where  the  fis!»  are  dryed,  Th'e  num- 
^  ber  of  sen  employed  in  this  fishery  is  estimated  at  between  fifteen  and 
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^  twenty  thousand,  and  the  profits  on  it  are  known  to  be  very  great- 
«  To  see  such  a  snirce  of  wealth  and  naval  power  on  our  own  coasts* 
"and  in  our  very  harbours,  abandoned  to  the  Americans,  is  mnch  to  be 
"  regretted,  and  would  be  distressing-,  were  it  mt  that  the  means  of  re- 
*' occupying  (he  whole  vvith  such  advantages  as  must  soon  preclude  all 
<'  competition,  is  arlorded  in  the  cultivation  and  settlement  of  Prince  Ed- 
«  ward's  Island"     pp    318,  319. 

It  remains  onlv  to  notice  the  painful  and  invidious  industry  with  which 
Mr.  Kussell  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that  because  the  direct  and  imtne- 
diate  interests  in  these  ti'<heries  was  confined  to  the  state  of  iVIassachu- 
setts,  they  were,  therefne,  of  no  value,  either  as  right,  or  possession,  to 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  incorrect  moral 
character  of  this  doctrine,  it  would  be  the  claim  of  merit  for  enlarged 
patriotism  and  more  than  disinteiested  virtue  in  maintaining  it.  Whea 
imputing  to  the  majority  of  the  Ghent  rnission,  the  phantom  of  his  own 
fancy,  by  assuming  that  they  had  rested  a  right  to  the  fisheries  upon 
prescription,  among  his  battering  rams  against  this  wind  mill,  is  the  ar- 
gument that  the  United  States,  including  their  new  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana, could  not  claim  bv  pres-  rrption,  a  right  vvhich  had  been  exercised 
only  by  the  oeofde  of  .Massachusetts.  The  essence  of  this  enlarged  pat- 
riotic sentiment  is.  from  local  causes,  confined  to  one  state,  is  not.  and 
cannot  be,  a  possession  or  liberry  of  the  whole  Union  For  suppose 
prescription  had  been  our  only  title  to  this  liberty;  ;\Ir  KusselPs  argument 
is  that  it  could  not  be  the  liberty  of  the  whole  Union,  because,  if  it  were, 
it  would  have  been  a^ro^o^a^e/ by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiatia;  and  the 
point  whei  e  this  profound  investigation  lands  him,  i^,  to  use  his  own  words, 
that  for  the  fishing  liberty  "  we  are  consequently  left  without  any" 
*'  title  to  it  whatsoever."  This  was  the  last  result  of  his  enlarged 
patriotism:  for,  as  to  the  insinuation  in  the  joint  letter  ot  25th  December, 
1814,  which  he  had  signed,  that  the  fishing  liberty  was  a  stipulated  par- 
ticipation of  territorial  jurisdiction,  for  necessary  fmrposes  of  the  fishe- 
ry, reserved  by  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  separation  between  the 
two  nations;  this  pretension,  he  says,  however  lofty,  is  so  inconsistent 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  with  any  sober  construction  which 
can  be  given  to  that  treaty,  that  he  desires  to  be  excused  from  serious- 
ly examining  its  validity.  From  this  contemptuous  reference  to  a  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  subscribed  without  hinting  an  objection,  and  which 
he  cannot  answer,  would  not  one  imagine  that  the  treaty  of  1783  was  a 
capitulation  of  vanquished  subjects  at  the  feet  of  a  victorious  and  mag- 
nanimous master?  Mr  Russell's  spirit  of  independence,  like  his  patriot- 
ism, is  bold  and  intrepid  in  generalities,  pliant  and  submissive  in  partic- 
ulars. He  gravely  tells  you,  that  until  the  Revolution,  the  fishing  liber- 
ties of  the  colonies  were  held  at  the  bare  pleasure  of  the  crown.  He  is 
so  anxious  forthe  repurchase  of  our  forfeited  fishing  liberties,  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  for  them  an  equivalent  rvhercver  it  may  be  found;  provided 
always,  that  it  shall  not  be  the  continuance  of  a  harmless  right  to  travel 
Upona  Western  highway.  He  disclaim*  all  pretension  to  a  liberty  of  his 
country  stipulated  in  a  treaty,  unless  as  a  gracious  temporary  donation 
from  the  bounty  of  his  |3ntaanic  majesty,  which;  at  the  first  blast  of  wan 
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the  monJirch  had  rightfully  resumed ;  and  although  he  has  signed  his  name 
with  his  colleagues  to  numerous  papers  claiming  it  as  a  permanent  stip- 
ulated right,  unalienable  hut  by  our  own  renunciation,  and  in  nowise 
held  at  the  will  ofihe  ;  ritish  king,  he  will  not  he  thought  so  simple  as 
tp  have  belie\ed  a  word  of  what  he  has  concurred  in  saving,  or  to  have 
imagined  that  at  the  tieaty  of  1783,  the  situation  of  the  parties  was  such 
that  the  United  States  coi//(/  bargain  for  the  tishing  liberties,  or  receive 
them  otherwise  than  as  precarious  and  tempoifir}  grants,  resumable  at 
the  will  of  the  grantor,  so  as  to  leave  us"  without  any  title  to  them  uhat- 
soever.''''  Was  Mr.  Kussell  ignorant,  that  through  a  laige  portion  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  it  was  a  deliberate  and  d^eteitnined  pur[>ose  of  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  include  the  northern  Biitish  provin-' 
cc'i?  That  express  provision  for  the  admission  of  Canada  into  the 
Union,  was  made,  in  the  Confederation  of  1781?  That,  tinally.  wheo 
Congress  prescribed  the  boundary  line,  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace^ 
they  would  accept,  and  vvhich  was  that  stipulated  in  "he  tieaty,  they  pas- 
sed various  resolutions,  declaring  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
fisheiies,  and  the  necessity  of  stipulating  for  Miem,  if  possible,  by  the 
treaty;  but  that  undei  no  circumstances,  whatever,  were  they  to  be  giv- 
en up?  That  in  all  the  deliberations  of  Congiess  the  necessity  ot  this 
reservation  was  avowedly  connected  with  the  abandonnent  of  the  pre- 
tension to  include  al!  the  northern  provinces  in  the  (J'onfederation?  That 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  or  rather  of  the  prelimmanes  of  1782, 
which  were  word  for  word  the  same,  were  almost  eniiiely  dictated  by 
the  United  States?  That  this  very  third  article,  securing  the  fisheries, 
and  that  very  portion  of  it  stipulating  for  the  liberty  within  British  juris- 
diction, was  made  a  sine  qua  non,  by  the  American  commissioners,  two 
of  whom  expressly  declared  that  they  rs-ould  not  sign  the  treaty  uithout  iti 
and  to  solve  Mr.  Russell's  scruples,  whether  an  interest  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  is  an  interest  of  the  whole  Union — that  one  of  those  tvvo 
commissioners  was  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina?  If  Mr  Russell  is  ignor- 
ant of  all  this,  it  only  shows  his  incompetency  to  give  any  opinion  upon 
tire  subject.  If  he  is  not.  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  he  pretend, 
from  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1783.  that  the 
pretension  of  having  reserved  the  tishing  liberty  as  a  j  ermaient  partici- 
pation of  jurisdiction,  while  abandoning  the  claim  to  thelerritory  itself, 
was  a  vain  gloriou-i  boast,  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  an  answer? 

Mr.  Russell  does  not  leave  us.  however,  to  indirect  int'eiences,  for 
the  conclusion,  that  in  his  estimates,  a  great  interest  of  Massachusetta 
was  of  none  to  the  rest  of  the  Uriion;  for  he  expressly  sa\e,  in  his  ori" 
ginal  letter  of  11th  February,  1815.  and  in  his  second  levision  of  it, 
published  in  the  National  Gazette  of  lOfh  May,  that  the  people  of  the 
whole  Western  Country,  the  "  unoflending  citizens  of  an  immense  tract 
>' of  territory,"  were  "-not  at  all  benefited  by  the  tishing  pri\ile£e.'" 

In  the  revision  of  the  duplicate^  for  the  eye  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  of  the  nation,  made  in  1822,  this  passage  is  one  of  those 
which  appears  to  have  smitten  the  conscience  of  the  writer;  for  in  that 
version,  he  qualified  the  wwds  not  at  all,  by  adding  to  them,  "^  or  but 
faintly ,''  so  that  it  reads,  "the  unoflending  citizens  dfari immense  tr-act 
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*f  legt,''''  but  then  again,  as  if  grudging  even  this  concesHon  to  the  hs-her- 
men,  he  takes  care  in  the  same  sentence  to  reduce  it  in  degree  as  much 
as  he  enlarges  it  in  extent,  by  adding  to  his  ''doubtful  accommodation 
«'  of  a  few  tishermen,"  the  words  "annually  decreasing  in  number.'" 

It  was  not  so  that  the  patriots  and  eages  of  our  Revolution  were  wont 
to  reason  or  to  feel.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1779.  a  resolution  wa«  mov- 
ed in  Congress,  by  Mr.  Gferry — "That  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
"these  United  States,  that  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at  the  expiration  of 
"  the  war,  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  itee  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
"their  common  right  to  tish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
"other  fishing  banks  and  seas  of  North  America,  preserving  inviolate 
"  the  treaties  between  France  and  the  said  States." 

In  the  debate  upon  this  resolution,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Dickinson,  to  insert  the  word  all,  before  "these  United  States,""  and 
the  word  was  inserted  by  a  vote  often  Stales  out  of  twelve.  And  so, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  the  resolution  passed — that  it  was  ef>ential  to  the 
welfare  of  a//thf"se  United  Stales,  that  they  should  coniinue  to  er>joy 
the  fisheries  afiei  the  vvar. 

Jt  is,  indeed,  only  upon  the  principle  that  an  interest  important  to 
one  section  of  the  Union,  is  and  ought  to  be  considered  and  supported 
as  the  interest  of  the  whole,  that  a  right  of  excluding  British  subjects 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  could  be  claimed  or  contended 
for,  as  the  interest  of  the  whole  Union.  It  is  an  interest,  whether  great 
or  small,  essentially  local,  and  admitting  to  the  fullest  extent,  that  it  is^ 
nevertheless,  an  interest  of  the  whole  Union,  I  only  claim  that  other  m- 
terests,  alike  local  in  their  exercise,  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefit.  If  the  gain  by  the  war,  of  a  right  to  interdict  British  subjects 
from  descending  the  Mississippi  river,  had  been  to  the  people  of  (he 
West  an  object  of  profit  as  great  as  the  privation  of  the  fishing  liberties 
by  the  same  war  would  have  been  to  the  j-eople  of  the  East  an  object  of 
loss,  the  interests,  as  concerned  the  whole,  would  have  been  equally  bal- 
anced; but  inasmuch  as  the  duty  of  preserving  possess. ons  already  and 
before  enjoyed,  is  paramount  to  (hat  of  making  new  acquitions,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  union,  would  ha\e  dictated  a» 
the  true  policy,  that  of  maintaining  both  interests  in  the  state  in  which 
they  had  been  before  the  war.  rather  than  that  of  sacrificing  one  part  of 
the  Union  for  the  profit  of  another. 

If  the  com{K\rative  value  of  the  two  interests  had  been  as  dispropor- 
tionate as  they  have  been  represented  by  Mr  llusi^ell.  and  the  balance 
of  value  had  been  on  the  side  to  which  he  assigns  it,  still  the  question  of 
vight,  remaining  the  same,  the  small  interest  of  the  Ea>-t  could  not  with 
justice  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  greater  interest  of  the  West,  without 
compensation.  For  although  (he  whole  Union  may  possess  the  power 
of  preferring  the  interests  of  the  many  to  those  of  the  few.  they  have 
no  power  of  arbitrary  disposal  over  the  liberties  of  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  community  If,  by  a  solemn  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  j'rivate  property  of  the  hiimMcst  individual  shall  rot  be. 
taken  for pwi/ic  use,  without  just  compensation;  how  much  more  impc-- 
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3»ious  is  the  pFohibition  of  taking  away  the  scanty  and  hard-earned  hVe* 
lihood  of  a  few  fij^hermeii.  even  weie  they  annnally  decteasitig  in  tuim- 
ber,  to  bestow  new  and  exclusive  benefits  upon  a  di>tant  portiou  of  po- 
pulation.  without  compensation  to  the  indigent,  without  consolation  to 
the  bereaved  sulferer. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  interests  of  the  We-t  are  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union — and 
So  are  the  interests  of  the  East; — and  let  the  slatesu  en  who  are  the  ser- 
vants of  the  whole,  beware  oif  setting  them  in  contiict  with  each  01  her. 
A  review  of  these  papers  will  show  that  the  interest  really  at  stake  in 
the  negotiation  of  Ghent,  a  deep  and  important  staUe,  was  an  mte/est  of 
the  East;  that  there  was  no  VVeslern  interest  affected  by  the  article 
first  pioposed  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  or  by  the  anrjendment  finally  ofieied  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  his  proposal,  and  rejected;  that  the  only 
plausible  objection  to  it,  rested  upon  a  gratuitous  assumption,  contrary 
to  all  reason  and  experience,  that  it  would  have  given  a  right  of  access 
to,  and  of  intercourse  with,  our  Indians,  to  the  British.  This,  the  Bri- 
tish had  possessed  by  another  article  of  another  treaty,  acknowledged 
to  be  extinguished  by  the  war — but  it  would  no  more  have  been  grant- 
ed to  them,  by  a  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  than  by  h  right  to 
enter  the  harbour  of  New-Vork.  The  whole  argument  rested  upon  a 
fallacy;  a  misstaiement  of  the  question.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  Mr.  Russell,  if,  after  assenting  and  pledging  his  signatures  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  he  had  as  cautiously  withheld  from  his  govern- 
ment, and  his  country,  the  allegation  of  his  reasons  for  having  voted 
against  if,  as  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  discussion,  from  his  colleagues^ 
But,  in  the  vehenretice  of  his  zeal  to  vindicate  his  motives  for  one  un- 
fortunate vote  at  Ghent,  which  but  for  him-^elf  would  probably  never 
have  been  known  to  the  world,  he  has  been  necessitated  to  assert  prin- 
ciples of  international  and  municipal  law.  and  to  put  forth  statements  as 
of  fact,  more  unsubstantial  than  the  pageant  of  a  vision.  He  has  been 
reduced  to  the  melancholy  office  of  misrepresenting  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  the  conduct  and  sentiments  of  his  colleagues  in  a  great  national 
trust  and  his  own.  He  has  been  com[»el!ed  to  disavow  his  own  signa- 
tures, to  contradict  his  own  assertions,  and  to  charge  himself  with  his 
fewn  interpolations.  He  has  been  forced  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  cham- 
pion of  his  c(/untry's  enemy,  upon  a  cause  which  he  had  been  specially 
entrusted  to  defend  and  maintain — to  allege  the  forfeiture  of  liberties 
which  he  had  been  specially  instructed  not  to  surrender- — to  magnify  by 
boundless  exaggerations,  an  ideal,  and  to  depreciate  in  equal  proportion, 
a  real,  interest  of  his  country — to  profess  profound  respect  for  the  integ- 
rity and  talents  of  men,  while  secretly  denouncing  their  conduct  as 
treacherous  and  absurd — and,  finally,  to  traduce  before  the  Representa- 
tive Assembly  of  the  nation,  the  character  of  the  absent,  and  the  memory 
•f the  dead. 

It  has  been  my  duty,  not  only  in  justice  to  my  own  character  arid  to 
that  of  the  colleagues  with  whom  I  acted,  but  in  respectful  deferenee 
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to  the  ©pinion  of  that  nation  of  which  we  were,  anrl  two  of  us  stili  are, 
the  servants,  t«>  justify  the  conduct  thus  denounced  iti  the  face  of  ihe 
couiitry — and  to  prove  that  the  letter  which  contained  that  denuncia- 
tion was  a  tissue  of  mi>re})resentations.  The  attack  'f  Mr.  Russell  was 
at  first  secret — addressed  to  the  Executive  otficer  of  the  administration, 
at  the  head  of  ttie  department,  under  whose  instructions  the  mission  at 
Ghent  had  acted  Jt  was  niade  under  the  veil  of  concealment,  and  iu 
the  form  of  a  private  letter.  In  that  respect  it  had  failed  of  its  object. 
It  had  neither  made  the  Executive  a  convert  to  its  doctrine?,  nor  im- 
paired his  confidence  in  the  members  of  majority  at  Ghent.  Defeated 
in  this  purpose,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  yefirs,  Mr.  Russell  is  persuaded 
to  believe  that  he  can  turn  his  letter  to  account,  especially  with  the  aid 
of  such  corrections  of  the  copy  in  possession  as  the  supposed  loss  of  the 
original  would  enable  him  to  make  withont  detection,  b}'  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  Learislative  Assembly  of  the  the  Union.  Foiled  in  this  assault, 
hy  the  discovery  of  the  original,  he  steals  a  march  upon  refutation  and 
exposure,  by  publishing  a  second  variety  of  his  letter,  in  a  newspaper; 
and  when  the  day  of  retribution  comes,  disclosing  every  step  of  his 
inarch  on  this  ivinding  stair,  he  turns  upon  me  with  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing, by  the  use  of  disingenuous  artifices,  led  him  unawares  into  the  dis- 
closure of  a  privatp  If-fter.  never  intended  for  the  (public,  and  ^educed 
liim  to  present  as  a  duplicate,  what  he  had  not  intended  to  exhibit  a« 
such.  To  this  new  separate  and  personal  charge.  I  have  replied,  by- 
proving  the  paper  which  contains  it  to  be,  like  the  letter  from  Paris,  a 
tissue  of  misrepresentations — For  the  justification  of  myself,  and  of  my 
colleagues  at  Ghent,  nothing  further  was  necessary.  But  the  letter  of 
IVlr.  Russell  from  Paris,  contains  doctrines  with  retlerence  to  la^v,  and 
state.nents  with  reference  to  facts,  involving  the  rights,  the  harnioiiy, 
and  the  peace,  of  this  Union. 

"Dangerous  conceits  are  io  theirnature  poisons.''^ 

If  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Russell  are  true,  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Newfoundland,  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  Lab- 
rador fisheries,  are  at  this  day  held  by  no  better  tenure  than  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  abrogated  by  the  first  act 
of  hostility  between  the  two  nations. 

If  his  statements  are  true,  those  liberties  are  the  mere  accommoda- 
tion of  a  few  fishermen,  annually  decreasing  in  number,  too  v/orthless  to 
be  accounted  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  of  any  benefit  at  all. 

Jf  his  statements  are  true,  the  propositions  made  by  the  American  to 
the  British  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814.  gave  unres- 
trained and  undefined  access  for  the  British  to  the  Indians  within  our  terri- 
tories— laid  our  country  bare  to  swarms  of  British  smugglers,  and  Bri- 
tish emissaries — and  exposed  the  unoffending  citizens  of  an  immense 
territory  to  all  the  horrors  of  savage  -i^arfare. 

1  now  submit  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  nation,  whether  I  havs 
not  proved  that  these  doctrines  and'statements  are  e(pially  and  utterly 
Tvithout  foundation — That  the  rights  and  liberties  in  the  fisheries  are 
held  at  the  will,  not  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  thenaselves,  founded   upon  nationd  right,  unbroken 
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pocfsesslon.  and  irrevocable  acknowledgment — That  their  value,  botU 
imfnediatp  and  remote,  di.ecf  and  conseqiieotial,  is  immensely  impor- 
tant. no(  otily  to  fhe  Comm /n^vealth  of  Vlassachusetts,  but  to  the  v\  hole 
Uri!«»n — Th.it  the  proposition  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  oq 
the  1st  of  December  1814-  would,  if  accepted,  have  given  to  the  Bri- 
tish, instea't  of  au  unrestrained  and  undefined  access  to  our  Indians,  no 
access  to  them  whatexer — That  it  would  have  given  (hem  access,  e\ea 
io  the  iVIissi>isippi  riier,  only  from  a  •single  spot  m  the  British  territories; 
arrfl  ii  rio-ht  to  descend  the  river  only  with  mc'chandise  upon  which  the 
du'fes  should  have  beeii  paid,  and  subject  to  all  the  custora-house  regu- 
iatJ'Kis. 

'I'he  question  in  relation  to  the  Mississippi,  can  never  he  revived. 
That  «;j'»ecfre  is  forever  laid  Great  Britain  has  not  only  disavowed  the 
claim  to  it  which  we  would  have  admitted  as  valid;  she  has  abandoned 
that  upon  which  she  herself  exclusively  rested  it.  Ofitsx>a/ue,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  opiiions  which  I  have  expressed,  I  have  given  extracts 
from  the  debases  in  parliament,  on  the  peace  of  1  782-  which  show  how 
it  WHS  estimated  bv  her  greatest  statesmen  at  that  time  Those  esti- 
inate«i  had  been  confirmed  by  an  experience  of  thirty  years.  The  slum- 
bers of  the  unoffending  citizens  of  ihe  Western  Country,  can,  therefore, 
never  more  be,  iTtiievever  were,  disquieted  by  the  vi«its  of  this  appar- 
ition to  the  glimpses  of  the  moon.  But  the  day  may  come,  though  J  trust 
it  is  far  remo'e.  when  the  title  to  our  ti.'-hing  liberties  may  again  be  m 
peril  as  imminent  as  it  was  at  the  negotiation  of  Ghent  And  if,  in  that 
day.  the  American  statesmen  who  may  be  charged  with  the  defence  and 
support  of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  interests  of  their  country,  should 
deem  it  among  the  qtialifications  for  their  otlice  to  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  nations,  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  their 
country,  and  some  patriotism  more  comprehensive  than  party  spirit  or 
sectional  prejudice  ever  gave  or  ever  can  give,  1  trust  in  God  that  their 
proficiency  will  have  led  them  to  the  discovery,  that  all  treaties,  and  all 
articles  of  treaties,  and  all  liberties  recognised  in  treaties,  are  not  abro- 
gated by  war?  that  our  fishing  liberties  were  neither  before  nor  since  the 
Revolutionary  war.  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  ofthe  British  crown;  and 
that  the  lawful  interests  and  pos-^^essions  of  one  section  ofthe  Union  are 
not  to  be  sacrified  {or  the  imaginary  profit  of  another,  either  by  dispara- 
ging their  value,  or  by  casting  them  away  as  the  interests  of  a  disaffected 
jpart  ofthe  countnj. 
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APPENDIX. 

/    Western  Commentaries. 

fn  the  refnarks  upon  Mr.  Russell's  letter  and  dnpHcate,  which  were 
■subrniiieH  to  the  Hniise  of  Representatives.  I  expressed  the  most  uncjuali-' 
fied  cootideice  m  the  justice  of  the  West,  and  my  erjtire  conviction  that 
however  ju^ilv  the  inhabitants  of  «hat  portion  of  the  Union  might  have 
beeo  inre-i-ed  agauisi  the  majority  of  the  Ghevjt  mission,  upon  the  state- 
me>\U  and  iejiresentafions  of  tho^e  letter?^,  yet  that  when  the  plam  un- 
varnished tale  of  real  fact  should  he  laid  bef>re  them  they  would  not 
only  acquit  the  majority  of  any  intended  sacrifice  of  their  interests,  but 
wonid  find  in  the  measure  itself,  distinctly  disclosed  to  them  in  its  own 
naiine  nothing  lo  dis.ipprove.  In  every  part  of  this  Union,  when  the 
ivhole  truth  can  once  be  exhibited  to  the  people,  theie  is  a  rectitude  of 
public  opinion  which  neither  individual  enmity,  local  prejudices,  nor 
party  rancouivcan  withstand  or  control.  Upon  this  public  virtue  of  my 
country  I  have  ever  reli^''-  nor  has  tt  now,  nor  ever  disappointed  me.. 
3  have  the  salistaction  of  knovving  from  various  sources  of  information, 
public  and  private,  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Western  Country, 
wheiever  the  Remarks  as  well  as  the  Letters  have  been  read,  has  done 
justice  to  the  intentions  of  the -majority,  as  well  as  to  the  motives  of  Mr, 
Russell 

Vet,  since  the  communication  of  his  Letters  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  uses  for  which  it  was  supposed  the  [)roduction  of  them  wag 
intended,  and  to  which  thev  were  adapted,  have  not  been  altogether 
abandoned  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  Qpuntry.  The  St.  Louis  En- 
quirer has  pursued  this  purpose,  in  the  simplest  form,  by  publishing  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Housf  ofRepresen- 
tatixes  of  7th  iMav;  and  Mr.  Russell's  Private  XeiXev,  and  by  suppressing 
the  Duplicate  and  the  Remarks, 

In  the  Kentucky  Reporter,  [>ublished  in  Lexington,  and  in  the  Argu* 
of  VVestern  America,  published  at  Frankfort,  various  publications  have 
appealed,  exhibiting  similar  views  ofthe  subject,  representing  the  pro- 
position made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1814.  a>^  a  very  grievous  offence,  and  ascribing  it  exclusively  to  me. 
Toe  subject  has.  however,  been  preserved  in  a  manner  more  impartial, 
in  the  Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  where,  among  other  things,  it  has 
been  inquired  how,  if  the  proposal  was  so  very  exceptionable  it  could, 
under  awi/ circumstances  have  received  the  sanction  or  signature  of  Mr. 
Clay.? 

The  following  e'iitorial  article  in  the  Frankfort  Argus,  of  18th  July, 
seems  intended  to  answer  that  question,  and  although  containing  some 
severe  stnrtures  upon  "the  Secretarv,"  mingles  with  them  some  candid 
admissions,  in  a  spirit  upon  which!  would  with  equal  candour  animad- 
Tert* 
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From  the  Argus  of  Weslevn  A^tirca,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  \8th  Tw/y,  1822. 
THP:  GHENT  MISSION. 

^Mr.  Penn  does  oof  understand  thecircunastances  attendi  ig  the  Gheot  aegotiatioD,  or  he 
arilfully  conceals  the  truth 

'  Tn>  first  instructioMS  given  to  our  commissioners  were,  that  they  should  not  agree  to  any 
s-tipulatiou  b}  which  the  pre-existing  right  of  British  sulyects  t'>  trade  with  the  Indians  liv- 
ing within  oui  territories  should  be  revived  The  object  of  this  iiistru-  tiou  was  to  cutoff 
the  means  o    British  i.ifluence  among  the  itidims.  which  we  ba<i  f'-lt  so  fatally  in  that  war. 

•'  Wnileactirgu'ider  ttiese  instructions,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr  Gallatiu  to  ''ffer  the  Bri- 
tish the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  with  access  to  it  through  our  territories,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  liberty  to  take  and  cure  fish  on  the  coast  within  the  exnlusive  jurisniction  of  the 
British  colonies,  should  be  continued  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  StatfS.  This  proposition 
wassirtnuous  y  opposed  b\  Mr  Cay,  on  the  ground  that  it  wou  d  give  the  British  those  ve- 
ry means  of  influence  over  the  Indians  of  wluch  it  was  t>ie  object  of  Mie  gover-  ment  to  de- 
privf  them  as  '•vinced  oy  their  ihstructions  At  first  Gallatin.  Mams,  aid  Bayard.  «>^re 
favourable  to  the  proposition,  and  Clay  and  Russell  ig  n  -t  it.  In  the  end  however,  Bayard 
chacjged  sides,  an^  it  was  rejected,     ui  course  no  such  proposition  was  made  attbattime 

"  iSubsequf^ntly,  however,  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  having  left  us  to  contend  singU-haB- 
<ed  with  in'^  undivided  power  of  Great  Britain,  our  government  thought  proper  to  change 
the  terms  offered  to  the  Hritish  g'  vernment,  and  accordingly  sent  ad  i'ional  instruftions  to 
Ghent,  directing  our  commissioners  to  make  a  peace  if  practicable,  up'-ii  the  simpl'^  condi- 
tion, that  each  partv  shoud  be  placed  in  the  same  si  Uition  in  which  the  war  Ibund  them .   _ 

•'  At  the  commencement  of  t'e  w.^r,  the  British  h?id  a  right  by  treaty  not  only  to  navi- 
gate the  Vlissi^sippi  bu"  to  trade  with  all  our  we^-t  rn  Indians  Of  course  our  commissioa- 
ers  were  instructed  to  consent  to  the  contmu  mce  of  this  rig:t,  if  no  letier  terms  c-u'd  b© 
procured  Under  these  instructions  a  proposition  relntive  to  the  Mssissippi  and  the  fishe- 
ries, similar  to  that  which  had  been  rejected,  was  again  presented,  adopted  and  sent  t"  to© 
Britisti  commissioners  But  it  did  not  r.  store  ttie  right  toiiavig^Ue  the  Mississippi  in  as  lull 
a  manner  as  the  British  government  desire  ;,  and  on  that  account,  we  prsume,  wasrcjerted. 

"  Now  we  believe  the  frutn  to  t)e,  rnar  ^Wr  Clay  tsuW  opposeo  this  proposition,  Velieving 
that  if  never  ought  to  oe  made  by  our  governme  .t,  and  perriips  was  not  necessary  to  the 
conclusion  of  he  peace.  But  as  the  government  had  authorized  a  treaty  to  <^e  madi-  on  the 
status  ante  bdlum  so  1  as  tie  prop  s-tiosi  am  »uated  ti  n  -tniag  more,  he  did  not  re  •us*--  to  siga 
his  name  to  the  letter  which  contained  not  onlv  that,  but  all  the  other  propositions  made  in 
the  treaty 

"The  Secretary,  in  his  strictures, confounds  together  the  discussions  which  took  place  be- 
fore and  after  the  reception  of  the  additional  instructions,  by  which  means  more  discrimina- 
ting heads  than  Penn's  have  been  deceived. 

"  The  commissioners  at  Ghent  assumed  the  principle,  that  the  right  to  the  fisheries  m 
British  waters,  on  our  side,  and  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  on  their  side,  secured 
by  the  treaty  of '83.  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war,  but  continued  in  full  force  without  any 
new  stipulation  at  th<  peace.  The  .Secretary  calls  this  the  American  side  of  the  argument^ 
and  exulis,  with  many  thanks  to  God,  that  it  has  been  sustained  tfirough  subsequent  nego- 
tiations, and  particularly  in  forming  the  convention  with  Great  Britain  in  1818  Surely  this 
exultation  is  not  only  without  cause,  but  contrary  to  reason.  If  the  principle  so  strenuously 
asserted  by  him  be  correct,  wiiat  have  we  gained  by  it.'  .\t  the  close  of  the  war  our  right 
to  the  fisheries  and  the  Hritish  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  existed  to  the  full  extent 
at  which  they  were  secured  by  the  treaty  of  '8J,  and  would  have  continued  so  to  exist  with- 
out any  additional  stipulation  until  this  moment  But  tlie  co>.vention  of  1818,  restricts  our ■ 
fishing  liberties,  and  says  not  a  t«ord  o^.^inf  </ie  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Hence,  if  the 
Secretary's  position  be  sound,  we  have  I  jst  by  it  a  part  of  our  fishing  liberties,  and  the  Bri- 
tish retain  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  in  its  fullest ex'ent!  How  can  the  Secretary 
condstently  say.  that  tney  abandoned  this  right  in  the  convention  of  18  8  wh^n  not  a  word 
is  said  about  it  in  that  compact.?  )f  he  were  President  and  the  British  were  to  claim  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi ^o-morrow,  he  would  be  obliged  to  grant  their  claim  valia 
or  contradict  his  own  favourite  principle  !  !" 

Remarki  on  the  Move  Editorial  Article. 
This  article  admits  that  Mr.  Clay  did  not  refuse  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
proposition  made  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1814.  of  confirming  to  the  British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  admits  that  the  proposition  was  fully  warranted  by  the  in- 
structions of  19th  October,  1814.  and  formally  assigns  them,  as  his  mo- 
tive (or  not  refusing  his  assent  to  the  proposal.  It  does,  indeed,  say  that: 
he  belirved  the  proposition  never  ought  to  be  made  by  our  government  and 
perhaps  was  not  necessary  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The  perhaps  it 
was  not,  of  course  implies  that  perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  the  conclusion. 
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of  the  peace,  and  rti  candid  reasoning  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  justify  th© 
mHijority  in  the  determination  fo  make  the  proposal,  which  they  did  be- 
lieve in  be  uece^^-iry. 

In  transferring  the  blame,  whatever  it  might  be,  oi' making  the  propo-' 
silion,  f/cm  ihe  miijoniy  of  the  mission,  wh*  only  executed,  to  the  go-' 
^ermneni  which  :sf^ued  the  inatrnclionp,  under  which  Mr.  Clay  did  not 
refuse  his  signiture,  a  new  iield  of  u/'gurnent  is  opened,  not  very  recoa- 
ciJeao'e  witti  any  portioa  of  Mr,  Kusseil's  papers  on  this  •subject.  Mr. 
Eusseli's  dupiicaie  alleges  that  th^  proposition  was  in  positive  and  wil- 
fof  violation  of  instructions,  €splirit  and  implicit.  Mr.  Russell  in  the 
Bostot.  Siaiestnan  of  27ih  June  last,  afiirnis  that  the  instructions  of  13th 
October.  1814,  had  no  etlect  whatever  on  the  proposition  to  the  British 
pieaipotentiaries  of  1st  December;  that  no  vote  in  the  n:j!^sion  was  taken 
sfter  the  instructions  of  19lh  October  were  received — and  he  appeals  to 
Mr.  Clay  to  confirm  this  statement. 

it  is,  to  be  sure  a  matter  of  opinion,  whether  the  government  ought 
to  have  given  the  instructions  of  19th  October,  1814,  or  not,  upon  which 
every  member  of  the  Ghent  mission,  individually,  had  the  right  of  en- 
tertaining his  own  opinion.  There  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which  a 
frablir  minister  would  be  justified  in  refusing  his  t^ignature  to  a  proposi- 
tioiM  warranted  or  even  ipqui.cd  oy  liie  i:jsirucfions  or  his  government: 
a  member  or«  roinmis^ion  may  indulge  himself  in  this  respect  with  a 
Ciuch  greater  latitude  f^han  a  sing-le  plenipotentiary,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  (he  instructions  may  be  executed  without  his  assent.  Mr. Clay, 
tlierefore,  might  have  withheld  his  signature  from  the  proposition  which 
was  made  on  the  1st  of  December,  1814,  as  he  had  said  he  should  with- 
hold it  from  that  which  had  been  voted  on  the  6th  of  November.  The 
reason  assigned  in  the  editorial  article  of  the  Argus,  for  his  having  taken 
a  different  course,  namely,  the  recei[)t  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
fer'uuis  o{ ihe  new  i7istni"tions  from  the  government,  is  amply  suihcient 
Co  justify  him  for  yielding  his  assent  at  last,  but  in  candid  reasoning,  if 
is  justified  him  in  [)ledging  his  signature  to  a  measure  which  he  disap- 
proved, it  surely  more  than  justified  the  majority,  in  determining  ta 
©fler  a  proposition,  which  they  aj)proved.  and  for  which  they  had  been 
prepared  even  before  those  instructions  had  been  received. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  Acgus,  admits,  in  amplest  form,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  British  had  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Mississippi,  and  that  the  commissioners  wtre  instrnnted  to  consent  to  the 
continuance  of  this  right,  if  no  belter  terms  could  be  procured.  But  it 
intimates  the  belief  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  government  ought  never  to 
lave  issued  such  instructions.  Yet  the  reason  stated  in  the  editorial  ar- 
ticle itself,  as  the  inducing  motive  of  the  government  to  this  measure,  is 
vreijrhty,  and  whoever  will  duly  consider  the  situation  and  circumstances 
efthis  nation  and  its  government,  in  October,  1814,  vvill.  1  believe,  not 
be  KQ-cy  ready  to  join  in  a  censure  upon  the  government  for  offering  a 
peace  cm  the  basis  of  the  state  4)efore  the  war.  There  was  then  a  heavy, 
responsibility,  both  upon  the  government  and  upon  the  mission  at  Ghent, 
that  the  war  should  be  concluded.  This  nation  would  have  ill-brooked 
a  rupture  of  the  negotiation  tjpon  light  or  trivial  causes,  and  i^  it  ha-d 
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heen  broken  off  upoa  a  refusal  to  continue  to  (he  Brifish  a  mere  nominaX 
right  to  navigr.'.e  the  Missi.vsippi,  possessed  by  them  and  harmless  to  us 
until  (he  %var  had  hegon,  the  goveinment  and  the  missjon  wonid  hsxd 
had  ;i  very  difftient  task  to  justify  ihemselves  to  this  country,  from  that 
•svhich  thej  now  huve.  If  instead  of  writing  his  letter  of  1  uh  Fehrun.- 
ry,  1815,  from  Pnris,  Mr.  Uussell  had  brought  the  substance  of  jt  home 
in  his  pocket,  wilh  the  war  stil!  ranging,  and  he  had  -aid,  We  have  rot 
concluded  the  peace — we  have  broken  offthe  negotiation — but  her^ayci 
our  reasons — prodncing  his  letter  of  seven  sheets  against  (he  Mississippi 
navigation,  ard  the  fisheries — What  would  the  nation  and  the  vorDd 
have  said  of  the  American  govcrnnnent  and  the  Arnerican  mission  at 
Ghent?  After  the  responsibility  has  been  removed,  and  the  peace  coa-. 
eluded,  it  is  veiy  easy  to  "enjoy  the  good  and  cavil  the  conditions"—. 
but  in  this  case,  measure  still  harder  n  dealt  out  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  majoiity  of  the  mission:  after  tiie  good  is  fecnre^Jj, 
the  cavil  is  against  conditions  not  annexed  to  it,  but  merely  once  pro- 
posed-^-not  against  an  actual  stipulation,  but  agaiust  a  rejected  o£'er-^* 
iigainst  a  possibility  extinct. 

It  is  suiiicient  for  the  justification  of  the  mRJority  of  the  mission  that 
ft  was  authorized,  and  that  they  believed  it  to  be  required  by  their  in- 
structions. But  I  caiiijui  |Ta?s  over  this  censure  upon  the  governmeTst 
for  issuing  the  instructions  themselves,  without  notice.  Far  from  deem- 
ing them  blamealile,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  wi^e  and  meritorious^ 
The  instructions  not  to  surrender  the  fi.^herie«,even  at  the  hazard  of  breiik- 
ing  off  the  negotiation,  manifested  a  sensibility  .congenial  to  the  true  and 
essential  interests  of  the  country.  I  have  in  these  papers  furnished 
proof  that  the  interest  in  the  fisheries  at  stake  in  the  negotiation,  was 
great  and  important.  The  disquisitions  in  the  Western  newspapers  ©a 
this  subject,  dwell  largely  upon  the  state  of  politics  then  prevailing  in 
the  Eastern  section  of  the  Union.  This  is  an  invidious  topic,  and  f  whh 
to  dismiss  it,  with  this  observation,  that  the  adtninistralion  of  Mr.  Madi-^ 
sou  couid  not  have  honoured  it.'-elf  more  than  by  maintaining  with  inflexi-" 
ble  energy  against  the  enemy,  the  special  interest  of  (hat  portion  of  the 
Union  which  had  been  most  opposed  to  the  war.  But  had  that  illustri- 
ous statesman  and  patriot  suffered  himself  on  that  occasion  to  be  io- 
fluenced  by  narrower  considerations,  it  could  not  escape  him,  that  hoiy" 
ever  exceptionable  the  political  course  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
might  be,  the  [)ortion  of  the  people,  most  particularly  interested  in  these 
fisheries,  neither  conntenanced  nor  supported  it.  They  had  been  the 
first,  and  were  among  the  greatest  sufferers  by  the  war.  and  by  the  res?* 
trictive  measures  that  preceded — and  they  were  among  the  most  etfec- 
tive  supporters  of  the  war,  and  of  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  the  conduct 
of  it.  To  have  sacrificed  their  liberties  in  the  fishery,  would  have  been  a 
stain  upon  the  gratitude,  no  less  than  upon  the  justice,  of  the  Americas, 
government.  The  instruction  to  accept  a  peace  upon  the  basis  of  t^hft 
state  before  the  war,  was  equally  well  considered.  There  was  no  lime 
at  Ghent  when  the  British  plenipotentiaries  would  have  accepted  it.  Ihe 
British  gov^rment,  at  that  time,  had  evidently  taken  a  bii^s,  from  whjcli 
Bclbiag  could  divert  them,  and  which  was  to  appear  to  the  work!  a?  ifj 
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(hey  had  gained  semetbing  by  the  war.  The  state  before  tbe  wan 
vpon  all  the  puints  of  difference^  was  acdiaily  offererl  to  them,  and  'hey 
rejected  \i  After  cornmencing  the  negotiation  with  the  loftiest  pieien- 
sions  of  conquest,  they  finally  settled  down  into  the  determination  mere- 
ly to  keep  IMoose  Island,  and  the  tishenes  to  themselves.  This  was  the 
object  of  their  deepest  solicitude.  Their  efforts  to  obtain  our  acquies- 
cence in  their  pretension  that  the  fishing  liberties  had  been  forfeited  by 
the  war,  were  unweaiied.  They  presented  it  to  us  in  every  form  that 
ingenuity  could  devise.  It  was  the  first  stumbling  block,  and  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Their  pretension  was  announc- 
ed as  a  preliminary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  conterence.  and  their 
article  proposing  a  future  negotiation  to  treat  for  a  revival  o^  \\\e.  liberty, 
was  the  Ust  point  from  which  they  receded.  Hut  the  wisdom  and  the 
importance  of  the  instruction  to  the  American  mission,  to  agree  to  a 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  state  before  the  war,  was  this:  it  enabled 
them  to  avoid  a  ru|  ture  of  the  negotiation  upon  points  of  minor  impor- 
tance, and  upon  which  the  spirit  of  the  country  might  not  have  been 
prepared  to  support  the  government.  If  u[)on  any  of  the  articles  tjf  the 
project  in  discussion,  the  parties  had  come  to  an  absolute  splitting  noint, 
as  ui>on  many  articles  they  actually  did,  the  American  mission  always 
had  the  general  state  before  the  in*/.  tw  »»flci  rt-«  u,n  uftemative,  which 
would  .savp  thorn  and  the  country  from  the  danger  of  breaking  off  the 
negotiation  upon  any  particular  article,  or  any  point  of  less  than  univer- 
sal interest.  With  an  enemy  whose  policy  might  be  really  to  continue 
the  war,  but  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  upon  us,  theie  was  a  hazard  in 
adhering  intlexibly  to  any  one  |)oint  of  diffeience  Hy  the  power  of 
offeiing  the  general  state  before  the  vvar,  if  the  negotiation  was  to  he 
broken  off.  it  would  not  he  in  the  power  of  the  enemy  to  put  us  in  the 
wrong  for  the  rupture;  and  with  that  general  princi[)Ie.  always  in  re- 
ser\e,  we  were  enabled  to  insist  more  perseveringly  upon  every  parti- 
cular article  in  discussion. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  A'gus  charges  ''  the  Secretary''''  with  con-' 
founding,  in  his  stnctuies  (on  the  duplicate  letters.)  the  discussions 
which  look  place  hefue.  and  after,  the  reception  of  the  additional  in- 
structions, by  which  means,  it  sa\s,  rnoie  disci immating  heads  thaa 
Penn's  [the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Public  Advertiser.]  have  bfeen  de- 
ceived. 

It  is  not  the  Secretary,  but  Mr  Russell,  who  confounds  these  preced- 
ing and  subsequent  discussions  The  joint  des:>atch  of  25th  December, 
1814,  and  Mr  Russell's  separate  letter  of  the  same  date,  say  not  a 
word  of  the  discussions  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  new  instructions. 
They  refer  exclusivelv  to  the  vote  taken  on  the  29fh  of  November,  and 
to  the  proposition  actually  made  on  the  Isf  of  December  Mr  Russell's 
letter  from  Paris,  confounds  together  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
discussions.  Mis  duplicate  brings  in  the  cancelled  instructions,  as  vio- 
lated by  the  pro[)osal  actually  ma^e  on  the  first  of  December,  and  his 
publication  in  the  Boston  Statesman  of  27th  .June,  a(firms,  that  wo  tjo^c 
zvas  taken  afier  the  receipt  of  the  new  instiuclions:  and  calls  upon  Mr. 
Clay  to  confirm  the  asserlion.     It  is  hoped  that  the  discrimimiin^  hmdp  ^ 
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vvili  find  tbat  in  these  pages,  the  Secretary  has  been  sufficiently  explicit 
in  tiistinguishing  beliveen  the  first  and  second  votes,  and  between  the 
discussions  upon  boih  of  them. 

The  editorial  paper  i^tates  that  the  article  first  proposed  by  Mr  Gal- 
Jatin,  and  voted  b^  the  majority,  wa?  finally  rejected,  because  Mr.  Bay- 
ard changed  sides.  This  is  not  altogether  exact.  If  there  was  any 
change  of  sides,  it  was  by  Mr  Clay,  He  brought  forwaid  on  the  7th 
of  November,  as  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Gallatin's  article,  which  had  been 
voted  on  the  5th.  the  very  same  proposition  which  1  had  offeied  to  take 
instead  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  article,  before  the  vote  upon  it  had  been  taken, 
but  which  Mr.  Clay  had  not  then  been  prepared  to  accept.  Upon  this 
new  proposal  of  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bayard  agreed,  ybr  the  sake  of  unanimity  y 
to  take  it  instead  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  article;  and  so  did  I,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Gallatin  himself  Mr.  Bayard,  of  course,  afterwards  voted,  on  the  29th 
of  November,  for  the  proposition  which  was  actually  made  on  the  1st 
of  December. 

The  editorial  article  of  the  Argus,  after  stating  that  the  commis- 
sioners at  OhPDt  assumed  the  principle,  that  the  right  to  the  fisheries 
in  British  waters,  on  our  side,  and  the  reght  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  on 
their  side,  secured  t^y  tlie  treaty  of '83,  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war, 
but  continued  in  full  force,  without  any  new  stipulation  at  the  peace, 
observes,  that  "the  Secretary"  calls  this  "'•  the  American  side  of  the  argu- 
ment,'''' and  exults,  with  many  thanks  to  God,  that  it  has  been  sustained 
through  subsequent  negotiations,  and  particularly  in  forming  the  conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain  in  1818  The  wiiter  in  the  Argus  appears  to 
be  chagrined  at  this  exultation  of  the  Secretary,  and  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  deprive  him  of  his  satisfaction.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  state- 
ment of  the  principle  assumed  by  the  commissioners  at  Ghent  is  again 
not  altogether  exact.  The  principle  assumed  by  them,  was  in  these 
words,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Clay. 

"  In  answer  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
^'respecting  the  fisheries,  the  undersigned,  referring  to  what  passed  in  the 
«  conference  of  the  9th  August,  can  only  state,  that  they  are  not  author- 
**  ized  to  bring  into  discussion  any  of  the  rights  or  Hberties  which  the 
"  United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto.  From 
"their  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
"by  which  they  were  recognised,  no  further  stipulation  has  been  deem- 
"  ed  necessary  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  entitle  them 
•'•  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  of  them." 

This  principle,  thus  as-umed,  the  Secretary  does  call  the  American  side 
of  the  argument,  and  with  his  thanks  to  God,  that  it  was  assumed,  and  has 
since  been  maintained,  against  the  British  side  of  the  argument,  announced 
in  the  conference  of  8th  August,  1814.  and  to  which  this  paragraph 
was  the  formal  answer,  the  Secretary  would  not  less  heartily  add  his 
thanks  to  Mr.  Clay,  for  having  made  this  principle  his  own.  by  proposing 
it  to  the  mission,  by  signing  the  note  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  by 
maintaining  it  against  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  as  long  as  if  was  ne- 
rcessary  for  the  great  interest  at  stake  upon  it,  that  he  should  maintain 
'^     The  Secretary  would  readily  call  it  Mr.  Clay's  side  of  the  argument 
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ifTie  had  reason  to  suppose  it  as  unequivocally  that  gentleman's  indi- 
vidnnl.  a-  he  hH(l  n  ..(u  if  his  official,  opijiion.  The  Serietarv  himself, 
not  only  p'edged  w  it  his  official  signature,  but  firmly  believed,  and  still 
jfiimlv  believes  it  sound — warranted  by  the  laxvs  of  nations,  and  s^anc- 
tioned  by  the  niost  eminent  writers  on  international  jurisprudence,  as 
well  as  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  and  Statesmen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain The  -naccuracy  of  the  staten»ent  in  the  editorial  article  of  the 
Argus,  is  in  repre>enfing  the  commissioners  as  having  assumed  the  prin- 
ciple, in  its  application  to  the  I  ti-h  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  filler  e-,  and  on  this  maccuracy  is  founded 
the  censure  of  the  Secretary  for  calling  it  the  Amarican  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

The  commissioners  assvm.ed  the  principle,  only  as  it  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Clay,  and  only  in  relation  to  the  fii^heries  It  was  emphatically 
the  American  side  of  the  argument,  and  still  continued  so,  when  afterwards 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  demanded  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  that 
British  subjects  should  enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and 
access  to  it  for  ihat  purpose  through  our  territories.  The  American 
commissioners  then  said  to  them-  If  ymi  nrlmit  rn,r  principle,  you  need  no 
new  stipulnti'^n  to  secure  to  you  this  light;  we  are  willing,  however,  to 
recognise  it  by  a  new  article,  declaratory  of  both  rights.  If  you  reject 
it,  you  have  no  foundation  to  claim,  a  right  of  nnvigatir^g  the  Mississippi, 
and  therefore,  no  pretence  for  asking  it  by  a  new  stipulation.  The  Bri- 
tish plenipotentiaries  could  not  extricate  themselves  from  this  dilemma. 
They  f'aid  they  claimed  the  right  of  navigation,  as  an  equivalent  for 
abandoning  their  line  of  boundary  to  the  Mississippi,  and  ngieeing  to  the 
49th  parallel  of  latitude.  We  oiTered  them  to  leave  the  boundary  as  it 
^vas— which  they  finally  accepted.  Throughout  the  whole  discussion, 
the  principle  assumed  by  the  American  commissioners,  was  the  American 
side  of  the  argument. 

ll  was  still  so  in  the  negotiations  after  the  peace  which  terminated  in 
the  convention  of  1818,  and  remains  the  American  side  of  the  argument 
to  this  day.  When,  in  the  summer  of  1  8  15,  British  armed  cruisers  war- 
ned all  American  fishing  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Nova-Scotia  to  a  dis- 
tance of  six^/y  mi/es  from  the  shores,  they  very  significantly  proved  what 
the  British  government  had  meant  by  their  side  of  the  argument,  and  in  en- 
tering upon  the  negotiation,  immediately  afteiward-s  and  in  consequence 
of  that  event,  the  Secetary  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with  confidence 
•when  he  says,  that  hnd  it  not  been  for  the  princiyde  assumed  by  the  com- 
missioners at  Ghent,  he  could  not  ha\e  tHken  the  first  step  in  it — he 
could  not  have  alleged  a  cause  of  complaint — sixty  miles  was  largely 
■zjiithin  the  extent  of  exclusive  I  ritish  jurisdiction,  as  to  those  fisheries,  if 
our  liberties  in  them  bad  been  abrogated  by  the  war;  and  the  American 
minister  in  England  would  have  had  no  more  rijrht  to  comyOain  of  this 
warning,  or  of  any  exclusion  by  British  cruisers  of  American  fishing  ves- 
sels iVom  any  part  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  fhnn  of  the  seizure  of 
an  American  vessel  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  for  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  British  revenue  laws. 
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It  was  upon  the  rights  anci  libert.es.  in   these  fisheries,  as  recognisea 
in  thetrealy  of  1733   as  na,m,,a.red  by  the  war  oflSlS,  and  a^  unabro- 
g-.^ed    alrhoogli  no  stipulation  to  confirm  ttiem  had  been  in.ecled  in  the 
treaty  ofGaent,  that  (he    American  minister  in    London  did  complain  ot 
thi«  vvaromg  and  interdiction  of  the  American  fishermen       He  recnrred 
immedjjuelv  to  the  principle  a.^serted  bv  the  American  commissioners  at 
Ghent,  ai  (he  proposal  of  Mr   Clav,  and  consigned  in  their  note  ot  lOtli 
Jfovember.  1314       On  that  he  rested  the  continued  claim  of  the  Lnited 
States  lea// the  rights  and  liberties    in   the   fisheries.    recogni>ed  m  the 
treaty  of  1783.  and  entered  upon  a  fall  discussion  of  the  questi.m   with 
the  British  government.      The  resnit  of  that  discussion,  which   was  con- 
tinned  in  the  negotiation  of  the  convention  of  1818,  appears  in  the   farst 
article  of  that  convention.      The  edito-ial  article  m  the  Argus,  says  ttiat 
this  convention  restru'ts  onr  fishing  liberties,  and  saKS  not  a  'iwrd  about  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi      The  convention  lestiicts  the  l!be^tle^   la 
some  small  degree;  but  it  enlarges  ihem  probably    in  a   deg  ee  n-t  less 
useful.      It  has  secured  ihezihote  coast  fishery  of  every  part  ot  the  Bri- 
tish dominions,  except  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  shores,  with  the 
liberty  of  using  all  the  harbours,  for  shelter,  for   repairing  damages,  and 
fo:  obtainu.g  xvood  and    water.      It   has  secured  the  full  participation  m 
the  Labrador  fishery;  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole,  and  that  of 
which  it  was  at  Uheni    peculiarly    tlie    intention    of  the  British  govern- 
ment at    all   events   to   deprive    us.      This  fishery  v^^nnot  be  proseru.ed 
without  the  use  of  the   neighbouring  shores,  for  drying  and  curing  the 
fish:  li  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  boats,  close  into  the  shores,  and  the  loss  of 
it,  even  if  the  rest  had  been  left  unaffected  by  the  same  principle,  would 
have  been  a  loss  of  more  than  half  of  the  whole  interest      The  conven- 
tion has  also  secured  to  us  the  right  of  drying  and    curing  fish  on  a  part 
of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  which    had   not   been  enjoyed  under  the 
treaty  of  1783:  it  has  nariowed  down  the  pretensions  of  exclusive  terri-' 
torial  jurisdiction   with    reference   to    those   fisheries,   to   three  marine 
miles  from  the  shores.      Upon  the  whole,   1  consider  this  interest  as  se- 
cured by  the  convention  of  181  8,  in  a  manner  as  advantageous  as  it  had 
teen  by  the  treaty  of  1783;  we  h^ve  gaine'i  by  it,  even  of  fishing   liber- 
ties, i>erhaps  as  much  as  we  have  lost;  but  if  not,  we  have  gained  practi- 
cally the  benefit  of  the  principle,  that  our  liberties  in  the  fisheries  recog- 
nised by  the  treaty  of  1783,  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1812.      If 
they  had  been,  we  never  should  have  obtained,  without  a  new  war,  any 
portion  of  them  again.     The  error  of  the  editorial  article  in  the  Argus, 
is  in  putting  out  of  sight  the  difterence  between  a  contested  and  an   un- 
contested right.      After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  (ihent,  according 
to  the  American  side  of  the  argument,  and  by  virtue  of  the  principle,  a.ssu- 
med  at  the  proposal  of  Mr  Clay,  the  rights  and  liberties   of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the-e  fisheries,  remained  in  full  force,  as  they  had 
been  recognised  by    the  treaty  of  1783      According  to  the  British  side 
of  the  argument,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Russell's  Letter  from  Pans, 
they    wete  totally  abrogated  by    the  war.     The   letter   says,   in  express 
terms,  that  the  liberty  was  ''entirely  at  an  end;"  and,  that   we  ue.e  left 
^^mtko^tt  any  title  to  it  whatsoever:^'  If  this   was  the  real  doctrine  of  the 
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minority  of  the  American  mission  at  Ghent,  has  not  the  Secretary  reason 
to  exult,  and  to  give  many  thanks  to  God,  that  instead  of  avowing  it,  they 
professed  directly  the  contrary?  That  Mr.  Clay  himself  proposed  to 
the  mis!«ion.  and  the  mission  at  his  proposal  adopted  the  opposite  princi- 
ple, the  American  side  of  the  argument.  After  the  peace  of  Ghent,  the 
right  of  [he  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  titshing  liberties  was  per- 
feet,  but  it  was  contested.  There  was  a  British  side  of  the  argument,  and 
what  we  have  gamed  by  the  convention  of  1818,  has  been  an  adjust- 
ment of  that  contest,  preserving  essentially  the  whole  mteresl  that  was 
in  dispute.  The  tirst  article  of  the  convention  is  upon  its  face  the  ad- 
jusiment  of  a  contested  question.  The  documents  of  the  negotiation  prove 
ho~M  it  was  adjusted,  and  show  that  we  obtamedthe  adjustn»ent  by  main- 
taining our  principle.  On  the  principle  of  the  letter  from  Paris,  there 
was  no  liberty  to  maintain,  no  right  to  assert,  no  contest  to  adjust:  the  li- 
berty was  gone,  irretrievably  lost. 

The  editorial  article  says,  that  ''if  the  British  were  to  claim  the  right 
to  navigate  the  IVlississif)pi  to-morrow,  the  Secretary  \vould  be  obliged 
to  grant  their  claim  valid  or  contradict  his  own  favourite  principle  !  !" 
The  double  notes  of  admiration  annexed  to  this  closmg  period  of  the  ed- 
itorial article,  indicate  a  long  cherished  and  intense  desire  to  fasten  upon 
the  Secretary,  in  S{)ite  of  all  that  he  can  say.  the  deep  crimination  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  to  *rliicn  tiis  favourite  principle  might  yet  lead. 
Mr  Riis^ciJ,  too,  nas  resorted  to  this  forlorn  hope  of  charge  against  the 
Secretary.     My  reply  to  it  is  this — 

That  the  principle  alluded  to  in  its  application  to  our  fishing  liberties 
is  my  favourite  principle,  I  admit,  knowing  as  J  do,  that  it  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  them  from  total  extinction.  That  it  is  my  own  princi- 
ple, 1  have  perhaps  not  more  the  right  to  say  than  that  it  was  Mr.  Clay's 
own  principle:  for  it  was  at  his  proposal  that  it  was  assumed  by  the 
American  mission  at  Ghent,  and  the  paragraph  by  which  it  was  assumed, 
was  drawn  up  by  him.  For  all  possible  consequences  in  relation  to  the 
British  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  which  may  flow  from  the  as- 
sumption of  this  principle,  Mr.  Clay  so  far  as  official  acts  and  signatures 
can  pledge,  is  as  responsible  as  I  am. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  principle  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  the  Bri- 
tish Mght  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  because  they  themselves  have 
disclaimed  it,  and  thereby  renounced  the  right  to  the  claim.  The  right 
Once  disclaimed,  cannot  again  be  resumed.  Jt  could  not  be  resumed, 
even  after  a  tacit  renunciation — a  disclaimer  is  still  more.  It  was  pre- 
cisely because  acquiescence  on  our  part  in  the  principle  asserted  by  the 
British  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  notification  of  8th  August,  would  have 
been  a  surrender  and  tacit  renunciation  of  the  fishing  liberties,  that  1 
deemed  the  counter  notification  on  our  part,  or  a  new  article  indispensa- 
ble. But  in  asserting  a  principle  just  and  sound  in  itself,  in  defence  of 
our  own  liberties,  we  are  in  nowise  bound  to  foice  it  upon  Great  Britain, 
in  support  of  any  right  of  her's;  and  as  she  has  chosen  to  consider  her 
right  to  navigate  the  Missis.sippi  by  virtue  of  the  8tb  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783,  as  abrogated  by  the  ^Yar,  we  are  neither  bound  to  obtrude  upon 
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her  that  which  she  disclaims,  nor  to  admit  the  claim,  should  she  hereafter 
be  disposed  to  retract  the  principle. 

But  this  IS  not  all,-  the  editorial  article  asks  "how  can  the  Secretary 
consistently  say  that  the  British  abandoned  this  right  in  the  convention 
of  1818,  when  not  a  word  is  said  about  it  in  that  compact?"  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  not  a  word  is  said  in  the  compact  about  it,  that  the  Bri- 
tish have  abandoned  the  rio:ht.  By  the  second  article  of  the  conven- 
tion a  new  boundary  line  is  stipulated,  along  the  49ih  parallel  of  latitude 
which  of  course  cuts  them  ofi' from  the  line  to  which  they  were  before 
entitled  to  the  Mississippi.  Disclaiming  the  right  secured  to  them  by 
the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1783.  the  only  ground  upon  which  they 
still  claimed  the  right,  was  by  virtue  of  the  line  which  brought  them  in 
contact  with  the  river.  At  the  negotiations  of  1807,  and  at  Ghent,  they 
declined  agreeing  to  the  new  line,  unless  with  a  reservation  of  the  right 
to  navigaie  the  river,  and  of  access  to  it,  through  our  territories  They 
demanded  the  same  thing  at  the  negotiation  of  the  convention  of  1818, 
and  presented  an  article  to  that  Ptfect  But  they  finally  agieed  to  the 
new  bounddry  line,  wifinnit  the  reservation,  and  thereby  abandoned  their 
last  claim  to  the  right  ofnaMgating  the  river. 

The  editorial  article  in  the  Ag'is.  is  sutficieut  to  justify  Mr.  Clay  for 
his  assent  to,  and  concu-rence  with,  all  the  measures  agreed  upon  by  the 
majority  of  the  Ghent  mission.  His  services  to  the  nation  are  sutlicient- 
ly  distinguished  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  unjust 
aspersions  upon  others. 


II.  A^r.  Floyd^s  letter. 
From  the  Richraood  Enquirer  of  27tb  August,  1822. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Enquirer: 

New-Berne,  Vibginia,  August  14, 1822. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  induced  to  write  io  you,  impelled  hy  the  nunaeious  editorial  remarks 
which  have  issued  from  different  parts  of  the  Union  relating  to  the  controversy  between 
Messrs  Russell  and  A'^ams,  i'ivolvingme  in  a  greater  or  i ess  degree;  but  more  particularly 
from  the  unwarrantable  assertions  of  \Ir   Adams  throughout  his  rejoinder 

Oa  entering  into  public  life,  I  (ormed  apian  from  which  I  determined  never  to  depart,  un- 
less for  the  strongest  reasons;  ond  I  assurf  you,  it  is  with  pain  and  regret,  I  now  deviate 
from  that  plan  When  any  thing  occurs  in  my  public  conduct,  if  it  concerns  myself  alone,  I 
have  been  content  to  rest  my  claims  to  justice  upon  the  decision  of  those  with  whom  I  act, 
entirely  regardless  whether  the  newspapers,  or  reporters  to  newspapers,  either  misunder- 
stand mp,  misrepresent  me,  or  do  not  hear  me. 

Id  the  commencemeat  of  this  affair.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  editorial  remarks 
of  the  Weekly  Register  in  concluding  the  publication  of  the  President's  message  with  the 
letters  of  Mr  Russell  and  Mr  Adams,  subjpctir;g  me  to  imputations  of  "'Electioneering 
views"  and  the  "getting  up"  this  business:  ray  surprise  was  not  lessened  to  find  any  thing 
in  my  course,  liable  to  such  imputations,  as  I  have  always  felt  the  most  perfect  confidence 
ID  the  correctness  of  my  course:  thougf;  I  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  correctness  and  in- 
tegrit}  of  the  Weekly  -{egister  to  beiieve  these  remarks  worr  intended  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, than  to  give  an  honest  opinion  of  the  transaction  as  it  appeared  to  him 

With  these  feelings,  as  soon  as  1  recovered  from  a  severe  illness  under  which  1  -vas  la- 
bouring when  the  Register  was  received.  \  wrote  a  statement  of  the  whole  matter,  to  the  ed- 
itor of  that  pnppr,  whose  independent  repu'ilican  curse  has  impressed  me  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable sentiments  of  his  rectitude  End  ability;  but,  thinking  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
affair  very  soon,  and  that  the  opportunities  migh'  offer  elsewhere,  of  doing  myself  justice,  I 
yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  in  withholding  it:  nor.  do  I  think  the  necessity  would 
now  exist,  had  tht-  whole  of  the  debate,  been  published,  which  took  place  ir  the  House  ot 
Repr'sentatives  upon  thr  adoption  of  v!i-  Fuller's  resoluflorj.  making  the  fical  call  upon  the 
President  for  the  pepepp;  which  now  appears  to  have  been  done  at  the  instaoce  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams himself. 
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There  is  certainly  something  very  singular  tw  t-iis  affqir,  that  Mr.  Adams,  who  has  laboui^^ 
ed  wilh  so  much  zeal  aud  perseverance,  to  iinpivss  the  •.'V'tivn  wiih  the  belief  that  iVlr  Hus- 
sell  IS  aotiiirrect  in  his  stattments.  should,  nevi  rthelessi,  aszealous.v  ad  lure  to  deciarationB 
equally  uijurious,  and  unfbu  .ded  as  it  r-  girds  ijivsi  If;  to  t'tf  eoa,  it  is  presumed,  to  justify 
Ilis  owrt  con<iucl  in  procun-  g  Mr  Fuller  to  make  the  fill  which  I  hail  desisted  froni,  and 
which  11  soems  w^s  so  desiiaMe  to  hiii  as  a  nn  an  of  g(  tting  into  the  n^wapapfrs, — this,  too, 
after  Mr  Uussell  had  ?aid  he  knew  nothing  of  inv  intenfifin  of  mak*  ,g  the  r^ques!  1  did  make. 
Mr  ridi  i'S,  I  bad  believed,  w^s  too  well  acquainted  wiih  etiquette  to  It A\e  his  latvful 
game,  to  b.ud  a  shaft  at  me  iiowev  r  he  might/eei  towards  mi;  ;»at,  since  he  has  tbeught 
prop(  r  to  do  so,  I  inust  def  nd  myself 

^V  riatfcv.-r  a  Secretary  shall  •ii.y  >l  me,  I  think  it  '^ut  right,  to  hold  hi"  responsible;  nor 
will  I  coiiseiit  that  he  sh^ll  ransack  his  departm-^-nt  to  fi  id  a  clerk  to  pr  -p  hts  iesires  b>  a 
certificale  So  far  as  itreg^rds  mvself,  I  mustprofest  against  the  certiticales  of  c'erks,  who 
depend  for  their  lai'y  bf.  a<1,  upon  he  capricious  smiles  of  a  Secretarv  of  a  r>*'partment  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  understo  'd  as*  makr  gnnv  remark  upon  nlr.  Adams's  certifying  clerks.  It 
is  possible  they  may  be  respectable.  I  kiownoihiogof  them;  nor,  can  I.  consistent  with  my 
own  self  approbati  n,  know  any  body  but  Vlr  Adanis,  who  1  presume  having  reliance,  and 
reg^irdJess  of  feeli^igs  or  opinions,  bihUv  and  confideiiily,  reiterates  ui  his  rejoinder,  that  Mr. 
Russe.J  procured  mlu  to  sulsei  ve  his  purposes,  and  make  the  call  m  the  House  which  I  did 
make;  which  asserti'  n,  1  Uiiequivocally  pronounce  to  he  utterly  destitute  ofthat  verity  which 
©ught  always  to  cbaracterize  assertions  made  to  the  public 
The  story  is  briefly  this: 

Last  wmter  was  a  year  at  my  lodgings,  in  conversation  with  some  of  my  friends,  we  were 
discussing  the  a';  vantages  of  the  occupation  of  the  '  »r»^g')n,  or  C  dumbia  river,  the  value  of 
the  fur  trade  of  our  western  rivers,  the  wealth  to  be  derived  from  tiiat  tratie  in  the  Canton 
market,  and  the  practicability  of  supplying  the  valley  of  the  Mississipp-  with  the  manufac- 
tures of  hina  by  thatroute;  when  one  gent  emao  observed,  th.it  the  Mississippi  had  been 
discussed  at  Ghent,  and  from  the  character  of  the  gr^ntlcuen  engaged  in  it  there  was  a  strong 
probability,  that,  if  1  bad  that  correspondence,  I  would  obtiin  something,  ♦r^ich  m.ght  be 
useful  to  me.  1  had  then  presented  to  the  House,  my  report  up  >n  the  occupation  ol  that  riv- 
er, and  would  have  to  make  an  <;xp'>s"t>"n  of  th©  bin  whtn  it  onmo  up  lor  discussion.  I  in- 
stantly ditermined  to  make  clie  call,  as  the  proper  mode  of  getting  the  papers:  but,  I  30oa 
fou.id  my  bill  for  its  occupation,  could  not,  frim  the  place  it  held  in  the  orders  of  the  day,  be 
acted  upon  that  session:  i  then  determined  to  postpone  the  call  until  the  next  session  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  i7th  of  January  last,  I  n  quested  all  the  pap.^rs;  and  on  the  -'Sd  of  February, 
the  Pr  sident  answered  that  request,  taking  more  than  a  month  to  prep'ire  a  copy 

Mr  Adams  says,  after  coin  uo-tiig  up)n  tiis,  thai,  "it  will  be  observe  ;.  that  nearly 
two  months  had  intervened,  between  the  report  of  the  Ghent  treaty  documents  to  the 
House,  and  this  second  call,  which  vir  Kuss'  II  h-is  ad mtted  was  mnde  at  nis  su2:geRtion." 
Mr.  \dams  knew  very  well,  the  papers  were,  sent  to  the  House  on  the  23  \  -.f  February, 
and  not  only  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as  he  states,  but  likew  se  ordered  to  be  printed:  I 
had  oot  an  opp  )rtunity  of  examning  them  until  they  were  printed,  wnich  would  of  course 
require  some  days.  But  in  that  time.  I  had  received  intellig.'  ice  of  the  afHi.;tions  of  ray 
family,  and  Mr  .Adams  dies  kiiow,  1  obtained  leave  ol  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
sessio-^i,  believing  it  not  possible  f  jr  me  to  return. 

I  left  this  city,  I  believe,  anout  the  3th  .March,  but  my  family  being  restored  to  health, 
1  returned  to  vVasnington,  and  arrived,  on  Sunday,  the  I4th  of  .\pril.  1  went  into  the 
House  on  the  15th  and  on  the  IStii  submitted  the  sec;)nd  resolution,  calling  specifically  for 
Mr.  rtusseli's  letter;  that  resolution  vvas  adopted  on  the  19th 

The  reason  of  this  secn.i  I  cal.  was,  that,  on  ex  'mining  the  papers,  I  could  not  find  any 
thing  I  wanted,  though  I  did  perceive  from  vlr  KusslIPs  letter,  dated  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, fr/m  Ghent,  that  ne  intended  to  write  fu'Iv,  and  naturally  concluded  he  had  done  so, 
as  he  was  a  public  man,  and  in  the  discharge,  as  i  thought,  of  his  duty;  and  too,  expected 
What  I  want..>d  was  contained  in  that  letter,  to  wit,  touchiag  the  value  of  the  Mississippi 
river 

I  will  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  between  Mr  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  nor  would  1 
now  have  written,  had  not  Mr  Adams  gone  out  of  his  way,  in  endeavouring  to  place  me 
in  an  attitude,  which  he,  must  know,  nothi.ig  but  his  injusilce  could  have  exhihited  me  in. 

I  am  almost  as  much  surprised  at  the  memory  of  the'fri;;nd  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
as  at  all  the  rest  of  this  affair:  he  has  certaiiilv  reported  t  j  that  paper  as  far  as  he  went 
**  substantially"  what  happ  ned  in  that  debate;  but  the  surprize  is,  that  his  memory  fails 
at  the  precise  point  wb-n-e  my  justification  begins  I  recollect  what  was  said,  and  made 
these  remarks,  and  nearl>  in  these  words:  That  I  had  made  the  pr -vious  call,  and  had  not 
renewed  It,  as  the  letter  wanted  had  been  sp-cifically  dnsired,  and  the  Prt sident  already 
knew  the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  might  send  it  if  he  thought  proper,  as  be  was  thf  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  doing  so;  I  did  not  think  another  resolution  to  the  same  cff  't  would  be 
consulting  the  dignity  of  the  House;  an  i  if  thepapi;ps  vvould  produce  misunderstanding  and 
ill  blood,  between  men  high  in  office  and  public  esteem,  which  the  President,  who  had  the 
papers  seemed  to  insinuate,  i  would  not  be  th;'  means  of  producing  that  evil  What  I 
wanted  was  the  information,  which  I  supposed  the  papers  to  contain  relative  to  the  value  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  would,  according  to  my  view  of  (he  occupafio  of  the  Columbia  river, 
show  the  value  of  the  tride  to  Q  'W  in  that  chaip).  I,  wtiicn  was  to  connect  those  two  great 
rivers;  and  that  there  coul  I  ,ot  be  in\  thing  diffi -nit  to  oom()r 'hend  in  that  That  if  the 
Presitleat  would  tsll  the  House  such  consequences  would  flow  from  the  commuuicationj 
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fflid  atthe  same  time  state,  that  copifis  of  th.  pnpers  would  be  furn.sbed  to  any^pntlematt 
at  thH  DeD^rtM.^-t  ..(•  'ate,  wh  ,  ...ig'.t  df-sire-  them,  w  .s  a  fhing  Irft  (or  him  fA.JUstlf^  and 
toreco'Cil-.  Iwi.tie.!  r..)st!f  to  h^  correct,  /md  said  this  for  my  owa  juslificatiou,  and  to 
show  inv  own  C-iiSiteiiCs  and  not  the  Piesi<!e,nt's 

I  will  close  tb'-^f  '".s.  rvfttions  b\  obsj  ivi..?  to  yon.  that  I  have  seen  in  your  paper  a  f^-W 
davs  .so  tii.'  r  marks  cent  -ii.ed  in  a  Charlfston  journd  I  caiinot  divine  b  'W  the  writeir 
knew  I  h«d  m  de  a  motion  f.  ref^r  th<  Fresiit-ia's  C(  ii.munw  ation  to  u.y  romn.ittif  6e- 
fore  itwa,  'tad.  I  conclude,  th-  ugh,  it  is  much  afifi-  the  .iisiuterestn.ness  ol  the  times, 
and  ihHt  a  diplomatic  mission  to  some  ofth.  r^iv  r^puilics.  maj  be^  fhe  hope-,  r.  wrd  of 
tbe  honest  'xeitions  of  the  wri-er  How  w  .s  b  .t  fart  ascertained?  then  is  no  r.  rord 
showi:  ff  whether  th.  mot.oi,  was  made  hetor  the  papers  were  read  or  not— this  minute  tact 
is  Knovn  to  the  writer  so  distant  frMm  v\  aslingtoii,  who  tloes  not  even  know  the  part  oi  the 
country  I  live  in,  as  he  st,t.  s  m-  to  he  a  men.b.  r  from  the  wesl--«t  n.aj  be  honest  ignor- 
ance-1  believe,  thougn  I  did  make  the  m-t.on  to  refer  the  papers  as  soon  -as  it  wns  ascer- 
tai.  ed  wh  .t  the  papers  relate.,  to  ^  h'S  is  ever>  .n\  's  practice  and  1  have  now  p  pers  re- 
ft ried  tr  m)  committee  which  the  Haise  never  saw,  \  bieh  c  ntnined  inlorni.tion  I  had 
sousht  through  the  medium  of  the  House,  as  1  had  done  that,  whitb  was  to  be  used  when 
av  bill  was  .-ailed  np  I  will  sav  m-re.  that  if  I,  b>  any  pr  per  act^  cou  d  have  prevented 
Sis  affair  th-  1  w'^ul  i  have  d.n.  so;  eor  w.l!  I.  either  ,n  pn'-l.c  o.  "V  P'-'*-f«-^^*f^;; 
from  commenting  upon  the  putdic  conduct  aid  opinions  of  any  public  m^..,  «ho  mny  be 
thoug  t  o^  mav  think  himsell  e.  titled  to  -ffice  Viv  opposition  ba.  ahva^s  been  poj.tical, 
and  directed  by  the  ideas  I  entcrtai.  of  the  power  which  gt-ntlem.n  mav  tnink  themselves 
entitled  to  .xercse,  ..nder  the  cns-itutioo  of  the  United  States.  1  look  upon  thacm^^ 
tution  as  con::.inr  g  expressed  grants  of  power    and  cannot  «PProve.  any  opposite  opinion 

I,  asa  pu-ie  ma,„  am  w.ll.ng  to  be  judged  by  this  test,  and  when  »'««•«  hers  cannof 
def  nd  their  opinion,  in  justice  to  the  cuotry ,  they  ought  to  retire  In  my  p.bic  capacity 
leaiLd  up.o  he  nx'.utive  branch  of  the  government  for  papers  ^'^P'^^^^^'j^  ^^^^^'^S  to  a  na- 
tional tr^os  ctio,,  «od  for  public  use;  and  if  evil  has  resulted,  or  private  letters  been  di- 
vulged, it  cannot  attach  to  me 

I  am,  sirs,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  .  „  „.,  „,  ^vn 


///.   Mr    Fuller's  Letter. 

From  the  Boston  Patriot  of  4th  September,  1822. 

Boston,  3d  September,  1832. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Boston  Patriot: 


papers,  alone  withheld  ine  from  this  course,  on   observing  ttiai  Air    nusse,.,  ""j'y^;;^ 
fepu'.lished  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  3d  cf  July,  says  Mr.  Adams  '  s""fh/  /^^  a 
memDer  who  would  consent  to  make  the  call  "_"  To  ov.e  member  from  Massachussetts, 
at  least,  he  had  applied  in  vain,  before  be  finally  su.-ceeded  in  his  .  bject 

It  was  perfecth  obv.ou..  on  bring  informed  by  the  President's  messoge  of  the  4th  of 
May,  that  Mr  HusselPs  private  letter  on  the  Ghent  negotiation  was  to  be  seen  by  gentle- 
Semen  who  might  call  at  the  Department  of  state,  th.t  it  would  be  .rnmcdiatcl)  pu  l.sh- 
Pfl  in  the  aew8D..Ders  The  mess  *ge  also  stated  the  wisn  of  the  hecret?ry  of  late,  to 
bave^the'l^tVJr'coSun.cared  to  Congress,  together  w.th.  his  remarks    -plaratory  ot  its 


St^JS't^^ir  ^iVsVimsio  m.  thJ^dW.;;;;  ;;ng,.^-.  tUt  any  ce.^t.^cu,d  .e  a^ached 

to  Mr  Adams    even  had   he,  as  nliedgcd,  requested  or  '  pr-^eured    the  call.    I  ao,  how- 

everexpUchiy  declare,  th^t  neither  Mr  .S>!ams.  nor  any  other  person,  either  requeued  or 

procured^'  me  to  move  the  call    or  to  do  anything  i^  relanontoit 

I  re-'etted  the  absence  oC  Mr  Hasse   ,  and  did  not  knew  of  his  intention  to  depart  irom 
.'    trn;!nn\,nfM  h.  wa.  ae  „.li.  gone    bad  he  been  present,  however,  it  did  not  occur 


'*  procured''  me  to  move  the  call    or  to  do  any  thing  in  relaHontoit 

i  regretted  the  absence  oC  Mr   Hassell,  and  did  not  knew  of  his  ir 
Washington,  until  h.  was  actual!,  gone;  bad  he  »^e.n  present   however,  uu.uuo^^^^^^^ 
to  m-,  that  he  could  have  any  objection  to  the  resolution,  and  it  would  not  have  prevent 


^'V/'r'FlTd'i  rS'rks:  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  appear  to  me  trjore  acctiratdy  sfa- 
ted  in  his  letter,  than  as  reported  in  the  Intelhgencer:  but  the  addition  which  he  has 
supplied,  seems  not  materia!  in  my  virw.  for  bis  ''.n'^tification.^  „,^,.;„„.  i  ripvertbeleca 
Permi  me  to  add  that  while  I  regret  extremely  the  ui.forainrue  occasion,  I  nevestneic  a 
rej^o  rinTerceiv.og  that  it  has  pr'oduc^d  a  full  development  ^^^/^^^^^P^^Vn^le^aVouTif 
of'several  importart  points,  which  req.ued  only  to  be  ''-^''^'''P^^^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
so  natural,  but  1  tmst  so  unfounded,  bet^veen  the  difi-erent  sections  ol  cm  count  ,. 

Vo^i-3  mpcctruHy,  i  •  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
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IF.  From  the  National  Intelligencer  ofilst  August,  1822. 
T';  the  Editors  of  the  NatiUtal  ^lt^.llig^'ncer. 
In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  27  h  August,  1822.  there  is  publish- 
ed a  letter  from  Mr.  Flovd  to  the  editors  of  that  paper,  in  which  he 
sa}  s,  that  in  my  Rejoinder  to  Mr.  Russell,  I  boldly  and  confidently  reit- 
erate, that  Mr.  Russell  procured  HIM.  to  subserve  his  purposes,  and 
make  the  call  m  the  House,  which  he  did  make;  which  asset tion  he 
unequivocally  pronounces  to  be  utter!}  destitute  of  that  verity  which 
ought  always  to  characterize  assertions  made  to  the  public 

Whoever  has  read  the  Rejoinder,  thus  referred  to,  must  have  seen 
that  the  name  Mr.  Floyd  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  it  I  have  in- 
variably spoken  in  it  of  the  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
have  mentioned  the  mover  of  the  Resolution,  only  to  say,  that  when 
Mr.  Russell  left  the  City,  on  the  tifth  of  May.  I  pre!?umed  he  knew  that 
the  call  for  the  letter  would  not  be  renewed  by  him  I  have  said  that 
the  call  of  the  House  of  the  19th  of  April,  was  made  at  Mr.  KusselPs  in- 
stance or  suggestion,  and  that  it  was  procured  by  him.  My  vouchers 
for  this  assertion,  are  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Russell  himself  to  Mr. 
Brent  and  Mr.  Bailey,  as  attested  in  their  statements — from  the  latter 
of  which  it  appears  how  the  call  for  Mr  Kiuef.cllV  letter  was  procured 
by  him,  namely-  that  Mr.  Floyd,  before  offering  the  resolution,  asked 
him  for  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  Mr.  Russell  declined  giving,  telling 
Mr.  Floyd  that  if  he  wished  a  copy,  he  must  move  a  call  for  it.  Mr. 
Floyd  has  not  denied  this  to  be  fact.  If  he  did  deny  it,  the  question 
would  be  upon  the  verity  of  Mr.  RusselPs  assertion,  and  not  of  mine. 
With  the  verity  which  ought  always  to  characterize  assertions  made  to 
the  public.  I  am  as  deeply  impressed  as  1  could  be  by  the  precept  of 
Mr.  Floyd,  or  by  his  example. 

JOHN  (^UINCY  ADAMS. 
Washington,  30th  August  1822. 


V.  Further  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Floyd's  Letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Richmond 

Enquirer. 

The  impartial  editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  republishing  this 
letter  of  mine  to  the  editors  of  ihe  National  Intelligencer,  repelling  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Floyd,  annexed  to  it  a  note  of  their  own  styling  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  in  m>  letter  between  Ihe  motion  of  Mr  Floyd,  and 
the  call  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  resulted  from  it,  a  nice, 
distinction. 

The  distinction  was  this:  Mr  Floyd  had  accused  me  of  having,  "  re- 
<' gardless  of  feelings  or  opinions,  boldly  and  confidently  reiterated,  in 
«  my  Rejoinder,  that  Mr.  Russell  had  procured  him,  (Mr  Flo>d.)  to  sub- 
"  serve  his,  (Mr.  RusselPs.)  pwr^jo^es.  and  make  the  call  in  the  House 
"  which  he  did  make.""  And  u{)on  this  accusation,  Mr  Floyd  had  taken 
ground  lo  charge  me  with  injustice  to  him,  and  with  having  asserted  of 
him  that  which  was  not  true 

If  I  bad  asserted,  personally,  of  Mr  Floyd,  that  which  he  imputed  lo 
me,  he  would  have  had  reason  to  take  ofience  at  the  assertion,  and  to 
deny  its  truth:  but  the  assertion  that  the  call  of  the  House,  adopted  upon 
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his  motion,  was  proeured  by  Mr.  Russell,  neither  implied  that  Mr.  Floydr 
had  made  him'^elf  subservient  to  Mr.  KusselPs  purpose;*,  nor  any  thing 
at  which  Mr.  Floyd  could  justly  take  offence.  The  fact  which  1  did  as- 
sert, namely,  that  the  call  for  Mr.  Russell's  letter  had  been  made  at  his 
own  suggestion,  is  not  denied  by  Mr.  Floyd,  and  is  true.  It  was  only  by 
imputing  to  me  an  assertion  that  1  had  not  made,  that  Mr.  Floyd  could 
make  himself  ground  to  stand  upon,  in  charging  injustice  to  him,  and  un- 
truth upon  my  assertion. 

My  assertion  was  no  more  saying  that  Mr.  Russell  procured  Mr  Floyd 
to  subserve  his  purposes,  than  that  he  procured  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  subserve  his  purposes. 

In  stating  the  sim|)le  fact,  that  the  call  of  19th  April,  1822,  was  mov- 
ed for  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Russell,  I  neither  meant,  nor  thought, 
that  Mr.  Floyd  acted  in  SM^^erriency  ^o  the  purposes  of  Air.  Russell.  I 
knew  he  had  purposes  of  his  own.  That  so  far  as  they  were  applicable 
to  me,  those  purposes  concurred  well  with  those  of  Mr.  Russell.  1  did  be- 
lieve; but  to  Mr.  Floyd  all  that  I  meant  to  impute,  was,  the  wish  to  obtain 
the  letter',  and  that  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr   Russell. 

Mr   Floyd,  sensitive  as  he  is  to  the  idea  of  a  bare  intimation  that  a 
call  of  the  House,  moved  for  by  him,  had  been  procwrcW  by  Mr.  Russell, 
has,  nevertheless,  not  scrupled  to  say,  in  direct  terms,  that  [procured  Mr. 
Fuller  to  make  the  call  from  which  he.  Mr.  Floyd,  had  desisted.     I  do 
not  suppose  that  by  this  assertion  Mr  Floyd  intended  any  thing  offensive 
to  Mr.  Fuller;  and  if  he  did  not.  still  less  reason  could  he  have  for  taking 
offence  at  my  asserting,  in  terms  not  even  personal  to  himself,  nor  using 
his  name,  that  a  call  moved  for  by  him  had  been  procured  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell.     He  had  less  cause  to  use  the  term,   as  applicable   to  Mr.  Fuller, 
than  I  had,  as  applicable  to  him.     His  call  of  >,  9th  April,  had  been  di- 
rectly suggested  to  h'\m  by  Mr.  Russell.     After  the  President's  message- 
to  the  House,  of  4th  Way,  declining  the  comn[>.unication  of  the  papers,  un- 
less they   should   rene~^  their  call,  it  was  ur, known  to  me  for  two  days, 
whether  Mr.  Floyd  would  move  a  renewal  of  (he  call,  or  not.     The  pub- 
lic curiosity  was  very  highly  excited,  and   many  of  the  members  ot  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  whom  1  casually  saw  in  the  interval  spoke  to  me  oa 
the  subject.      [  did  not- conceal  from  any  one  of  them,  my  wish  that  the 
papers  should  be  communicated  to  the  House »;  but  f  did  not  ask  any  one 
of  them  to  renew  the  call.      I  gave  thetn  all    to  understand,  that  if  Mr. 
Floyd  should  renew  the  call,  I  hoped  it  wool  d  by  no  one  be  resisted,  on 
any  consideration  of  regard  {(iv  me.  Every  on  e  of  them  must  have  known, 
that  if  Mr.  Floyd  did  not  renew  the  call,  I  si  jould  be  glad  if  it  weie  re- 
newed by   anv   other  member,  but    I  neithei  •  asked  Mr.  Fuller  nor  any 
other  member  to  renew  it.      I  did  noit,  therefo  te,  procure  Mr.  Fuller   to 
renew  the  call,  and  \f  I  can  be  said  t.  5  have  pr  ocured  the  call,  moved  tor 
by  him,  it  was  only  by  the  expressiot  i  of  a  gen  era!  wish  to  him,  as  to  ma- 
ny others,  that  the  papers  should  be  c :ommunich:tt''d  to  ihe  House;  a  wis 
which  had  already  been  made  known  to  the  House  «.'/  tC^  va^^^^%^ 
President.  '  ~  - 
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Kothlng  offensive  (o  Mr  Floyd  was  intended  by  a;e  in  my  Rejoinde^r. 
nor,  if  he  had  been  governed  by  his  own  maxim,  could  he  have  seen  any 
thing  offensive  to  him  in  it.  But  there  is  one  thing,  at  least,  in  which 
there  is,  between  Mr.  Kussell  and  Mr.  Floyd,  a  community  of  purpose: 
that  of  assuming  an  attitude  oi  defence,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  at- 
tack upon  me. 

Mr  Floyd,  in  the  publication  here  alluded  to,  has  indulged  himself  ia 
many  reflections  and  insinuations  against  me,  which,  having  no  relation 
to  the  subject  of  this  consroversy,  1  deem  it  most  respectful  to  the  public' 
to  pass  over  in  silence.  I  bear  no  enmity  to  Mr.  Floyd.  Having  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  him.  J  can  have  no  feelings  towards  him.  oth- 
er than  those  excited  by  his  conduct  as  a  public  man,  which  is  open  to 
my  observation  as  mine  is  open  to  his. 

There  had  been  a  time  when,  upon  a  critical  occasion,  in  which  my 
public  conduct  was  not  a  little  involved,  Mr.  Floyd,  still  more  unknotVH 
to  me  than  at  present,  had  in  the  House  of  Representatives  taken  a  part 
which  had  given  him  claims  to  my  esteem — perhaps  to  my  gratitude* 
His  conduct  and  opinions  then,  were  doubtless  actuated  exciusfvely  by- 
public  motives,  and  without  reference  at  all  to  me — yet  1  was  grateful 
to  him  for  his  support  of  a  cnuse  whicH  it  had  also  been  my  duty  to  de- 
fend: the  cause  of  a  hero,  upon  whose  public  services  was  invoked  the 
public  censure  of  his  country  * 

Whatever  were  his  motives  for  moving  the  first  call  for  the  Ghent  pa- 
pers, or  the  second,  for  Mr.  Russell's  letter,  as  he  thereby  only  exercis- 
ed his  right  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  I  could  take  no  excep- 
tion to  it.  There  were  no  ties  of  private  friendship  between  Mr.  Floyd 
and  me,  which  made  his  case  diflerent  from  that  of  Mr,  Russell;  and  if 
he  had  received  his  impression  of  the  transactions  at  Ghent  from  repre- 
sentations such  as  those  of  Mr.  llusselPs  letter,  he  m/ght,  without  impro- 
priety, move  a  call  for  t)ie  papers,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole 
subject  before  Congress,  aiid  the  nation,  and  of  e^xposing  what  he  might 
deem  to  be  my  misconduct  in  the  transaction,  even  though  it  should  have 
no  bearing  upon  his  bill  for  the  occupation  of  Columbia  river. 

By  his  publication  in  the  Richmond  Encjuiier,  he  seems  desirous  of  be- 
ing understood  to  disclainn  any  other  purpose  in  moving  the  calls,  than 
to  obtain  information  for  t;he  support  and  elucidation  of  that  bill — yet  his 
disclaimer  is  not  explicit. 

At  the  preceding  sessicm  of  Congress,  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  had  made  a  report  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  territory  at  the  moutli  of  Columbia  river.  He  now 
states,  that  at  (hat  time,  in  conversation  at  his  lodgings  with  some  of  his 
friends,  upon  the  subject  of  (hat  report,  and  upon  the  value  of  the  fur 
trade  of  our  western  waters,  the  wealth  to  be  derived  from  that  trade 
in  the  Canton  market,  ar»d  the  pra.cticability  of  supplying  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  -vvitb  tl^:-  manufactures  of  that  ro'ute,  one  gentleman  ob-' 
Rcrved,  tb:<f  the  Mississippi  had  b*een  discussed  at  Ghent,  and  from  the 
characVers  of  (b,e  gentlemen  engaged  in  it,  there  was  a  strong  probability 

"S^^  tbp  Debp.t'e  in  the  House  of  Represej^tatives.  on  the  Seminole  War,  February,  1819, 
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that  if  Mr.  Floyd  had  that  correspondence,  he  would  obtain  something- 
-which  might  he  useful  to  him.  Upon  which  he  imrnediately  deteVmined 
to  make  the  call,  as  a  proper  mode  of  getting  the  paper,  but  afterwards 
determined  to  postpuue  the  call  until  the  next  cession. 

Mr.  Floyd  has  not  informed  the  public,  rcho  it  was  that  made  the  sug- 
gestion to  him,  upon  which  he  determined  to  call  for  the  Ghent  corres- 
pondence; but  it  was  a  person  who  knew  that  the  Mississippi  had  been 
discussed  at  Ghent,  and  who,  by  suggesting  this  idea  to  Mr.  Floyd,  suffi- 
ciently man)fe>ted  the  disposition  that  the  correspondence  containing 
the  discussion  of  the  Mi.-sissippi  at  Ghent,  should  be  brought  before  the 
public. 

Mr.  Floyd's  projected  bill  might  be  an  occasion  to  obtain  this  object, 
but  wfiere  so  much  was  known  about  the  discussion  of  the  Mississippi  at 
Ghent,  other  purpos^es,  besides  the  occupation  of  Columbia  river,  the  fur 
trade,  or  the  Canton  market  were  doubtless  contemplated  in  stimulating 
the  call  for  the  correspondence.  I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  such  md-- 
tives,  if  I  hey  were  partaken  by  Mr.  Floyd:  but  while  influenced  by  thena 
he  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of  impartiality,  with  reference  to  this  in- 
quiry, nor  should  he  have  appealed  to  the  public,  as  if  he  had  been  inju- 
red by  cne,  for  merely  stating  the  fact,  that  the  call  of  the  House  for  Mr. 
Kusseirs  letter,  had  been  moved  for  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Kussell  him- 
self. By  Mr.  Floyd^s  own  snowing.  His  lirst  cull  for  the  Ghent  papers, 
had  been  suggested  to  him.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  call  for  Mr.  Rus- 
sell's letter  was  suggested  to  him,  and  he  might  have  added,  even,  that  his 
coming  forward  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  aid  of  Mr.  Russell,  had 
been  suggested  to  him  by  the  editors  of  that  paf)er'^ 

The  motives  now  alleged  by  Mr.  Floyd  for  his  call  of  17th  January 
1822, could  not  lead  him  to  the  suspicion,  that  there  would  be  any  reluc- 
tance in  the  Executive  to  furnish  a// the  documents  that  could  be  useful 
to  him  for  his  Columbia  river  bill;  nor  does  it  indeed  appear,  that  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1822,  vvhen  he  moved  the  resolution,  he  suspected,  or 
Lad  reason  to  suspect,  there  would  be  any  diihculty  in  obtaining  all  the 
papers  upon  the  call. 

The  case  seems  to  have  been  different  on  the  next  day.  Mr.  Floyd 
then  proposed  to  strike  out  from  his  resolution,  the  exception  of  papers, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  it  might  be  improper  to  disclose; 
and  to  the  demand  for  the  correspondence,  had  added  that  for  the  proto- 
col.. 

The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Floyd  in  this  day's  debate,  [17th 
January,  1322.]  explaining  his  reasons  fov  wishing  for  the  rvhole  corres- 
pondence,  without  excepting  even  such  parts  of  it  as  in  the  President's 
opinion  it  might  be  improper  to  disclose,  are  particularly  remarkable. 
He  observed  "  that  the  bill  which  he  had. this  day  reported  to  the  House, 
*«  contemplated  a  considerable  change  in  the  intercourse  with  the  Indian 
«  tribes,  in  the  West;  and  it  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  War,  made  yesterday,  that  a  great  inHuence  rvas  exercised  over  those 
-'  tribes  by  our  European  neighbours  in  that  quarter.  The  correspendence 
'^  between  the  commissioners  at  Ghent,  embraced  this  subject  among  oth. 

*S5e  the  RiehmoadEnriuircr  of3d  August,  1822. 
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^ers,  and  he  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  House  should  be  in  poS> 
"  session  of  the  whole  of  it.'' 

Mr.  Floyd,  in  his  recent  publication  says,  that  when  the  papers  were- 
communicated  to  the  House,  in  answer  to  this  call,  on  examining  them, 
he  could  not  find  any  thing  he  -nanted;  but  that  he  expected  to  find  it  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Ku's'ell,  promised  in  his  separate  despatch  of  25th  Decem- 
ber, 1814.  He  disclaims  any  intention,  however,  of  calling  for  a  prit^afe 
letter,  and  says,  that  if  by  any  proper  act  he  could  have  prevented  this 
o^zr.  he  would  have  done  so.  Whether  he  found,  in  Mr.  KusselPs  let- 
ter, when  it  was  communicated,  any  thing  that  he  wanted,  he  has  not 
said.  There  was  much  touching  the  value  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
iiiuch  about  the  influence  exercised  over  those  Indian  tribes,  by  our  Eu- 
ropean nerghbonrs  in  that  quarter:  the  bearing  ofit,  orofany  part  of  it, 
upon  Mr.  Floyd's  bill  for  the  occupation  of  Columbia  river,  is  not  so  per- 
ceptible as  its  bearing  upon  the  object  which  he  now  seems  to  disclaim. 
If  he  means  to  be  understood  to  say,  that  he  had  no  other  motive  in  call- 
ing for  that  letter  than  those  that  he  has  assigned  in  his  recent  publication, 
I  should  only  regret  that  this  paper,  when  obtained,  was  so  little  suitetl 
to  answer  his  expectations,  or  to  give  him  the  information  of  which  he; 
was  in  pursuit. 

That  he  had  other  objects  m  vip.w,  it  vras.  /^oftninly  very  natural  to 
believe,  upon  oh=o«— «ng  the  eartnestness  with  which  he  pressed  for  th& 
<whole  Ghent  correspondence,  vvithout  excepting  such  part  as  the  Presi- 
dent might  think  it  improper  to  disclose;  and  upon  comparing  his  obser- 
vations in  the  debate  of  17th  January,  with  the  contents  of  Mr.  Russell's 
letter. 

His  resolution  of  19th  April,  called  on  the  President  (if  not  injurous 
to  the  public  good)  for  any  letter  or  communication^  which  may  have  been 
received,  I'roni  Jonathan  Russell,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  ofGhent, 
and  written  in  conformity  to  the  indications  contained  in  his  letter  of 
25th  December,  1814  Although  in  this  call,  there  is  neither  qualifica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  letter  or  communication,  whether /;m6/ic  or  pri- 
vate, of  the  time  when,  nor  of  the ;7f r^ow  hy  z^hom,  it  might  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  by  its  wording  it  seemed  adapted  to  obtain  precisely  such  a 
pajier  as  Mr  Russell  did  produce,  yet.  after  what  has  been  said  by  Mr. 
Floyd,  I  must  infer,  that  in  making  this  call  of  19th  April,  he  did  not 
know  that  Mr.  Russell's  letter  from  Paris  was  a  private  letter.  But  Mr. 
Eusiiell  himself  did  know  it,  and  had,  nevertheless,  repeatedly  expressed 
the  wish,  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  the  House  under  the  tirst 
call  of  17th  January.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  call, 
he  had  sent  for  his  own  original  of  it  to  Mendon— had  received  it,  and 
ivas  immediately  afterivards  prepared  with  his  duplicate,  not  marked 
p.rivate,  bul  delivered  by  himself  at  the  Department  of  State  as  a  public 
letter. 

Of  Mr.  Floyd's  anxious  wish  first,  that  the  whole  correspondence,  and 
secondly,  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Russell  should  come  before  Congress, 
there  can  assuredly  be  no  question.  With  regard  to  the  correspondence, 
Hiy  wish  to  gratify  him  was  the  more  earnest,  from  the  hope,  that  what- 
ever might  be  his  motive  for  the  call,  he  Tvould  be  convinced  there  was 
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Bone  in  the  executive  for  concealtntnt.  As  to  Mr  Russell's  letter,  befoife 
Iknew  its-  contents,  f  wished  it  might  be  coaimunicated,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion, both  of  Mr.  Russell  and  51r.  Flo}d;  and  after  I  knew  them,  for  my 
own  vindicatioo  and  that  of  my  colleagues  of  the  majority  at  Ghent, 
against  them 

Mr.  Ffovd,  when  he  says  that  I  procured  Mr.  Fuller  to  make  the  call 
(of  7th  May,)  which  he.  Mr.  Floyd,  had  desisied  froni,  adds,  that  it 
geems  this  was  so  desirable  tome  as  a  mean  of  getting  into  the  newspa- 
pers. 

A  biographer  cf  Mr.  Foi,  charged  the  physicians  who  attended  him 
in  his  la?t  illness,  with  having  hastened  his  death  by  admini^'.eriiig  fox- 
glove The  phvsicians  answered  by  declaring  that  they  had  administer- 
ed no  foxglove  to  him;  upon  which  the  biographer  turned  upon  iheca 
with  a  charge  of  having  caused  the  patient's  death  by  omitting  to  admin- 
ister foxgl.ve,  a  remedy  known  to  be  j^uited  for  his  disease.  Thus  Mr. 
Flovd.  affermovuig  a  call  for  the  Ghent  papers,  without  excepting  even 
such  as  the  President  might  think  it  improperto  disclose,  after  movmg  a 
second  call  for  any  letter  or  communication,  unles^s  injurous  to  the  public 
good,  which  may  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Russell,  on  the  subject, 
after  nianifesting  the  utmost  impatierice  for  the  papers,  and  not  sparmg 
the  excilenjent  of  suspicions  ihat  they  would  be  garbled  or  suppressed; 
now  turns  ufMin  me  for  concurring  with  him  in  the  wish,  that  thev  might 
all  be  produced,  and  imputes  it  all  to  a  desire  on  my  part  vf  getting  into 
the  ne;.i)spajiers 

It  was  not  into  the  newspapers,  but  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fuller  was  adapted  to  bring  me;  and  it  was 
at  the  call  of  Mr.  Floyd,  with  the  concurring  will  and  agency  of  Mr. 
Russell,  that  I  had  been  summoned  there.  Under  their  auspices,  I 
should  have  been  introduced  like  a  convict  of  the  inquisition,  with  my 
sentence  upon  my  breast  My  own  wish  was  to  appear  with  the  accu- 
sation against  me,  and  my  defence  for  the  House  to  judge  upon  both.  If 
Mr.  Floyd  had  then  reason  to  desist  from  his  call,  I  had  the  more  season 
for  wishing  it  renewed. 

It  was  Mr.  Russell,  too,  who  chose  to  go  into  the  newspapers,  first  by 
publishing  his  triplicate  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  his  reply,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Statesman.  It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  followed  him  in-* 
to  that  field,  and  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  it, 
until  called  there  agam  by  Mr.  Floyd. 

If  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  the  patriarch  of  the  revolution,  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  the  retirement  of  private 
life,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  illustrious  career,  surrounded  by  the  grati- 
tude and  veneration  of  his  country,  justly  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  him- 
self, to  meet  twice  in  the  newspapers,  the  accusations  of  a  nameless  "Na- 
tive of  Virginia,''  because  they  struck  at  his  honour,  I  hope  it  will  be 
imputed  to  no  thirst  for  newspaper  contention,  if  I,  who  in  comparison 
with  him  am  but  of  yesterday,  but  holding  a  public  trust,  for  which  dis- 
honour is  disqualification,  have  met  in  the  public  journals,  the  concurring 
and  persevering,  though  variously  pretexed  and  modified,  attacks  of  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  and  a  native  of  Virginia7both  supported  by  their 
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names,  both  acts  of  men,  honoured  themselves  with  public  confidence,  an?! 
both  tending,  if  not  intended,  to  rob  me  of  that  good  name,  without  which 
10  me  public  trust  would  be  a  reproach  and  existence  itself  but  a  burthen. 

The  perusal  of  Mr.  Russell's  duplicate  disclosed  to  me  tbe  mystery 
of  ruin  which  had  been  brewing  against  me,  from  the  very  day  after  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  was  by  representations  like  those  of 
that  letter,  that  the  minds  of  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  West,  had  for  a 
succession  of  years  been  abused  and  ulcerated  against  me.  That  let- 
ter, indeed,  inculpated  the  whole  majority  of  the  mission  at  Ghent,  but 
subsidiary  slander  had  performed  its  part  of  pointing  all  the  guilt,  and 
fastening  all  the  responsibility  of  the  crime  upon  me.  It  was  I  who  had 
made  the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Bayard,  after  assenting  to  it,  had  repentefl. 
Such  were  the  tales  which  had  been  for  years  in  circulation,  and  which 
ceased  not  to  be  told,  until  after  the  {)ublication  of  Mr.  RusselTs  letters 
and  my  remarks.  Imputations  of  motives  of  the  deepest  infamy,  were 
connected  with  these  aspersions,  conveyed  in  dark  Tnsinuations,  and 
vouched  for  upon  pretended  ambijfuous  givings  out  of  the  dead  *  Sever- 
al of  the  public  journals  from  the  tirst  call  of  Mr.  Floyd  for  the  Ghent  pa- 
pers, had  caught  enough  of  the  oracular  and  prophetic  spirit,  to  foresee 
that  it  would  result  in  my  irredeemable  disgrace.  The  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  had  called  for  Mr.  RusselPs  letter;  Mr.  Russell  himself 
had  furnished  it,  to  be  rep^'^tcd  in  answer  to  the  call.  Curiosity  had  been 
potioncd  inu,  t^agerness  for  a  sight  of  it,  and  of  that  eagerness  Mr.  Floyd 
had  exhibited  no  unintelligible  share.  If  his  only  object  was  to  obtain 
information  useful  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  Columbia  River  Bill,  the 
indexes  to  his  mind,  in  the  debate  of  the  17th  of  January,  1822,  had  mis> 
taken  their  direction.  If  he  had  another  object,  it  would  have  been  can- 
did to  avow  it  then,  and  not  to  disavow  it  now. 

Mr.  Floyd  says  he  will  take  no  part  in  the  controversy  between  Mr. 
Russell  and  me.  I  should  have  had  more  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Floyd  for 
this  profession  of  impartiality .  if  it  comported  better  either  with  the 
general  tenor,  or  the  particular  import,  of  the  publication  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Mr.  Floyd  must  not  be  alloived  at  once  to  claim  the  rights 
of  neutrality  and  to  practir^e  acts  of  enmity.  The  whole  of  his  publica- 
tion is  full  of  ho.stility  to  me,  as  inveterate  as  it  was  unprovoked:  a  neu- 
tral flag  and  a  raking  broadside  are  but  indilferent  vouchers  for  each 
other.  Mr.  Floyd  now  comes  forward  in  this  controversy  substantially 
as  an  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Russell,  and  as  a  pretext  for  it,  he  charges  me  with 
an  assertion  which  I  never  made,  that  he  may  take  it  as  personally  offen- 
sive to  himself,  and  attack  me  under  a  colour  of  self  defence.  I  never 
gave  cause  of  offence  to  Mr.  Floyd,  and  if  in  the  Ghent  papers  for  his 
profound  researches  touching  the  value  of  the  Mississippi  river,  or  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Mississippi  at  Ghent,  he  could  not  find  any  thing  hczvaritedy 
the  fault  was  not  mine.  It  is  usual  to  look  for  information  to  places 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  found.  If  an  astronomer  should  point  his  teles- 
cope to  the  moon  in  search  of  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  he  could  not  find  any  thing  that  he  wanted. 

•■*See  the  Aurora,  daily,  for  the  Iwt  ivcck  ia  Mf»v,  ani  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Itfe 
June,  15)^2*. 
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Mr.  Floyd  declares  that  he  will  not  either  In  public  or  io  private  re'- 
frain  from  commenting  upon  the  public  conduct  and  opinion?  of  a?ri/ ;)«6- 
He  man,  who  may  be  thought  or  may  think  himself  entitled  to  oihce. 
He  adds  f/iat  his  opposition  has  always  been  political  and  directed  by 
the  ideas  he  entertains  of  the  power  which  gentlemen  may  think  them' 
.selves  entitled  tu  exercise,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Unite^d  States  If, 
Ibv  thcise  general  expres^sions,  Mr  Floyd  means  any  special  reference  to 
me,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  his  commenting  upon  my  public 
conduct  and  «ipinions,  whether  in  public  or  private,  while  he  will  con- 
fine himself  to  that  exact  verity,  of  which  he  has  so  sound  a  theoretic 
conception.  1  am  perfectly  willing  even  that  he  should  take  his  Colum- 
bia River  Bill  as  the  text  for  a  comment  upon  the  dii^cussion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi at  Ghent.  But  if  he  comments  upon  the  power  which  /  may 
think  myself  entitled  to  exercise  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  ideas  which  he  entertains  of  it,  I  shall  only  ask  the 
hearers  to  examine  well  the  coincidence  between  my  thoughts  and  his 
ideas  on  the  same  subject.  He  says  he  looks  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  Unif^d  States  as  containing  expressed  grants  of  power,  and  cannot 
approve  any  opposite  opinion.  I  hold  no  opposite  opinion,  and  if  in  his 
comments,  public  ur  privaie,  Wr-rioyd  should  impute  to  me  that  I  do, 
loan  only  hope  that  his  hearers  will  judge  of  my  opinions  j»9  they  are, 
and  not  according  to  the  ideas  of  them  entertained  by  Mr  Floyd. 

Mr,  Floyd  intimates  that  he  shall  hold  me  responsible  not  only  for 
©very  thing  that  1  say  of  him,  but  for  every  thing  that  may  be  said  of 
him  by  persons  in  official  stations  under  me.  To  the  tirst  part  of  this 
determination  1  have  no  objection;  but  he  will  excuse  me  from  holding 
myself  responsible  to  him  for  what  I  do  not  say  of  him,  or  for  what  may 
he  said  of  him  by  any  other  man.  The  official  dependence  of  the  subor- 
dinate officers  of  government,  neither  in  law,  justice,  or  equity  disquali- 
fies them  for  the  exerci?e  of  the  rights,  nor  absolves  them  from  the  res- 
pon.sibility  of  giving  testimony;  and  the  credit  due  to  that  testimony, 
depends  not  upon  official  station,  but  upon  individual  character.  I  cal- 
led upon  Mr.  Brent  and  Mr.  Bailey  for  statements  of  facts,  material  ia 
(he  controversy  hetween  Mr.  Russell  and  me,  and  known  only  to  them. 
They  have  long  held  in  the  Department,  offices  of  great  trust  and  con- 
fidence, offices  for  which  no  other  than  men  of  perfect  integrity  and  un- 
sullied reputation  could  be  qualified.  They  are  not  personally  known 
to  Mr.  Floyd;  and  I  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  if  they  had  been, 
he  would  have  si)ared  some  of  his  retlections.  But  they  are  extensively 
jtnown  to  others,  and  wherever  known,  are  respected. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS- 
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